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Mt dear Mr. Oibbs, 

Tou hâve kindly permitted me to inscribe to you tbU 
nttle treatifle on the Christian Life. Most heartilj do I wish that 
I had some worthier tribute of respect and affection for one, who 
has shown me snch nnceasing kindness, and has been the instru- 
ment of Buch incalculable blessings to my flock. But I know you 
will believe ihat my acknowledgement of aH that I owe to you is, 
if not of any great value, at any rate sincère. 

Wô hâve uboured much and happily together in the cause of 
the New Church, wlûch your munificence haa enabled us to com- 
plète and to endow. Perfaaps thls little book may serve as s mé- 
morial of the happy hours so spent in one another's company, — 
hours which, I can assure you, hâve been some of the pleasantest 
of my Ufe. 

The leading thoughts of my treatise are so well expressed by 
a passage from a work which you gave me. that I should like to 
adopt it as my motto : 

*^The oftener I read Jeremy Tajlor, thn more I am tatisAed of the ex- 
eellenoe of his method of reeommendinff hollness to the heart and Imagina- 
tion, as well as to the andentandluff of mil man bj dwelling on tho infinité 
lovo and condescen^ion of onr graeioos Father in taking so mnch pains to 
makô it attainoMe^ i/nat éosy ; and bp nUaoi/ng U up with evêry act and 
duty ofordinary Un^ êooêto make everyhourêpetU inths worid^ as well 
as in thé clotet, tohen êoneti/téd bv Ùê motive^ an {let of religion and 
obôdieneê, I hâve often wished to hear Ghrlstianity incnlcated fh>m the 
pnlpit on thisprlnciple."— iSifr John Biehardsonf as guoted in ths lÀfé of 
Mr. Joéhua Watson. Vok ii. p, 10. 

You will, I think, see that thèse three thoughts,— the power 
of attaining, under 6od*s Grâce, a real, though graduai, growth in 
sanctity ; the possibility of making the homeliest acts of oommon 
Ufe oontribute to thls growth ; and the expediency of giving to 
such topics as thèse much more room than tiiey generally occupy 
in Christian Teaching, — ^have been more or lésa présent to my 
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mind throughout my argument. I hâve to thank yon for âvlne 
me the opportunity of hère stating the fundamental principles oi 
my little book so tersely and clearly. 

Tbore is one pomt connected with thîs treatise on which an ex- 
planatîon seems necessary. By those who know what an alMm- 
portant position the Holy Scriptures hold in the Economy of Grâce, 
it will be remarked as a grievons omission, that in that part of the 
work, which profeœedly treats of Devotional Exercises, there should 
not be a chapter devoted to the study of Scripture. My answer is, 
that a single chapter could not do justice to a subject so wide and 
important, and that I hâve already published a small volume upon 
it, which has mot witii a fair circulation and a kind réception. I 
do not wish to repeat myself in print. 

It only remains to add, by way of expliûning some peculiarities 
of the style, that thèse pages, before they were thrown into the 
shape of a treatise, hâve been orally delivered, some of them in 
your own hearing, in the form of Sermons ; but that the subject 
of them has been upon my mind for seven or eight years, and in 
the course of that period most of the chapters hâve been recon- 
sidered and written afresh. Faults, no doubt, many will be found 
in them ; but I trust that on topics of such transcendent import* 
ance I hâve not allowed myself to put forth any crude or pre- 
cipitate views. 

Tou will join with me, my dear Mr. Gibbs, in the prayer that, 
80 far as it exhibits His Truth, God^s Blessing may rest upon this 
Uttle work, and that what is erroneous in it may be forgiven to me, 
and neutralized to the reader, through the Grâce of our Lord 
Jésus Christ 

I remûn, my dear Mr. Gibbs, 

Your affectionate fri^d, 

EdWABD MeTBICIL GOULBURII. 
WlLUAX OiBBS, ES^ 



PREFATORT NOTE TO THE AMERICAN EDinON. 



Db. Goulbubn, the author of the foUowîng 
Treatîse on the Christian Life, is one of the lead- 
îng divines of our mother Church of England. 
To his pen is she îndebted for a number of the 
most nseful religions works that, of late years, 
hâve issned from the press; among which may 
be named: "Lectuebs on thb Office of the 
HoLY Communion;'' " Inteoduotion to the De- 

VOTIONAL StUDY OF THE HoLY ScBIPTURES ; " 

"The Idle Word, or Short Eeuoious Essays 
ON THE GiFT OF Spebch ; " " Sermons preached 

DURING THE LAST TwENTY TeARS ; " " SeRMONS 

AT THE Bampton LEcmJRE IN 1860;" "Answer 

TO THE ESSAY ON THE EDUCATION OF THE "WoEU)." 
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To those of our own Churcli who may be 
famîlîar with any of thèse works, his " Thoughts 
ON Peesonal Religion," if not already known 
to them, will need no word of introduction or 
commendation. To others, however, ît may not 
be improper to say, that there are few, if any 
Treatîses of the kind, of superior, îf of equal 
merit. It is a treatîse marked by great compre- 
hensîveness of subject; strong, practîcal sensé; 
vigour and beauty of style ; fulness and felicity 
of illustration ; and thorongh warmth and spîrit- 
nality of tone. Its words are, most tmly, whole- 
some words — even the words of onr Losd Jesttb 
Ch!&ist ; and its doctrine — bo sound and moderato 
withal — is according to godliness (1 Tim. vi. 3). 
There is nothing in it that is dry, nninteresting, 
unreal, extravagant, impracticable, or beyond 
ordinary reach and compass. It is full of stimu- 
lus and full of encouragement. It is a manuel, 
not so muçh, perhaps, for those who hâve abun- 
dant leisure and lead a retired life, as for those, 
especiaUy, who are engaged in the ordinary 
avocations of the world. It wiU teaeh them 
how, while living in the world — ^amid its cares 
and perplexities — ^to live above the world ; while 
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not Blothful in biifeiness, to be fervent în apirit, 
Bervîng the Lord ; in one word, how to sanctify 
the secular, all-engrossîng pursnît, and the daily 
toîl. 

What is tlins 8aid, is said not withont a 
tliorongli knowledge and trial of the book. Soon 
after it^ first publication in England în 1861, 1 
procnred ît for my own private use, and its 
fréquent perosal during the past two years, has 
not been, I trust, withont advantage. I hâve 
read it in place of a weekly lecture, to a considér- 
able number of my parishioners, and, I believe, to 
their lasting benefit. I hâve added it as an ap- 
proved book to oiir Parîsh Library. I hâve 
placed several copies of it, and to their great 
satisfaction, in the hands of intelligent and ear- 
nest-minded friends. In one case, during a length- 
ened sickness, it proved a source of much comfort 
and instruction — its chapter on the Magnificence 
of Prayer, solacing almost the dying hour. 

In the présent édition a few verbal changes 
hâve been made, in order that it might be the 
better adapted for the use of American church- 
men ; a référence to a verse in one of the Psalms 
has been introduced; and two litnrgical works. 
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by divines of our own Church, hâve been named 
in addition to those recommended bj Ds. 6oi7l- 

BUBK. 

Maj the blessing of God rest npon the anthor, 
and His grâce be giyen to the reader. 
Laus Deol 

G. H. H. 

Lbr, 18M. 
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PART I. 
INTRODUGTORT. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE LOW STANDARD OF PERSONAL RELIGION NOW 
PREVALENT, AND THE CAUSES OF IT. 

'* A certain man drew a bow ai a veniurCj and smote the Idng 
of hrad between the joints of the hamess^ — I Krsoa 
xxiî. Se, 

PAflV 

Religion widely diffdseâ, but of a low type in individiialB— the 
immense motive powen of Chrlstianity shoald Becnre larger resalts 
— Analogy between kno-wledge and piety in respect of tbeir difftislon 
over a wide area and tbeir 'shallownesi in indivtdnals — ^Is thereany 
defeot in tho means eroployed, which may acconnt for thia reeidt t— 
Tbe Ministry the great meana of forming in man the e.iintly charac- 
ter— The guidanee of tbe conscience (as distinct from ita awakening) 
too often neglected in onr Ministry— onr aim to make good impres- 
sions, bat not to follow tbem np by systematfo teaohing— Popnlar 
Leotnres as a means of diflhsing knowledge oompnred witb popnlai 
Sermons as a means of diflbsing Religion— Neglect of ministeria] 
gnidanoe of tbe oonsoienoe dne (1) to a reaction from the oonfessional, 
(2) to a réaction from the dry moral sermons ot half a centnry ago-^ 
Èamest désire of holinees tho state of mind contemplated in the 
reader— This désire is the mdiment ont of which the spiritual créa- 
tion niay be, step by step, bailt np . . • , • • • 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE CHIEF GHARACTEBIBTIO OF PERSONAL 

RELIGION. 

" Grow in ffraee,^^2 Pet. îiî. 18. 

PAGI 

Acenrste notirni of tbe nature of Penonal ReUgion, désirable in 
the outset—It involves, as Iti ehief eharaeterlstie, growtli In gnuse 
»-the eesential connezlpn hetween growtl» and llfe in Nature — no 
spiritual life wlthont growth in graee— the distinction between 
■piritnal life and epiritnal impulses iUustrated by the djffcrenoe 
between the opérations of l|fe and those of galyanism— individnsl- 
ixiag semtiny of the character at the Day of Jodgment— the 
question of oar Religi<m being personal wiU résolve itself into the 
question, Is it a growing RetigloD t*-this (and no other) the critical 
question for each ot us— Is g^o'wth consistent with relapses ? Tes, if 
the fall bave been one of Infirmity— the oceasional strong impulse of 
pénitent love— the Christian's progress, like that of the tlde, is move- 
ment upon thé tohole — Orowth in Orace, as in Nature, is hj many 
fi«sh starts— ail healthy gro'wtli gradaal--no comfort in thèse refleo- 
tions for the indolent and formai— if we are not adTaneing, we mnst 
be falling baok— formation of the character, either for good or eyil, 
eontinuaUy in progress 14 



CHAPTER m. 

OF THE ENTIRE DEPENDENOE OF BANCTITT ON CHRIST, 
AND OF THE RELATION WHICH THE HEANS OF 
ORACE HOLD TO HIM. 

** Ahide in Msj and I in jfou. As the brancheannot hear frmt 
of Hsd/j exeept U Mde in ih$ vine; no more can ye^ exeqd 
ye abide in Me. 

**I amihe vine^ ye are the branches : he that àbiddh in Me, 
andi in Mm, ihe eame Iringeih forth muchfruU : for wîth^ 
out Me ye ean do nothing,*^ — St. Johit xt. 4, 6, 

A cleàr notion of the nature of Christian Bdtness* essent'Al^ 
The diffcronce of meaning between " Without Me *' and ** Apari 
from Me"— the fruits of the 8p!rit enumerated in détail in Gai. ▼. 
22, 28.— I>ei>endence of Justification on Christ generally recognlnd 
—Sanctification not an accumulation of rtghteous aots and ordi- 
nancM, but a momontary receiylng out of tho fnlnesa of C]urist-4h« 
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elrctilating eap, whioh la tbe life of the vine-branch, not from the 
branch, but from tbe Stock^all grâces inbere in Cbiist, as colonn in 
tbe SimHgbt ; and independently of Cbrist, tbe beart bas no grâce, 
eycn as, independently of tbe Sun, a landscape bas no coloar — tbe 
secret of sanctity, tben, is mntnal indwelling of tbe Cbristian in 
Cbrist, of Cbriat in tbe Cbristian— We abide in Hlm by faitb in Him, 
as being made to us Sanctification — Could we doubt His wiUingness 
to sanctlfy us, even if we bad no promise to tbat effect t — May not 
our very struggles to be boly be, in a certain sensé, a token of want 
of faitb 7— yet He will not (and cannot) sanctlfy us, unless we yield 
up tbe soûl into His banda— and tbis Implies yielding up tbe tritt— 
Cbrist abides in tbe Cbristian by Ordinance, and specially by tbe Holy 
Communion— bow tbe allegory before us implies tbat even tbis Sacra- 
ment will be profitless witbout faitb— Ordinance» are merely eban- 
nels by wbicb tne Virtue of Cbrist is conveyed into tbe soûls of faitb- 
ful récipients— illustration from tbe story of tbe woman of Samarla— 
Cbrist tbe Well ; tbe Ordinanoe, tbe Fltcber ; Paltb, tbe muscular 
action, wbicb Ulls the pitober . ' .21 



CIIAPTER IV. 

PERSONAL RELIGION BOTH ACTIVE AND CONTEM- 
PLATIVE. 

^Jnlhe year Ihat Kmg Uzdah cUed Isaw àlio the Lard tltting upon 
a throne, hiffh and Ufted up, and Ms train fiUed the temple, 

** Ahove it stood the Seraphime : eaeh one had m toinge : toith 
twain he covered his /Me, and toith tioainheeovered hiê/eet, and 
vfith twain he didfly,''^ — lax. tL 1| 2. 

Tbe subject falls Into two great dii^slons- Tbe angello life tbe 
model of tbe Cbristian— Adoration and Berriee tbe éléments of tbe 
angello life— Monasticism discards tbe latter of tbese éléments— 
tbe active services of boly Angels— necessity for work in tbe oonsti- 
tution of oar nature — eacb of us bas a stewardsbip, and a work an- 
nezed to it, in tbe great social system— tbe *^ business^' of the ebild 
and of tbe slave— tbe two obief scènes, in wbiob angels are seen en- 
gaged in Worsbip— tbe barrenness and weariness of aetlvlty, if not 
fed from tbe springs of dévotion— defeotive dévotion tbe snare at thèse 
busy times— Tbe angello life bas been led upon eartb, under tbe pres- 
sure of pbysical inflrmities, by Cbrist— His persistent activity and 
vnwearied dévotion — Service and Prayer must Interpenetrate one an- 
otber— prayer tbe siK>t of GK>d's ebildren — are we men of prayer ? El 
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PART II. 



THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



O» rHB MAGNIFICENCE OF PBATEB, AND THE PBAO- 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FBOM THAT DOCTBINB. 

'< J3é that e(meth to Cfody—BiB. xl 6. 

PAO! 

An effort neceesaiy to grasp the idea of prayer— Oradaal ucent 
as necessary to the mind in reacbiog a great idea as to the body in 
reaobing a great helght—Prayer a ooming to God^we wlll seek to 
reallze the grandeur of this idea — enppoeed privilège of eonaolting 
in onr difflcnlties the wlsest and beat man npon earth— of ooneuit* 
ing a departed parent or friend— of consnltlng onr gnardian-angel 
->proof that enoh Interoonrae botween this world and another 
would be largely praetiBed, if it were feasible— the«e hypothèses 
help m to realize the idea of ooming to God, -which nowever muet 
always traneoend onr powers— God permit», inviteB, commande 
onr approach — But may not the conscionenese of onr gnilt debar 
ne from aeoees t— were it not for Christ, It mnst be so— the sym* 
bolism of tbe aurplice— diffionlty of resening prayer from formality 
— design of this chaptor to help ns in snob difflcnlties— the ezcr- 
else however demande time — ^which mlght perhaps be galned by 
Be1f«discipline— a little well donc betterthan mnob done snperfioially 
—the end of stated Prayers (as -well as the entrance into them) 
■honld be made the snbject of attention— we mnst watch agaiust snb- 
■eqnent leTity 61 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF THB TWOFOLD ASPECT OF PEATEE, AND THE NE- 
CE8SITY OF PEACTISINO IT IN BOTH ASPECTS. 

'* Let my praijer be set forth he/are ihee oê ineense : and ihe 
lifiing up of my hands as tke evenin^ sacrifiée," —Fbalu 
czU. 2. 

PÀOI 

Frayer introdticed in two différent connexions in the Sermon on 
fhe Mountr— Prayer a meane of sapplying our wanta and aleo an act 
of liomage to God— the Christian a prleat— h]e sacrifice of the body 
— his sacrifice of aime — bis sacrifice of prayer— ineense a type of 
prayer— the Altar on which thèse sacrifices must be made— prayer 
as a tas npon oar time compared to aima as a tax npon oor substance 
— think of yonrself as a priest when you offer prayer— bow thèse 
thoaghts may help us against the temptation to leave off, when prayer 
promises to be dry and barren— we pray for God's hononr, not ez- 
closlvely for our own comfort— when you eannot pray as yoa 
wonld, pray as you oan— persererance in prayer under discourage- 
ments the most acceptable offering— an illustration of this from 
the wrltings of St. François de Sales — ^necessity of redeeming our 
Frayers from seiflshness, by (1) mixing intercession with thern-^ 
(2) and by mixing x^raise with them— Fraise often quicicens a tor- 
pldheart 61 



CHAPTER m. 

THE SEOEET OF SUOCESS IS FEATEB. 

^ And in ihe moming as they passed hy^ they saw the Jlff4ree 
. dried up from the roots. And Peter caUing to remetiSbranee 
savth unto htm, Master, hehcHd, ihefig4ree whieh (hou cursedst is 
wUhered away. And Jésus answering s(dth imto them. Hâve 
faUh in Ood, For veriîy Isay unto you, That whosoevershaU 
say unto Ihis mjountain, Be thou removed, and be thou east into the 
sea : and shaU not doubt in his heart, lut shaU hdieve that those 
Ûàngs whichhesaithshaU corne topass; he shaU hâve tohatsoevef 
he saithJ'—KASK xi. 20—23. 

Our Lord^s commenta on incidents which pass before Him not 
always what we should hâve anticipated— the letson He draws 
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trom the bligbted fig-tree not what we shotild hâve ezpected— Ihe 
wltbering of the tree led St. Peter to reflect on the power of hlB 
Ma«ter'8 words — Our Lord replies that Hii followeni shoald say 
worde of power like Hia, if only tbey wlll pray in faith and love — 
the small effeet of the prayers of religions penona—inay it not be dne 
to their not expeoting an anewer t — wonld they not be snrprised if an 
answer sbonld corne?— Onr despondeney as regards any fmitt of 
sanctity In oarselVea — necessity of honoôriog €K>d whlle we pray, by 
believing that He wUl be trae to HIs promise— ask for definito 
grâces, and expect deflnite results — Aj)romiBe to prayer whioh eon- 
templates in the petitloner nothing but asking—sublimity and freo- 
dom of this promise ,72 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF 8ELF-EXAM1NATI02Ï. 

** And the Lord aerd Nathan utdo David. And he came unto him^ 
and eaid unto him^ There were two men in one eUy: the one richj 
and the ather poor, The rich man had exeeeding many floche 
and herde; lut ihe poor man had notkinfff eave one litûe ewe 
lamby toJueh he had hought and nouriehed up : and it grew up 
together toUh him, and teith his children: it did eato/hU own 
meaij and drank of his own cup^ and lay in hia hoeom, and wae 
unto him as a daughter. And there came a travdler unto the 
rich man^ andhe eparedto iake o/hiê ownflock, ando/hie own 
herdf to dreta for ihe wayfaring man that wa» corne unto him : 
bttt took the poor mmCe lamh^ and dreseed it for the man that 
ioae corne to him. And David^s anger vsae greaûy kindled 
against ihe man ; and he said to Nathan^ As ihe Lord liveth^ the 
manthathath dane ihie thing ehaU aurdy die : andhe ahaJl restore 
the lamb fourfold^ heeauae he did this thing, and beeauae he had 
no pUy, And Naihan aaidio David, Thou art ihe man. — ^2 
Sam. iil 1—7. 



David in disgnise broaght before hls own Judgment-Beat— We 
oever Judge onrselves as eeverely as we Jadge an abstract case— evll 
never admitted by the wUI withont some pallistion— It is self-oxami- 
nation which makes religion a personal thing— spécial necessity of 
pressing it on membors of the reformed chnrches— proneness of self- 
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examination to lapeo Into formallty— necessity of it arkcB trom the 
deoeitfulness of tho hoort— Warm characterv like David and Bt. 
Peter specially liable to self-deoeption, and why-^anj^eronsness ot 
trusting to 8ome fair-epoken bat dlshonest man in a great mercantile 
spéculation— tbe tmst which we naturally plaoe in our own hearts 
— eelf-love conspires to make dnpes of os— Means to be used in coon- 
teracting the deceitfalnees of the beart— As we cannot onrselves glve 
a falr Judgraent on our own sins, mfgbt we not sometimes cail in an- 
otber to jadge them?— or ask* ourselves bow sueh an eue would re- 
gard it, if we communicated it to bim f — ^the better as well as the 
worst parts of our conduct need self-examinatlon— suspect your own 
motives— part of our religion due to eustom— part of it a bomi^e to 
public opinion— part of it due to the love of keeping np appearances 
—part to natural notlvity of mind— différence between an innocent, 
and a gracions motive— secret prayer more or less a test of personal 
religion— dissatisfaction with ourselves of no avail unless it leads to 
satisfaction with Christ Jl 



CHAPTER V. 

OP INTEECESSOET PEAYEB. 

** They mode the hreati^plate: .... and they set in U four rows 
o/siofiea .*.... And ihe stones were cuxording to the nameê 
of the chUdren of Israely twelve^ acœrdinff to their names^ 
like ihe engramngs of a signet^ every one toiih Me name 
according to the twdve tribee,''^ — ^Ezod. xzzix. 9, 10, 14. 

The symbolism of the High Priest^s breastplate— the Christian 
tts a priest must offer intercession— Intercession and self-ezamination 
necessary to keep one another in check— instances of intercessory 
prayer in Scripture— how intercession is woven into the texture of the 
Lord's Prayer— testimony of the Prayer Book to this duty— «rounds 
of the dnty— we are members one of another, and our interests bound 
np with those of other men— the interest we bave in the rnlers of our 
country — systematio neglect of intercession for any but the members 
of our own famfly— grounds of the disinclination to it— (1) it appears 
presamptuous— answer to this— (2) supirased impotency of Interces- 
sory prayer— refleot that in oflering it we co-operate with the whole 
Churoli--<8) want of interest in othere— selflsbness bindera the suc* 
eess of our prayen— the ground of this ezplained— hints as to the par- 
tloular blessings which we may ask for our fHends . . . • Ot 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF DEVOTIONAL BEADINO. 

^Afid Elisha died, and theif huried him. And the b,i7ida of thê 
AfoabUes invaded the land ai the comin^ in of the year, 

*^And U came to p€Ut^ tu they taere buryin^ a moUy that, hehold^ 
Ihey êpied a bond of men ; and they cast the man into the nemtl' 
chre of Eiisha ; and when the man was let doton^ and touched thê 
h&neu of EluhoL, he revived^ and ilood tt/> on hiê feeV^ — 2 EuiGB, 
xiil 20, 21. 

PAO 

In what senM Protestants may believ«> in relies— advantage of asso- 
ciation with the wise an«l good— in soeiety circamstances may nalIiQr 
this advantage— the best mind of an anthor mixrored in his devotional 
Works— twâ books a powerfai agency for evil — spiritual reading has to a 
c<»rtain estent taken the place of preaching, and therefore ought to be 
regard€4 in the light of a Divine ordinance — particular writers servloe- 
able to particnlar minds — great rariety of the inepired Uterature — oor- 
responding rariety in Devotional works — sélect what sutts you — Bonian 
devotional wurks not to be used by those who hâve Bomlsb tendencies 
— ^read as a devotional exercise — thinking of the author (if deceased) as 
a Saint in Paradise— avoid dissipation in reading— reoonrffe to the ût- 
Tonrite spiritual author will often revive onr own hearts in a period of 
deaduess 101 

CHAPTER VIL 

OP FASTING. 

**Ikeep under my hodyy andhring itintosubjectionj*^ — 1 Cor. ix. 27 

Some ooonsels on Fasting Ukely to meet the state of mind oontem- 
plated in Uic reader of this book— Fasting never llterally proecribed, but 
the principle of it insisted npon— commoided to 'UB, not c<nnmanded~> 
analogies between it and the observaooe of Snnâay'--diTi8ion of the sob- 
ject— principle of Fasting gathered flrom the words of St. PanI— the im- 
agery employed in thèse words, the occasion of thèse words, and their 
connection with the argument — the principle of not indnlging to the nt- 
termost in innocent gratifications illustrated — ^let there be a broad mar- 
gin between you and danger— the principle applied to amusement — in 
amusements, however lawltil^ we must lay restrictions on ounelve^» 
the principle applied to food— certain class of sins, for the extirpation of 
whlch Fasting 1s absolutely necessary — ^nnbridled indulgence unsafe un- 
der any eircnmstanees— how self-restraint is the highest fbeedom— 4iow 
easily we may deceive ourselves in Judglng of onr attachment to com- 
forts and luxuries— stated seasons for Fasting — ^the value and neoeseity 
of such reasons — ^the dnty of habituai tempérance no more supersedes 
the stated Fast, than the dnty of Frayer witbout oeasing supersedes the 
observance of the Fourth Commandment — Fasting to be spirltnalized 
by its connection with Prayer and Almsgiving, as the Fourth Com- 
mandment must be spirituolized by acts uf piety and charity— luxury 
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and OTer-reflnement thu evils of tlie time on which we are iUIeu— bow 
tbo dcYoat obsorraiioe of Fasting wonid apply a oorrective to theae 
evlb . 11< 

CHAPTER Vni. 

OK ALMSGIVINQ. 

** Thypra^s and HtiM aima are eome up for a mémorial be/ore 

God,^^ — ^AOTS X. 4. 

The two featnres of tbe religions life of Comelins— Frayer and 
Almagiving coôrdinate— Frayer a Ailfilment of the 0rsi, Almegiving of 
the second table of fhe biw — ^both spoken of as baving a sacrlfidal fra- 
granoe— neitber bave a jusUtying effieacy; yet both are aooeptable 
-when offered in fliith— Alms often given gmdgfngly as Frayera are of- 
fered formally — what splrit in givtng will make our alms corne up as a 
mémorial belbre God?— tbeir being oiTered on prindple and not on im- 
pnlse— tbe obvions danger wbicb tbere wonld be in abandoning stated 
Frayer, and leaying Frayer to guod impulse — riewed as an aot of born- 
age to Almigbty God, Frayer must be offered ftuthodieaUy—moAenk 
AlmsglTing seldom systematie, usnally impulsiye— how tbe System of 
tbings bas adjusted itself to tbis practiee--questionabIe metbods of ap- 
peal to our sensibilities— a cbarity sermon deflned and oonsidered — even 
tbe cbarity sermon not tbe best way of obtaining supplies— tbe Apos- 
tolio precept ineoleatlng perlodical ^AÎmsgiTing, and tbe principle of it — 
bow tbe primitive Cbristians acted on tbe letter of it— tbe offertory of 
tbe early Cbnrob— bow tbe principle of tbe Apostolic preoept may be 
now aoted upon — settle the prop<vtlon of yonr income or earnings wbicb 
is due to God for works of Ptety and Cbsrity— open an aooonnt of char- 
itable expenditnre, and examine periodically wbether tbis proportion 
bas been glven — if not, make np tbe déficit— Arom the adoption ot tbis 
plan by every one^ wonld accme (1) abondant snpply for ail deserving 
charities ; (2) peaoe of consdenoe ; (8) a growing spirit of liberality ; (4) 
cheerftilness In giving— eummary ot what bas been said — ^the inspirit- 
ing tbonght that we may bave memorials in Hcaven— no remembrance 
tbere witbout a requital— tbe fouifold récompense of tbe Frayers and 
Alms of Cornélius . . 84 

CHAPTER IX. 

ON FBEQUENTING THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

** Whether Iherefore ye eaf, or drînk, or whaisoever ye do^ do ail 
iotheffîory of GhdJ"^l Cor. x. 81. 

Hodom convictions on tbe dedrableness of fréquent Communioii— 
necessity henoe arising for a change in tbe mannals of préparation— rare 
Communion would be désirable if the Eucbartst were merely a oom- 
memorative Bite— but it is also the highest means of grâce— and seems 
from the Acts of tbe Apostles to bave been of equally ik«qaent occur- 
rence with other méans— différence between liveliness of feeling, aod 
strengtbening of prindple^it is tbe latter, not tbe former, wo sbonld 
soek in tbe means of grâce— old-ftshioned feeling in fkvour of rare Corn- 
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monion analyaed— its good elementr— and its bad— to make fréquent 
CommmUon available our lives mnst be oonfonued to the ordinaoce — 
this Gonformity stands in sanctitying onr oommon and necessary actions, 
by snpematnral motiTes— how this sanetiâcation of oommon actions is 
ezpressed in the ordinmoe— objection ariaing from the desirableness of 
baving stated periods for a solemn self-scrutiuy — ^why shonld not the 
three great Communions be reseired for this spécial scmtiny ? — fréquent 
Communion not Popish — ^Adolphe Monod^a death<4Éh teetimony to the 
ezpediency of fréquent Conunnnion 14 ^^^ 

CHAPTÇR X. 

OP THE PUBLIC SEBTICE OF THE CHUBCH. 

*^ If two of you shaU agrée on earth as ioudiing any thing ÛuU ilie^ 
shall aaky it shall be done for ihern of my Father wldch ta in 
luavenj" — Matt. xviiL 19. 

The Charter of Public Worship oontained ià Matt rrlll. im-ftinc- 
tions of Public Worship devoWed both by IMssenters and Bomanists on 
the Clergy— public Prayer in the Church of Borne résolves itself into a 
number of private Prayers said in public— private Prayer and public es- 
sentiaUy diflSerent— their respective charten ezamined— cradial agrée- 
ment as to what shonld be asked an essential <tf public Pnyer— dlfflculty 
of secnring this agreement wltbout a litniigy— defective practioe of our 
Church whlle her theory is perfect^coldness of the service notwith- 
standing the beauty of the lÀtargy—way to remedy this coldness-— stndy 
the Services with a ^w ^understan^g them-Hspecially the Psalms 
-Hset yoorself againat^the pbidency to>«Hnk of nothing but your own 
wants in public worship-weat importance «f maklng the responses au« 
dibly and heartUy — strive to réalise the présence of the Incarnate God, 
whlch la covenanted in the Charter o4!S)il>ll^- Worship . . . .156 

CHAPTER ^L 

ON BELP-BECOLLE0TEDNE8S AOT) EJACULATOET PBATEB. 

\^ **/Vay wUhout ceating,^^ — 1 Thess. v. 13. 

How we are to reconcile St. Lnko^s notice of our Lord^s having 
eeased to pray with St PauFs precept, Pray without ceasing— Prayer the 
^\)hriltian^s breath of lifo— consists in (1) recollecting the mind, and (2) 
Bspiring toward God — God ever présent in the depth of our spirits — ^tiie 
relïreshment of drawing ourselves into His présence from outward 
things— c^Jacnlatory Prayer— why called ejaculatory — ^Ulustrstion of the 
subject fit>m the arrow which fetches down a bird— instance of the suo- 
cess of ejaculatory Player in the history of Nehemiah— récognition of 
ejaculatory Pra«^ in our Litnrgy— Materia^ for ejaculatory Prayer on 
ordinary occasi^i^<^nr daily portion of Scriptnre — the Psalms— stated 
Prayers cannot be dlspensed with, even where ejacnlatoiy is pnictised — 
this shown from the example of our Lord, and froni^ thf "bompta^son of 
prayers to respiration — enooaragement, at the close ^ the second part, 
fnr those who are striving after a life of sanctity and cnànous of fatlnre, 171 
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PART III. 
THE PBAGTICAL LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

WEAT HOLDS XTS BACK. 

** Work mtt jfour own talvoHon toîthfear and iretnhling. For U iê 
Ood whi^ vforkelh m you both to wiU and to do of Ma good 
pUaaure.^^ — Phil. u. 12, 18. 

PAQI 

Practical charaoter of thé work— the Reader Interrogated as to 
his progresa— What holds us back— necesBity of reoog^izing the 
sgenoy of tbe hmnan -wUl In tiie work of salTatiDn-^emMity of r»- 
oogni^Dg that sanctiflcatton Is by grâce— Uliutnitioii flrom the proba- 
ble caïueB of oontinned illneM nnder a compétent phyriolan— two con- 
ditions which mlght defeat the progress of a rowing boat— necessity 
both of self-snrrender and of trust in Christ— tme fsith embraoes 
God*s commande ^tb obe^enoe— this sbown fhnn tbe hlstory of 
Abrabam^lmpossibility (tf sanotifying ourselvee as greatas that of 
jnatifyiog onreelves— means of Grâce wiU disappoint ns if we regard 
them as soorcee of Grâce— in what sensé the righteonsness of sanctl* 
flcation Ib inhérent in ns, and in what sensé net— lUnstratlon of the 
dootrina ot this Cbapter from tbe Biaptismal Coyenant— tow of self- 
•nrrender in Bapti^m— the ûree gift in Baptism 188 



CHAPTER II. 

DO ALL FOB OOD. 

*^ And iohattoewr ye do, do it heartUy^ as to the Lord^ and n^ 

finlomenJ" — Col. lit 23. 

The Cbrtstlan^s praottcal life comprises three éléments, working, 
aotingt and snfferiog— how to work devontly— destiny of man, as an 
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Immortal being, oontrasted with the esrthlineM of hls pannita— ap- 
parent inconsistency between secalar punraito and a heayenly ealling 
•— liow monasticism arose firom the feellng of tbis ineonsisteney— hofw 
fhe idea of this inoonaletency is often Insinnated !n eouyersation, and 
st religioQB meetings— hypotheais of Ita bdbig God^s wiU tbat ail 
Chriatians abonld hâve a directiy spiritual parsnit— abettrdity to 
which the assompticNi leads— the only other altemaUTO--«bide with 
God in your oalUng-^ow tbls Is to be done— intention givea a moral 
eharaoter to actions— yarioaa intentions in eecolar pnranita ennmerated 
— llvelihood— diatinctioxt— natnral diataateftilnesa of a want of occupa^ 
tion— motive of daty— meohanical aetivity— >the anpematnral motive, 
Do It heartily aa to the Lord— original référence of thia proeept to the 
dntiea of slaves- wisdom of this particnlar référence— inference fh>m 
it— thoughts to be entertained before entering npon oor daily work— 
renewal of onr good intention at intervida— onr leaaer actiona to be 
brought under the control of Chrlatian prlnciple— yet withoat Indnlg- 
ing acmplea of oonacience— rellgiona conalderationa virhich glve elaa- 
tlcity of mind 195 



CHAPTER III. 

ON MAINTAININO THE CONSGIOUSNESS OF GOD'S PBESBNOB 
IN THE W0BK8 OP OUE GALLINO. 

** The Lord appeared to Ahramy and taid urUo Aim, I antthe Al- 
miffhtif God; vfolk before Me, and be ikou per/ecty — Gbn. 
xvii. 1. 

JleaUzation of the Divine Preaence, the nnclena round whlch th« 
apiritual eharaoter forma itaelf— how may Ood'a preaence be retained 
on the mind virhen onr work itaelf la mental f—nndlvided attention 
neceaaary to do any work well— proof fhat the conaclooaneaa of God^a 
Preaence need not interfère with active mental work— the mind ao- 
tively engaged in an eztempore addreaa- yet In anoh an addreaa the 
Speaker la never nnconadona of the preaence of hla andlence— raeana 
of enltivating a conaciouaneaa of the Divine Preaence— Secret prayer 
at intervala dnring the day— tbree différent coneeptiona nnder wbich 
Ood^a Preaence will preaent itaelf to différent minda— habit of cnlti- 
vating thia conaciouaneaa gradoally fbrmed— quotation fh>m St. Fran- 
poiM de Salea— helpa to lealizlng God*a preaence in a mral walk—why 
nature impreaaea na ao alightly— howthoughtaof God'a Preaence may 
be realized in the dty— how the Incarnation connecta the thoughts of 
God with human Society— leaaon to be leamt from the original ponuit 
•f St. Matthew 207 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF INTBRRTTPTIONS IN OUB WORK, AND THE VAY TO DEAL 

-WITH THEM. 

** We are ereated in ChrUt Jetuê wUo good wark*^ whick Goa 
hath hrfore ordained that ve ikoutd valk in ihemj" — ^Eph 
îî. 10. 

PAO! 

llie doing work oameitly for Qod and in Gk>d will make Interrup- 
tions Yory luunuwing^-HnibJect of the ohapter propowd— when tronbled 
by interraptionsi we ranst eopy the mind of Christ, aa it transpires (1) 
In His dlscoorses— whioh are not set and formai, but take their rise 
flrom some object of nature or incident whlch Ho cornes acroaa— the 
contextnre of onr Lord*s dlsconrses not systematic in tho nsoal sensé 
of the Word— the intelleetnal method and the method of oharity— <2) in 
His life — apparent want of plan in it^-this illnstrated firom Matthew iz. 
— God has a plan of life for each one of ns, and occasions of ^olng or 
receiving good mapx>ed ont for each in His Etemal Connsels — ^little 
Incidents, as well as great rises of life, are nnder the eontrol of God*s 
Providence— Events hâve a volce for ns, If we wlll listen to it— Let ns 
Tiew onr interruptions as part of God's plan for us— We may reoeive 
good, oven where we cannot do good— It Is self-will which weds ns so 
to onr own plans, and makes ns resent interférence with them— the 
true notion of God^s Providence illnstrated— I^et ns endeavonr to sub* 
serve His designs for us 813 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIGHT WI8ELT. 
Sofight I^ not as one that beateth the airJ" — 1 Cor. ix. 26. 



Second élément in the Chrlst!an*s practical life, his résistance to 
teniptations— 8atan*s policy mnst be opposed by poUcy— want of defi- 
nite alm in reslsting temptations a cause of fàilnre— the besetting sin 
and its dcceitfùlness— Vanity masked by an affeeted hnmility— nnder 
hononrable emnlation^'Indolence masked nnder some more snper- 
llcial sin— nsnal sensltiveness of men on the weak pointa of thelr 
moral charaoter— in atrong eharacters ttia mlisg passl<« is more ob- 
▼ions— hints for disoovering besetting sin— in what direction do th« 
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reenltt of telf-ezamination point f — What occuTences giTo us pain and 
plessnre 7— having found the besetting Éîn, bend the whole strength of 
yonr wlll agalnat it— the noiseless cnrrent of ilie boamn rin is alway* 
settlng on a shoal-^A glimpae of God's \os% snd graee neoeamy t» 
connteraot the depresBion whioh reBoltB from self-knowledge . . 230 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE NATUBE OF TEMPTATION. 

" Then was Je9U9, . . . tempted of the deviU** — ^Matt. ît. 1. 

BrightneBS and cheerfolness of mind necesaary to spiritual con< 
^uestB— dépression nnder temptation oflen arisee firom misapprehon- 
Bion of ItB natnre— the eagle training her yonng to fly, an emblem of 
the way in whioh God diBcIpUnes His children«-typical charaoter of 
Israël' B pilgrimage in the wildemess— 'the beginner in religion baffled 
by a host of temptations— «peoial temptation which besets prayer— 
and Holy Commanion—our non-abandonment of the stmggle an an- 
gnry that God has not forsaken os— diBComfort arlsing from mistakes 
on the nature of temptation — temptation cannot become sin till the 
will consents to it— nor is it always a sign of a sinfol natnre— this 
proved by onr Lord^s temptation— and by the trial of Abraham's 
faith— gnilt arising from the corruption of onr natnre removed by 
Baptism— the doctrine of thischapter applied to temptations in prayer 
— hononr put by Christ npon prayer nnder disconragement— heavi- 
ness resniting trom. the oonscionsness of many sinfol inclinations— 
the blessednosa and dignity of manifold temptations— God offers to a 
•oui besot by them an eminence in the Divine Life .... 240 



CHAPTER Vn. 

FIQHT WITH DISTBUST IN SELF AND TBUBT IN 

CHBIST. 

'^And in the fourtk watch of the nigkt Jeaus toetU urUo ihem^ 
idolkinff on the »ea. And when the ditciplee §aw Mm 
wcdkinff on the eea ihetf were troubîedy eaying, R ie a 
epirit: and th^ erîed oui for fear. But straighiway Jeeuê 
epahe wito thun^ ^aying^ Be of good eheer ; U i» I: he iwt 
•fraUd, And Fêter anawered kim and ecùd^ Lord^ if ii bé 
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ihou, hid me corne unto ihee on the icaier. And he «aid^ 
Corne, And when Peter vxu corne down out of Ihe ehip^ 
he vioUced on Ihe water to ffo to Jeetu» JBtU ufhen he sav 
ihe wind boUteroui, he waa a/raid; and heginning to êink^ 
he cried taying^ Lord^ save me. And immedialelg Jeeuê 
etretehed forth Mê hand, and eaught Atm, and said unto Mm 
O thou of lUtle faithf wherefore didst thou doubtf^^ — ^Matt 
xiv. 26—31. 

PAOV 

Hannony of Scriptnre cbaracten with themeelves, and ai:in>™cnt 
tbence aTia\ng la fàvour of their anthenticity— Rehearsal before- 
band of St. Peter*B triai and faU-^ciitical temptations oocnr but sel- 
dom--smaU ones not to be deapisedi as belng a previoas rebearaal of 
great ones—Httle temptatioiiB an excellent discipline of bamility— in- 
Btancee In whicb great Saints bave broken down in tbeir cbaracterls- 
tic graoe, and tbe moral disolpline of bomillty likely to be bronght 
ont of sacb failores — self-trust a certain source of failnre— it often 
lurks nnder disgust -with self— bov tbe abnégation of self-trust is con- 
neoted witb elastiolty of mind in tbe spiritual combat— bow trust in 
Christ is tanght in the narrative, before us — neyerlook temptations 
fuU in tbe face— look away from tbem to Ohrist, who is to conquer in 
yon— weaken the afifectlon for sin by fllling tbe mind witb the thonght, 
and the beart with tbe love, of Christ— Satan's strongest assault poa 
sibly reserved for the last— terrors of tbe last oonfllct parallel witb 
those of the disciples in the boat— let vs nerve ourselves by faithf^l- 
neM In lesser trials for tbis last CDnflict 251 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FIOHT WATOHFULLY 

*^ Keep thy lieart with ail diligence : for out of it are the iseueê 

of /*/«."— Peov. ir. 23. 

The great force of the expression, Keep thy heart above aU kéep» 
•n^— necessity for keeplng tbe beart, arislng fh>m the fact that it is 
the key of the spiritual position — the traltors within the fortress— 
tbe immense fertility of our tbuugbts and feelings a reason for watch- 
fulness— variety of émotions in conversation — ^solitude offers as many 
temptations as company — let us pause at intervais, and make our 
tboughts give up tbeir passport— what must be donc when dérange» 
ments of the heart are disoovered — spiritual life carried on by many 
fresh starts— The necessity of reslsting evil whep flret presented to 
the Imagination^— prayer must be mixed witb watchfulness in order 
fo suocess— prayer tlie expression of our entire dependsnoe upon 

2 
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PAGI 

God— great difflculty of kooping the heart ehould teach us thia do- 
pendence— the pcace whlch resnlts from Clirlst'a IndwelliDg in tbo 
heart— The peace in the stable of the inn of Bethlehem . . .262 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIGH PEEBOGATIVE OF SUFFEEING. 

" VeHlyy mrilyy I sayunto thee, When thou Vfoat ycung^ thou 
ffirdedst thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest : but lohen 
thou shalt be oldy thoushalt stretchforth thyhands^ and another 
ihall gird thee^ and carry thee whither thou tBOuldest noU This 
spake he, âignifyiny hy tohat deathke should ylorify God. And 
when he had spoken this^ he saith unto him^ Jf'blîow me.'** — John 
xxi. 18, 19. 

Our Lord*8 prédiction of the manner of St. Peter's death— how 
the words msy be appUed generally as a parable of human life in 
yonth and old âge— snflérlng the third élément in the practlcal life of 
the Christian— regard sufferlng as a vocation— even when plans of re- 
ligions nseftilness are dlsooncerted by it^-illustration from a vise geu- 
eral's condnct of a oampaign— what has been said applies to the llt- 
tle plans of daily life as well as to our prospects on a large scale— 
trial of Interruptions— ezample of our Lord when intermpted— suf 
fering the highest of ail vocations, as being (usually) the last— St. 
Peter's death the time when he specially glorlfied God — death the 
olimax of snfferings— Even in natural eharacter trial brings ont un- 
suspected grâces— Suffering conforms us to Christ— His virtues em- 
phatioally the passive ones— death of Christ expresses more of His 
Divine Character than His life— In what sensp He was made perfect 
through Bufferings— Christ^B oall to us to follow Him— the meaning 
vt the words, " Tai^e vp ihe Cross **— Do not despise little daily 
erosses 271 



CHAPTER X. 

OP EECEEATION. 

** Wh^ihei* tliere/ore ye eaty or drink, or whatsœver ye do^ do ail to 
the glory of Ood,^^-l Cor. x. SI. 

An anecdote of St. John the Evangelist— every true représenta* 
tion of Ilfe mnst embrace its lighter as well as its more sombre pas* 
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«âges— religion deelgned to leavcn onr tohoU lifb— nnalogy bctwocn 
Récréation and Sleep-^we cannot afford to loee a single waklng mo- 
ment of car time— no waking moment morally indiffèrent— admission 
that récréation mnst be an nnbending— récréation may be, and mnst 
be, directed by onr mlnds to the glory of God — a passage of Scriptnre 
'which implies thia — ^What should be car intention in taking récréa- 
tion, expressed in words— >Ab to thelr ftrm, Récréations mnstbe inno- 
cent (not necessarily nsefol)— and innocent to ««—expérimental knowl- 
edge of onr own moral temx>erament— amusements should be amns- 
Ing — bnrdensomenefs of many (so-called) amusements— ordlnary dnl- 
ness of conversatfoD — ^what remédies can be appUed t— «very mind 
bas an interest somewhere— occasional tollsomeness of foreign travel 
—-and its cause — even in variety we shonld seek a nnity of plan — a 
good éducation shonld comprise some llgbter subjects of study — ^re- 
fi-eshment to tbe mind of even a sllght knowledge of Nature—" Con- 
slder tbe lilies of the fleld"— avoid excess in récréations— long pernods 
of leisure should pay the tax of additional dévotion— gênerai im]^or- 
tanee of the subject of reoieation, ftom its influence on tho mind . 184 
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CHAPTER I. 

*$S THE WISDOM AlO) COMFOBT OF LOOKING NO VUll- 
THEB THâN THE PRESENT DAY IN OUB 8EBTICE 09 
OOD. 

^Jle {MUfaithfvl inthatwhieh iê lead iê faUhfkU aho tnmudL** 

^LVKE XTÎ. 10. 
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Wiedom of limlting the field of roBearob In the punait of knowl- 
edge — ^wiadom of beginning firom odo centre In the praeticàl life of 
the Christian— the gênerai prindple appUed to our time— the natural 
diylBloDS of time— the day the least of them— the day a miniature of 
Ihe whole life— illustration from a convex mirror— passagea of Scrip- 
tnre tmplylng that the day is the rudiment of the life— oar provisions 
meted ont by the day— oar anxletles to be limited by the day — ^fore- 
thonght allowed within the horizon of the day — oar pnrposes to be 
limited by the same horizon— difficnlty of so ilmiting them— the morn» 
ing a miniature of yonth— how mach dépends apon the way in which 
the moming boar is spent— entranoe ai>on the business of the day 
compared to entranoe apon the business of life— llttle crosses of the 
day oompared toihe great trials ot lifo— cons<datory prospect of the 
•Tening hour of dévotion, if we maintain patience and watchf^lness 
— Reseroblance of Sleep to Death— and of rlsing to Besnrroctlon— 
Look to it that the days be well spent ; for they make np onr life— 
But if we bave thrown away (for ail spiritual purposes) many days, 
still tfaere is a possibility of rodeeming the time— how thls may ba 
âone— let to-morrow begin a new era with os 297 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON UNITY OF EFFOET IN THE SERVICE OF QOD. 

' J%<ni art eareful and troubled chaut tnamy ihingt ; hta om 
thing is needfulJ^-^LvKK x. 41, 42. 
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Simplicity and depth of the vords of our Lord illnstrated by tbe 
depth of a pellneid stream— necessity of peace In endeavonr, as well 
as of x>oaee in the conscionsness of aoceptanco— dealrableneas of hav- 
ing one single prindple ai the fonndation of onr splritoal character 
— how is thia to be reoonoiled with the obligation of falfiUing M God*s 
oommandmentst— the way in which Christian virtnes hang together 
— prominenoe of a particolar featnre in ail natnral characters, 
and of a particular grâce in ail spiritual oharact^re— growth in 
Nature proceeds Anoin one nucleus-^applicatlon of the prînciplo— 
bend yonr efforts to the eradication of the boeom sin-M>ther 
graeea will form themselves while this proeess goes on— ^Choose one 
maxini as the fonndation of the spiritual charaetei^— " Hallowed be 
thy Name*' — ^what God'a Name inclades— ** Blessed are the poor in 
spirlt *' — the prineiple ehosen shonld not be too narrow, so as to give 
rare seope for acting npon it— nor too broad, so aa to include (vir> 
tnally) many prlneiples— it should lie in a line of thou^t to vhich 
we are natarally drawn— Cultivate quietness of mlnd as a great se- 
cret of success in spiritual endeavonr— 1m>w this quietness xnay be 
had even under the consciousness of falls i 808 

CHAPTER IIL 

OF THE WAT IN WHICH WE SHOULD SEEK TO 

EDIFY OTHEBS. 

**Zet your ligkt so shine hefore merij ihat theymay tee your 
good vforkSf and ylorCfy your Faiher tohich t> in Aeatwiu"— 
ICatt. y. 16. 

A désire to do good to others is the very spot of Ood's childron— 
this désire oflen dlrected In wrong ohannels— the history of schism— 
misdirected désire to edify—its mlschlevous résulta— fandamental 
passage on which the duty of Edification is bnilt— Sermon on the 
Bionnt a perfeet code of Christian duty— danger of applying indis- 
eriminately words spoken to the Apostles, or to individuals under pe» 
cnliar eireumstances— ** Let your Ught shine beforemen" ezplained 
Arom the contezt— do nothing to hide your Christian profession— our 
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Iiord speake of ediflcatiou by example— and does not recommend 
even this for thô sake qf edijlcatian—every light muet shine unloBS 
yovL cover it np— dangers of indiBcriminate religious admonition— as 
an assnmptlon (whichmay be groundless) of religions soperiority— as 
being moet often a failure in point of result— as being a display of 
spiritual feeling, whioh mny be mischlevons to this délicate plant— 
How we may edify others— Live close to Qod, and strive to do ail ae- 
tlons as nnto Him— nev^ lower your principles to the vorld's stand» 
nrd— aim at appearing just what yon are, neither better, nor worse— 
oschew affectation in every form 81^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN "WHAT THE 8PIEITUAL LIFE CONSISTS. 

" And he opened his moutli, and tauglU them^ saying^ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit : for theira w the kingdom of heaven. 
JBlesaed are they tkat mourn : for they shall he comforted. 
JBlessed are the meek: far they shall inherit ihe earth, 
Bleesed are titey whUh do hunger and thÀaret after righieomness : 
for they shall hefUled. Blessed are the mercifvlifcT they ehall 
obtain mercy. Slessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see 
God, Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be ealled the 
ehildren of God. JBlessed are they which are persecutedfor riglit 
eoiisness' sake : for theirs i» the kinydom of ^coven."— Matt, 
V. 2—10. 

The author's excuse for Introduclng this subject at so late a pe- 
riod of the work— In what the Spiritual llfe does not consist— Not in 
ordinances— ordinance» the raeans of kindling the flame or of feeding 
It, but not the flame— the gardener's tools not the llfe of the tree— 
our unhappy tendeney to confound xneans -with ends— Monastioism 
assumes that the Spiritual Llfe conslsts in ordinances— Scripture, 
where it touches on the vitals of religion, omlts ail mention of ordi- 
nance— the Spiritual life does not ccnsist of actions— the ftuit Is not 
the life— View of religion as mère usefulness congenial to the English 
mlnd— Spiritual life does not conslst in actlvities— religions aotivity 
of the présent day— we ail catch the splrit of it— our natural zest for 
work quickened by the disgust of young and eamest mlnds with the 
controversial extravagances of the day— the mischievous tendeney of 
this result— Christian practice supposed to be separable ftt)m Chris- 
tian doctrine— in what the Spiritual life doea conslst ?—answers from 
Bcripture-it is internat— not eren private prayer ta the spiritual We, 
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Independently of tlie mind wlth -which it la offered— It Is atipematural 
^•ihe application of thls term JaBtifled— It la devetoped arnid trial and 
opposition— tli\B illaBtrated by the béatitudes of meeknera and meroy 
— the first béatitude gives the ftindamental grâce of the Cbiistlao 
oharacter^-applicatiod of thèse varloas criterla In eelf'examlnatlon 829 



CHAPTER V. 

THAT OUE STUDY OP GOÛ'S TEUTU MUST BE WITH THB 

HEAET. 

*^JBitt even unto ihis day^ when Moses is rectd, the vail ù upon iheir 
heart, Newrihdets vfhen il êhaU tum to the Zard, the vail ahaU 
he iaken avoay^ — 2 CoB. iiL 15, 16. 

Jewlsh bllDdnesB lesiilted firom a prédisposition not to belleve— 
In what form the tmth Is reoognized tiiat a man's Jndgment la liable 
to be prejndioed by his InoUnatlonB— non-recognition of this truth in 
the attempt of heathen philosophors to persnade men to vlrtue— the 
metbod of Socrates— hlstorlcally Christlanity began "wlth an api>e«l 
to the aifections— the doctrine of the Gospel makes the Bame appeal 
—If oral effeot whioh the atory of Christ'a death la llkely to prodnee 
— jnstlfying faith shown to be an opération of the heart— every for- 
ward step In the spiritual life mnst be made with fhe heart^the ne- 
cesslty of ** «nef ton*' to effectlre preachlng— stndy of Scriptnre too 
often drops into a mère intellectnal exerclse-nmare of the intereat 
which attaches to Sorlptnre In a literary point of vlew— the aaving 
tmths are the simplest — study ohiefly Ohrlst crucifled, who is tiie 
centre of God's révélation 840 



CHAPTER VL 

ON LIYING SY BULE. 

** Upon thefirtt day of the week let every one of you lay hy Mm in 
store as God hathprosperedhitn,that there be no ffatherin^swhen 
Jcome,^ — 1 Ck)R. xvi. 2. 

DIscrepancy between the genoml tone of New Testament precept, 
and the passage at the heod of the Ghapter— wladom of St. PauTa 
mie on the subject of almsglying—lmpoBalbility of adaptlng the rnl» 
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%o ail circumstanoos— gonoral doarth of mloB In the New Tostam<Bnt 
pointed oat, and acoonntod for— moming and ovenlng jprlvate prayer, 
and pnblio wonhip on Sanday rcgarded as a sort of law of oonaofence 
—nature ftimishes materlals for ail the arts of life— as Scrlptnre fur- 
nisbes princlples for ail mies of boly living— tfais analogy worked 
ont— each Christian to frame raies for himself— grave responsibillty 
of keeplng tbe souI— and the necessity tbence arlsing for a wise rule 
and metiiod of life— mies nmst be adapted to our tempérament and 
eiroumstancea— raies urgentty reqnired In the matter of almsgiving— 
spécifie résolutions recommended, firamed on a foresigbt of the trials 
of the day— rules shoald be made a help, not a penànce . . .85^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE MISCniEF AND DANGEB OF EXAGGEBATIONS IN 

BELIOION. 

" Let us prophesy aeeorditiff to the proportion offaiihP 

Rom. xiî. 6. 

A oomparison from Mb» writlngs of Lord Bacon— morbid tendeucy 
of the human mind to caricature thetrnths presonted toit— ail hercsy 
a caricature of truth— Uiis instanced in the erroneous views of the 
Quaker--and in those of some modéra divines, who magnity Ood's 
Justioe at the ezpense of His Love— spiritual writers often put a 
strain upon favourite preoepts of the Gospel— an instance in wbich 
St. François de Sales carieatured the grâce of résignation — natural» 
ness of character in the soriptural Saints— traces of it in St. Paul— in 
order to keep the mind firee firom exaggerations, read Scripture co- 
piously— candi dly— and giving full weight to those parts which do 
not naturally attract you— imbue the mind with it .... 868 



CHAPTER Vm. 

OF THE GREAT YABIETT OF MEN^S CHABACTEBS IN THE 

CHUBCH OF CHBIST. 

** As the hoêy i$ one, and hath many memhers^ and ail the memberê 
of that one body, heing many\ are one hody ; »o aho U ChrUt^'-^ 
1 Cor. xiî. 12. 

The varions extraordinary gifts of the early Churob came firom 
Oio same author, and vork togother to thesame end— varietyin nnlty 
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the law of nature— ag«ncy of the ranle laws of nature Sn distinct 
epherea— great variety in Holy ScriptnreB — ^the nnity of Holy Serip- 
tare traced from its earlier toits laterbooks—same featore of yaiiety 
in nnlty to be expected in tbe Chnrch of Christ— the snpematnral 
giffcs hâve moet of them some natùral endbwment which corresponds 
with them— difibrence of character and endowments in 8t. Peter, 8t. 
Fanl, 8t. John, and other scriptural Saints— religions expérience of 
difTerent Ghrlstlans widely différent— convenions of a wbolly différ- 
ent kind reeorded on the same page of Soripture— onr method of 
serring God will difiisr wlth our capacltles and position— tesson of 
eharity towards those who take a différent Une of religions thonght 
from onrselves — each Christian designed to be an original spécimen of 
redeeming love and grâce 878 

CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE IDEA OF 8ACEIFICE, AS PEEVADING THE 

CHBISTIAN'S LIFE. 

^ An holy priesthoody to offer up êpirUual tacrifices^ acceptable to 
Ood by JesuB Christ.''^ — 1 Pbt. iL 6. 

Ail forms of religion hâve Involved the ides of sacriflce— this per- 
haps traoeable to the lingering tradition of Noah-s sacrifice after the 
flood— instinct of the humsn heart whleh instigatetf mon to sacrifice 
analyzed— bold which the idea has of the mind, shown by the System 
V Romanlâm— the saerifice of Christ, whlch is the central doctrine 
»f our religion, comprehends the sweet-savonr offering of His Life, 
and the sinmffering of His Doath— ftmdamental différence of thèse 
two ofiferings ezplained— Christ our altar— Ood still reqnires from 
Christii^s the sweet-savour thongh not the sin-oflnBring— the ofibring 
of tbe body as a living sacrifice— of praise— of alms— how ail thèse 
three offerings are recognized in the Communion Service— possibllity 
of offering an acceptable sacrifice an encouraging thonght— privilège 
of l^ing allowed to please God by an acceptable trlbute— self-obla^ 
tion shpuld form part of our mbming*B dévotion, and the spirit of it 
«hould pervade our common actions— materials of an acceptable offer- 
ing always at hand— but no offering can be acceptable independêntly 
of the médiation and intercession of Christ, Who is the true altar . 888 

CHAPTER X. 

OF ALLOWIKG IN OUR MINDS A PREPONDERANCE TO 

TRIPLES. 

^ Woe unio you^ JScribes and FharUees^ hypocrUei t for yepay lUhê 
ùf fmnt and amte and eummm^ and haw <mUUed tK^ wmghU 
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ter matterê of ihe law, jvdgment^ merey^ and faUh: them 
ought ye to hâve dane^ and not to leave the other undone"^-^ 
Matt. xxii. 23. 

PAG a 

Attention to little daties oontinually recommended in thU treatlBo 
—and 'why— ordinary life made np of Ilttle tbings— great crises occnr 
eomparatlvely seldoiu— Even duties not moral but cérémonial (sucli 
as révèrent postures in prayer) bave tbeir importance— mal^ng tbe 
responses — attention to little tbings may degenerate into scrupnlosity 
— cane of tbe Pharisees — two opposite babits of mlnd as regards little 
tbings imported by men into tbeir religion— punctilionsness in smaU 
matters qolte consistent witb tbe neglect of greater— tbe comparative 
Insignlficance of ritual and antiqnarian controversies, and of tbe deoo* 
ration of Cburobes — formalities often adbered to by those -wbo pro- 
fess to disregard forms— bow tbe spirit of Religion may be allowed to 
evaporate, "wbile foVmal régulations are observed— formai rcstraints 
as to amusement — formai observance of Sunday — Wbile you use raies 
as abelp, keep yomr eye fixed on tbe spirit and principle of tbem — 
Love to God and man tbo fuliilling of tbe -wbolo Law — ^view ail otbor 
tbings as they stand relatod to thèse two great objects * . . . SD5 



CHAPTER XL 

OF IMPEOVING OUE TALENTS. 

" JFbr ihe kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far 
eountry^ wJio eaiïed his ovm servante, and delivered unto them Ai» 
goode. And unto one he gavefive ialents, to another iwo, and to 
another one .* to everg man aeeording to his several ahilitg : and 
straightwag took hîa journeg, 

** ITien he toMch had receîved the one talent came and saidy Zord, 1 
knew thee that ihou art an hard man, reaping ichere ihou hast 
not sovfn, andgathering where thou hast not strawed: and Ivxu 
afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou 
hast that is thine. Exs lord answered and said unto him, Thou 
mcked and slMful servant, thou hnewest that I reaped where I 
sowed not, and gather tohere I hâve not strawed: thoufiughiest 
therefore to hâve put my money to the exchangers, andthen at mj 
comingishould hâve recdved mine own wiih usury" — ^Matt, xxv 
14, 15—24, 26, 26, 27. 

Misapprebensions wbicb migbt arise IVom the moral of the Para- 
ble of the Virgin»— how the Parable of tbo Talents coiTects them~» 
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the cbaracter Indicated by tho alothful servant— shrinldng from tho 
pastoral responeibility lu tbose qaalifled for it— ordination by oon- 
Btraint in tbe early Churcb — soantinoBS of endowments a plea for not 
Improving tbem — tbe pbraee " accordlng to blB ability " ezplained— 
St. Panl endowed witb ten talents— hia improvcment of tïiem — St. 
Barnabas^s one talent — ^bls Improvement of It— bov St. Bamabas 
migbt bave acted llke tbe slotbfol servant— men largely endowed are 
not generally slotbfal, and wby — ^tfae majority médiocre — wbat mo- 
tives indace tbe slonderly endowed to be slotbfol— Wbat la the one 
talent entmstod to me ?— conjectures as to what U may be— How may 
I gain from it the largest interest t— bard tbonghts of 6od lie at tbe 
root of unfruitftilness in religion— He never calls ns to a standard of 
dnty for wbicb He is not ready to quallfy ns— In proportion to tbe 
burden laid upon ns He gives more grâce . . . . • .406 



CHAPTER XII. 

OP THE INTERIOE LIFE. 

** Hien ahaU ihe Jdngdom of keaven be likened unio ten virffinSy 
whieh took iheir lampa, and went forth to meet the hridegroom. 
And five of them toere wise, and five were fooliah, They ihat 
werefoolish took their lamps^ and took nx> oU toîth them : but the 
toiae took oil in their vessels toith thâr lamps, While ihe bridô' 
groiym. tarriedy they aU alumbered and êîept. And at midnÀghJt 
ihere waa a ery made^ Behold^ ihe bride^oom cometh : go ye oui 
to- meet Idm, Then aU those virgins arose^ and trimmed their 
lampe» And ihe foolish aaid unto the wiee^ Qive vs of your 
oil: for our lampe are gone oui. But ihe vnee anewered eaying, 
Not 80 : lest ihere be not enough for ue and you : but go ye rather 
to them ihat sell, and buy for yourselves. And tohile they toeni 
to buy, ihe bridegroom came: and they ihat were ready went in 
mth him io the marriage: and the door waa ehut, Afterwarde 
came aleo the other virgine, aaying, Lord, Lord, open to tte. But 
he answered and said, Verily I eay unto you, I know you noi, 
Watch therefore for ye know neither the day nor the hour whereîn 
ihe Son ofman cometh.'''* — ^Matt. xxv. 1 — 18. 

We reour in tbis cbapter to tbe fnndamental Idea of tbe treatlse— 
the Propbecy on the Mount— eolemn period of its delivery— the tetral* 
9gy of Parables, which closes tbe Propbecy— tho Virgins are thoso 
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wbo correspond fervently with tho grâce originally beetowed on tbem 
— ^the llame of hope and eamest oxpectation — ^wbat kept it bnming iu 
tbe early Ohurcb— delay of tbe Second Advent, and discrimination - 
of cbaracter resolting therefrom— religion passes Into a matter of 
principle— modem Gbrlstians often go on npon tbe stock of tbelr 
early religions impressions— decay in tbem of tbe interior life of 
faith— bov defectivoness in tbe Sermons of tbe day may oontribnte 
to sncb decay— conversion (not édification) regarded as tbe business 
of tbe pnipit— tbe emblems of tbe ligbt and tbe oU explained— so 
mncb grâce ezpended on tbe ontward life of tbe Gbristian, just as so 
mach oil is expended in keeping a ligbt buming— Prayer tbe meaus 
of seouring a reserve of oil— Yet not stated prayer, bnt tbat wbicb 
mixes itself t^ witb ail onr actions— bow in tbe midat of active ser- 
vice we may seoure fi'esb enppliea of grâce— neeessityof spiritual in- 
dnatry in order to peraeveranoo— onr treatiee a proteat !n Ikvonr of the 
Interior Ute 41S 



PART I. 

INTRODUCTOBTf. 



CIIAPTER I. 

ON THE LOW STANDAED OF PERSONAL SELIGION NOW 
PEEVALENT, AND THE CAUSES OF IT. 

** A certain man drew a how ai a verdure^ and smoie the king 
of Israël hetween the joints of ihe kamesa,^'' — 1 Einos 
xxii. 84. 

No one, howevcr well satisfied he may be with the 
intellectual and moral progress of the âge in which we 
live, can look abroad upon the state of the Church in 
this country, without gathering from the survey a 
painful impression that the standard of Personal Re- 
ligion aniong us is niiserably low. Doubtiess there is 
a great deal of talk upon the subject of religion. And 
doubtiess, aiso, as the candid observer will not hesîtate 
to confess, there is something better and deeper than 
talk, — a certain excitement of the public mind, a 
gênerai sensation on the subject, which indeed is the 
reason of its being so much discussed. The interest of 
ail classes is alive about religion ; a delightful coiitrast 
indeed with the torpid state of things which Wesley 
and Whitefield found, when they were first visited with 
serions convictions, and from which they were God's 
instruments for recovering both the Church and tho 
sects. But this gênerai interest in the many is quite 
consistent with a vcry low standard vf religions attain- 
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ment in individuals, — ^low, I mean, in comparison of 
what might be expected from the motive power which 
the Gospel brings to bear upon the heart. 

Let it be considered that God cannot be guilty of 
the îoWj of employing a stupendous machinery to 
achieve an insignifîcant resuit, or a resuit which might 
be achieved, and has been achieved in another manner. 
And then let it be observed how stupendous the 
machinery is, which Christianity brings to bear upon 
the human heart ; that the force employed to sanctify 
that heart is, if I may say so, the whole force of God, — 
the force of motive derived from the Incarnation and 
Résurrection, the force of princîple derived from the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Let it be remembered 
that it is the repeatedly declared design of this ex 
penditure of power to make men meet for the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in light, — in other words, to 
sanctify or make saints of them. And then let us 
tum, and look about us, and ask where are the saints ? 
Is Christianity producing among us the fruits, which 
God, when He planted it in the soil of the earth, 
designed it to produce ? To many questions respecting 
our moral condition, we can perhaps give a satisfactory 
answer. If you ask where is integrity, where is 
amiability, where is social worth, where is attendance 
upon the ordinances of religion, where are almsdeeds 
and charitable institutions, we can produce our in« 
stances. But be it remembered that many, if not ail, 
of thèse fruits can be borne by unregenerate human 
nature. The annals of heathenism record numerous 
instances of integrity and even ascetic self-denial among 
the philosophers, and many others of a high moral tone 
an<l a brilliant disinterestedness among the people at 
large. Nay, is it not notorious that there were among 
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the heathen, men in whom the religious instinct waa 
strongly awakened, men of eamest ininds who looked 
forward wîth vague appréhension, not however un- 
mixed with hopes of release, to that future life, of 
wfaich they caught a glioipse ever and anon from the 
dickering and uncertain raj of the light of Nature î 
But Christian saintliness must surely go beyond this, 
as being the product of much higher agencies. And 
vrhere is Christian saintliness ainong us? Without 
denying its existence, it may be yet said that none of 
the instances we can show of it are of a high caste. 

Indeed, is it not the case that there is a singular 
analogy between the présent state of knowledge and 
of piety, — that in this âge literature and religion fare 
niuch alikeT lu what were called the dark âges, 
literature was the monopoly of the few ; gross igno- 
rance was the condition of the many. There were some 
monks and priests who represented ail the érudition 
of their times, and were great luminaries of leaming. 
And much later than the dark âges, while printing was 
in its chîldhood, and the helps to knowledge few or 
noue, you meet with men who were great repositories 
of the literature of the day, giants of intellectual re- 
source. It is not so any longer. Every one knows 
a little ; few know much ; and fewer still know pro- 
foundly ; they hâve drawn what they know, not from 
the fountain-head, but from commentaries, and ab- 
stracts, and summaries, and indices, and other books 
whose province is to make the attainment of know- 
ledge cheap and easy. Is it not the same with piety ? 
The great saints of primitive (nay of mediœval) times 
stand eut like stars in the firmament of the Church, 
ail the brighter for the darkness of heathenism or of 
superstition which surrounds them* But the tendency 
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of modem times has been to diffuse among many the 
piety which was once concentrated in the few. The 
public are religious as a public, but in individuale the 
sait has lost its savour. Every body can speak volubly 
upon controversial subjects ; but where are the men, 
upon whose heart the Truth, which is at stake in con- 
troversîes, is making every day, by meaus of prayer 
and méditation, a deeper imprint ? 

If any remedy is to be applied to this state of 
things, it is plain that we must fîrst set ourselves to 
inquire into its causes. And in conducting this in« 
quiry, it is natural to turn our eyes in the first place 
to the Christian ministry, as at présent exercised in 
this country. If the results of the Gospel are not 
what they should be, it is probable that there are some 
defects in the instrumentality which it condescends to 
employ. If saints be not made by the great system, 
may it not be that the means of working it are out of 
order ? Now we are distinctly told that Grod's great 
instrumentality for the sanctification and salvation of 
soûls is the ministry of the Word ; " He gave some, 
Apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers ; " ( for what end ? ) 
**/or the perfecting of the saints^ for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the hody of Christ: till 
we ail corne in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfeet man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.** 
Stripping this passage of its beautiful inspired phraseo 
logy, and dropping its référence to those miraculous 
gifts which hâve now passed away, its gist and upshot 
is this, that the ministry of God's Word is the great 
appointed means for the perfecting of the saintly or 
Christ-like character in man. Is there then any ilaw 
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in our ministry, which may in some measure account 
for the low standard of Personal Belîgion, on which 
we hâve been commcnting % We fear there is. We 
believe that the Christian Ministry having, by God's 
design and constitution, two arms wherewith to do its 
work, one of thèse arms has become paralyse d by in- 
activity. We believe that its office ( as regards the 
Word of God ) being twofold, to rouse consciences, and 
to guide them, we hâve for a long time past in the 
Church (and probably it is the same with the sects) 
contented ourselves with rousing, while we hâve 
done scarcely any thing to guide them. The one 
object of ail our teaching, whether in formai sermons or 
in books, has been to make impressions, not to give 
them a right direction, when made. The sermon is 
thrown every Sunday into the midst of the people, 
very much as the arrow which found out King Ahab 
was darted into the host of Israël, to take its chance 
amid the thousand arrows which on that day were 
winging their flight to and fro. Often, no doubt, the 
grâce and providence of God directs the shaft to the 
right quarter, causes it to reach some sinner's con- 
science, through the joints of a harness of insensibility 
and indifférence, and to rankle there in real and abiding 
conviction. But the misfortune is, that where such 
an effect is really produced, both minister and people 
seem to think, judging from their conduct, that the 
work in that particular case has gone quite far enough. 
The impression having been made is thenceforth leflb to 
itsclf; the working power being there, it is assumed 
that it will work, without any further pains on our 
part. The minister prépares a similar stirring appeal 
for other consciences ; and the people acquiesce in a 
religion of good émotions, as if thèse émotions wero 
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sanctitj itself, and not rather something to begin and go 
on upon, — the primary impulse in the life-long pursuit 
of sanctity. And thus the good impressions are àllowed 
to run to vaste, and no real ground is gained by them. 

We hâve satd that a low standard and a wide 
diffusion seem to be the law to which both religion 
and éducation are subjected in the présent day. And 
perhaps there may be, when we corne to look closely, 
a similar defect in the instrumentality employed by 
both. Popular lectures are one of the great agencies 
employed in the spread ot knowledge. It is the 
object of thèse lectures to put in a lively and attractive 
form so much of the subject as is agreeable and 
entertaining^ and to hide away ail the abstruse re- 
search^ or the abstruse reasoning, by which the results 
are arrived at The lecturer is considercd to hâve 
gained his point if he has skilfuUy dressed a rather 
spare dish of knowledge with the garniture of amuse- 
ment, and sent away his audience pleased and tickled 
with the conceit of having caught a cursory insight 
into the bearings of his subject But as they hâve 
ne ver grappled with the éléments of the study, the 
new facts or ideas conveyed to them are forgotten 
almost as soon as acquired. Whatever advantages 
such a System may hâve, it is certain that no scholar 
was ever made by it. For even now (notwithstanding 
our intellectual advance) there is no royal road to 
knowledge ; and those who would really and truly 
know must still submit to the condition of laborious 
and graduai discipline ; " line upon linc, precept upon 
precept, hère a little, and there a little." 

But do not the great majority even of good and 
nseful sermons resemble in their princfples and objects 
thèse popular lectures 1 Do not those sermons 
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especially resemble them, which ît is now the &shion 
to preach to the masses, and from which we expect 
some great results, as if they were the one religiouR 
agency of the day ? If we were to defiiie modem 
sermons as "popular expositions of Holy Scripture, 
with a warm and stirring application to men's con- 
sciences," should we go far wrongl They are de- 
signed to make, and often (under Grâce) they de 
make, wholesome impressions of a spiritual character, 
and the people who are touched by them go away 
pleased, thinking "they hâve got good." And good 
they hâve got, no doubt ; but then it is good which is 
not foUowed up. If the good should go in some cases 
as far as real conversion, or change of will, there seems 
to be no provision for édification, that is, for building 
on the foundation thus laid. They hâve been exhorted 
to religion ; but they hâve not been instructed in it 
There is in our exercise of the ministry no systematic 
plan on which people are taught, and brought on 
gradually towards ^ the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ." And the results are most mis* 
chievous. Piety dégénérâtes înto a séries of shallow 
émotions, which evaporate in the absence of stirring 
appeals to the conscience. The soûls of our people 
become like Bethesda's pool. Periodically they are 
impregnated with an heallng influence; ^an angel 
goeth down înto the pool, aod troubleth the water." 
But, alas ! the virtue of the stirring is but momen- 
tary ; the dregs quickly fall again to the bottom, and 
the water becomes dead, stagnant, and unprofitable as 
before. 

Thus we seem to hâve found that one of the causes 
of the low standard of Personal Religion among us, is 
probably the want of an^' defînite direction of con- 
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Hcience, after it has been once awakened. If we carry 
our inquiry still farther back, and ask the reasons why 
this part of the ministerîal work has been neglected, 
we shall probably find that it is owing to reactions 
from a state of things wrong in itsclf. Before the 
Eeformatîon, the confessional exîsted as a living power 
in the church ; it exists still in the communion of the 
Church of Rome. Frightful as are the evils and 
abuses inseparably connected with the system of 
regular compulsory confession, there was at least thîs 
advantage connected with it, that under such a system 
the minister could not forget the duty imposed upon 
hîm of directing the awakened conscience. Counsel he 
must perforée give, counsel practical and definite for 
the eradîcation of those sins, the avowal of which was 
poured weekly into his ear. The Protestant clergy- 
man on the other hand, confined to the pulpit, is 
thereby, of course, thrown back to a much greater 
distance from the minds of his dock. He does not 
know, and cannot know, except in those very rare 
cases, where a révélation of such things is voluntarîly- 
tendered to hîm, what îs the nature of their difîîculties, 
or the quarter in which their trials lie. Hence arises 
a temptatîon (though surely not a necessity) to do as 
the certain man in the passage above referred to did, 
to let fly his word of counsel without any definite aim, 
to be gênerai and vague both in doctrine and exhorta- 
tion. And ît is well if the generality and vagueness 
do not go so far as to become unreality, if the por- 
traitures of the believer and unbeliever are not so 
overcharged as that no man really resembles either of 
them, and if consequently the dîscourse, beîng meant 
for nobody in particular, does not fare worse than the 
ieath-shaft of Ahab, and hit nobody in particular 
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But why, because we rîghtly reject the odious system 
of the confessîonal, are we to abandon the attempt to 
direct tîie hutnan conscience from the pulpit, or from 
the press î The Apostles had no oonfessionals. And 
yet were not the Apostles ever making such attempt» 
as we speak of ? What is the nature of the Apostolic 
Epistles 1 Are they not ail addresses to believers in 
Christ, whose consciences had already received the 
fyrimary impulse of true religion, with the view of 
guîding them in their perplexities, confîrming them in 
their convictions, forewaming them against their tempt- 
ations, encouraging them in their troubles, explaining 
to them their difficulties, and generally building them 
up in their most holy faith? And are not the 
Apostolic Epistles the great model of what stated 
Christian teaching in a Christian country should be ? — 
a process, be it observed, widely différent from the 
evangelizing of the heathen, and recognized as différent 
in the great baptismal commission given by our Lord 
in the last verses of St. Matthew's Gospel, where He 
bids His Apostles first " teach " as a preliminary to 
baptism, — ^teach with the view of making disciples, — 
and suhsequentîy to 5ap^2«m ^' teach" the couverts so 
made "to observe ail things, whatsoever He had 
commanded." Those two teachings are quite distinct. 
The object of the one was to arouse the conscience of 
the heathen ; the object of the other was to direct the 
conscience of the Christian. 

The state of things on which we hâve been animad- 
verting is also probably due in part to a reaction from 
the hard and dry style of preaching, which was in 
fashion some half-century ago. Some of us eau 
remember the time when sermons were nothing more 
than moral essays, setting forth some duty, or some 
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grâce of the Christian character, with little or no 
référence to those evangelical motives from which alone 
an acceptable obédience can spring, and no suggestions 
of any value as to the method in which the particular 
grâce recommended might be obtained. You were- 
told that humility, and self déniai, and contentment 
were excellent things, and worthy of being pursued by 
ail men ; but as to the considérations which alone can 
move to the pursuit, and as to any practical method of 
maintaînîng them under difficulties, you were left in 
ignorance. But when it pleased God to quicken the 
dry bones of the Church with new life, men began to 
see that to divorce the moral code of Christ from His 
constraining love, which alone can enable us to keep it, 
was an unhallowed act, upon which God's blessing can 
never rest, and that the exhortations of the Christian 
preacher should be something warmer, and more génial, 
and more persuasive than the moralizings of Seneca. 
Since that tlme, with the usual precipitancy of men to 
extrêmes, our divines hâve chiefly busied themselves 
with doctrine, and relinquished (or but feebly occupied) 
the ground of precept. The impression has been that 
people know every thing about Christian duty, and 
hâve no need to be enlightenéd on that head. And if 
by Christian duty be meant simply the moral law of 
God, in its outward, literal aspect, perhaps the impres- 
sion is more or less correct, at least as regards the 
educated classes. But if by Christian duty be meant 
sanctity of life and character, and a growing conformity 
to the image of the Lord Jésus, we must be pardoned 
for expressing our conviction that our best and most 
respectable congrégations hâve very little insight into 
the thing itself, and still less into the method of its 
attainmént. 
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We dévote thèse pages, then, to giving some sug- 
gestions on the nature of Personal Religion, and the 
method of cultivating it, — a subject for the treatment 
of which by the minîsters of Christ ît appears to ua 
that the circumstanoes of the time urgently call. We 
address our remarks more especially to those "who per- 
cseive the hollowness of a religion of merely good 
impressions, and who feel that, if there be vitality in 
the Christian principle within them, they ought, as 
years roU on, to be makîng progress. The mère earnest 
de^re for a holier life, which is often Ibund in such 
souIs, is something, — nay, it is much, — it is the fruit of 
grâce, it is the working in the inner man of the instinct 
which Baptism implanted. Take courage, brother ! 
Earnest désire of holiness is holiness in the germ thereof. 
Soon shalt thou know, if only thou wilt follow on to 
know, the Lord* But take one short and plain caution 
before we start Sanctity is not the work of a day, but 
of a life. Growth in grâce is subject to the same law of 
graduai and imperceptible advanoe as growth in nature. 
God's natnral création, Moses tells us, was built up step 
by step, out of its fîrst rudiments. Who could hâve 
believed that the germs of ail the fair objecta which we 
behold in ziatore were in that void, and dark, and 
formless eart^, over whose waters the Spirit of God 
spread His fostering wing *? And who could hâve be- 
lieved that in this heart of ours, — such a medley of 
passions, vanities, pettîness, ignorance, as now it is, — 
there should be the g^ms of every grâce which can 
bloom in the garden of God — of child-like humility, 
yea, and of heroio self-sacrifice 1 - Yet so it is. Be but 
true to your convictions. Do but follow the instigations 
of that Spirit who hovered over the waters of your 
Baptism. Follow Him in darkness and light, through 
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honor and dîshonor, through evil report and good 
Teport, and in due tîme the new création shall dawn 
within thee, and the fair fabric of God's spiritual king- 
dom shall be built up step by step, — '^ righteousnesa, 
and peaoe, and joy in the Holy Ghost." 



CHAPTER II. 

OH THE CHIEF OHABAOTEBIBTIO OF P£BSOKAL 

BELIGION. 

" Grow in grâce J^ — 2 Pet. iiî. 18. 

In our first Chapter we spoke of the low standard 
of Personal Religion now prévalent, and of the causes 
of it. We assumed that every one of our hearers 
would form a more or less correct idea of what Was 
meant by Personal Religion, and thus that there was 
no need, — at ail events at that early stage of the 
argument,— of any forma, définition. The words spoke 
for themselves sufficiently to enable us to foliow the 
line of thought, along which our minds were then 
travelling. We shall gain, as we proceed, a more 
distinct and more highly chiselled notion in connexion 
with them ; and such a notion, we trust, the présent 
Chapter will convey. 

What is Personal Religion? What has been said 
already will hâve taught us that it is something more 
than a mère partaking in those sensations and in that 
gênerai interest about religion, which are now so widely 
difFused among the public. We hâve also seen that it 
is something distinct from good impressions on the 
mind of the indîvidual, which too often terminate upon 
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themselves. Thèse, however, are rather négative than 
positive features of it ; and, having întimated what it 
is not, we are now inquiring what it is. One positive 
charaoteristic, then, of Personal BeligioD-«*-perhaps ît« 
chief positive charaeteristic — is,. spiritual growth-^-the 
growth of the individual soûl " unto a perfect. man, 
unto the measure of the stature of thè fulnass of 
Christ." Personal Religion in volves growth in grâce ; 
so that where there is growth, there is Personal Reli- 
gion ; and where there is no growth^ although there 
may be interest in religions subjects, and keenness 
about eontroversies, and a p^eeptiou of the importance 
of Divine troth, and a warm defence of orthodoxy, 
there Personal Religion is unknown. 

Now to say tiiat Personal Religion is charaoterized 
by growth, ia only another form of saying that the 
man who bas it is spiritually alive. Growth in tha 
animal and V€getable worlds ia the sure sign, and tbe 
pnly sure sign of liië» lî a branch does not spront, 
and put forth leaf and blossom in the spring, we know 
that it is a dead braach, — ^the sap which is the life of 
the tree doés not reach it,ris not oirculating throt^hût. 
If an infant lives, it grows^-^^ineee^ses in stature daily, 
while its features fill ont gradually into that definite 
shape which.. they are to wear throngh life. Butwe 
need not restrict the remarie -to infants. The bodies 
of adults grow as really, though îlot as sensibly^ as 
those of children. Particles» of matter are continually 
fiying oflf from our .bodies, aad being replaced by 
others ; so that, aoeording to a rery old and olton- 
quoted eomputation, the whole mass of the human 
Dody undergoes an enti^ chatte, — ^becomes, in fact, a 
new body, — cmce in every seven years. Thîs constant 
discharge of old particles, and aecretion of new on<w, 
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though àocomponied wîth no change of feature or 
stature, is growth ; and it is a sign of the vital ity of 
the body« A dead body lacks the principle of life, by 
whieh alone nourishment ean be taken in from air and 
food, and transmuted into the substance of the humas 
frame. 

Now we know that • nature îs every where a parable 
of grâce* Its beîi^ so is the basis of idl those beau- 
tiful illustrations whidi are ealled the paraUes of our 
Lord. And în the case befbre us, nature fumishes a 
most important paraMe of relîgîous truth. There îs no 
organie life without growth in nature ; and there is no 
spiritual l^e without growth in grâce. I say, na spiritual 
life, — no continuoria staU of life. Spiritual impulses 
there may be many. Impulses, kovrever, are not life, 
though tfaey mayorigînate or restore life. Hero again 
we vesort to nature for an illustration. There is an 
agency connected with life oailed galvanism. You may 
galvanize a paralysed limb^ and by galvanism. rosaj 
restore the. circulation, and so restore life, to it. But 
the galvanism is not the life; it ooly Kouses the 
dormant powers of life. Galvanism is a certain develop- 
ment of eleetricity, the samer mysterious agent whîch 
în another form, darts to and fro among. the douds of 
heaven. The life of the limb, on the olher hand, con- 
eists in its answering the purposes foc which it was 
made, in its habituai subservience to the will, in the 
power of contracting and relaxing its muscles, when 
the will gives it notiee to do so. Now the professing 
Christian^ who is not spiritually alive, is a paralysed 
member of the Body of Christ. Impulses îcoxa a 
heavenly agent, the Holy Ghoat,are ever and anon sent 
through the médium of God's ordinancea into the 
Body of Christ^ and impart a coBvukive, fitful motion 
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eyeu to those limbs which are paralysed. \\ does not, 
however, foUow that the paralysed linibs are restored. 
In some cases they may be; m some they inay not» 
At ail events, the âtful movement of the limb is one 
thing, ita permanent vitality another, That glawing 
impression which you carried away from such a sermon, 
that seriousBess which such a wamlog or such a bereare- 
m^Qt lefb on your mind, may, after a conyuLsiTe more- 
ment of the soûl — afber saddening you for a week, or 
wringing a few tears from you-^pass away for ever, 
and leave you stili in a state of spiritual paralysis. 
Or it may really rouse the powers of llfe in your soûl, 
may sucoeed in enlisting l^e whole machinery of the 
inûer man,-^iuiderstanding^ aôèctions, will, in Christ's 
Bervice,-**-may aot as the first impulse in a çareer of 
hoUcneas, Do not confound God's grâce, its motions, in* 
fluenoes, instigations, inspirations, with spiritual life* 
Jt is on aocoont of this eo&fusion of tfaought that well* 
meaning persons often suppose ail to be right with them 
because they are the subjects of so many good impres- 
sions. God's graoe cornes to us from without, in order 
to quieken spiritual life in us ; but the life itself is some» 
thing internai The grâce resembles the angel who 
troubled Belhesda^s pool, and for a moment oonveyed 
to }t a healing virtue. The lifè of the water would hâve 
ooosiflted in its beiii^ changed permanently from a 
stagnant pool into a living spring, which as a &ct was 
never done; 

To résume, then, our argument at the point from 
which we hâve sMghtly digressed. The question whether 
any of us bas Pers(»ial Beligion, résolves itself into a 
question whether he has in hîm a prinçiple of spiritual 
growth ; and spiritual growth implies spiritual life. Per- 
■onal Religion th^r^ore ia, in faot, one and the samo 
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thing with the spiritual life of the individual soûl. — And 
now let us turn, at this early period of the discussion, 
to examine our own consciences npon the truth which we 
hâve already gained. It must, I suppose, stand to 
reason that nothing hut a Personal Beligion will stand 
us in stead at the last daj. The individual will then be 
the ohject of the Divine scrutiny ; not the society in 
which he has moved, and whose sentiments, habits, and 
cîrcumstances hâve perhaps reflected npon hira à super- 
ficîal tinge of piety. Society is made up of individuals ; 
and the sentiments of socîety are ultîmatcly formed and 
doter mined by the sentiments of individuals ; and there- 
fore God, who searchcs ail deep things, will examine at 
that day mîcroscopically the little world of the in- 
dividual's mind. *' And when the kîng came in to see the 
guests," says our Savîour, " he saw there a man which 
had not on a wèddîng garment.** He saw there a man ; 
one man, — singular ; — ^not that there will not be found 
at the last day hundreds of thousands of sonls in the same 
sad plight as this poor man ; but to teach us forcibly, by 
the sélection of a single spécimen, that no one shall pasa 
muster in the crowd, that not only ail, but each must be 
judged, — ^that upon each soûl in that awful crisis the full 
glare of Divine Omnîscience must be tumed in — ^that the 
religion which alone will then abide must be persooal, 
deep, individual. Is ours • then ftt présent a Personal 
Religion ? Is it a growing one î Is there a prindple 
of growth in it 1 Does it wax stronger against tempt- 
ations, more stedfast in faith, more constant and more 
fervent in prayer, as years roll on 1 Are our vîews of 
God and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing, and 
becoming more adéquate ? Are they more humbling to 
ourselves, but at the same time more inwardly satîs 
factory and consolatory than they used to bel Areb» 
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seiting sîns more resolutely and successfully mortified 
than they used to be 1 Are our soûls, though sometîmes 
stirred by spiritual émotions, like Bethesda's pool T or 
is the Spirit's agency in them deep, profound, eternal — 
*' a well of water springing up into everlasting life î" 

Eeader, seeing that on the answer to thèse questions 
our ail is suspended, it behoves us to be very careful in 
-answering them. Is my religion a growing one ? In 
that Word "growing" the décision of the whole ques- 
tion is wrapped up. Mark the point, I pray you, and 
keep to it. The point is not whether I hâve very 
lively feelings, very warm émotions in connexion with 
religiou (those are often constitutional and dépendent 
on physical tempérament), but whether I am growing ? 
The point is not» whether I fulfil certain duties, social 
and religions, with commendable r^;ularity (a refleo- 
tion satisfactory enough as far as it goes, but not 
bearing on the présent question), but, whether I am 
growing t And again the point is not (God forbid 
that it should be I ) whether I am coming up to the 
standard of character and conduct, which I hâve set 
before myselfl whether 1 am satisfied with my own 
lifel whether I am as y et near to the mind and 
image of Christ? whether I am in sight of the goal 
of perfection ?— not this, but simply, " Am I grow- 
ing f This one little word is the test, which, faith- 
fully applied, shall reveal to us our state. But how to 
apply it! how to be sure that we are applying it 
right % Methinks I hear some reader ask whether this 
growth is consistent with fréquent relapses, with the 
backslidings (some of them very serious) of which he is 
only too conscious % To which we answer, with some 
assurance, " Yes, if the fall hâve been one of infirmity ; 
if the will bas (so to say) picked itself up afterwards, 
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andy though bniised and bleeding, gono manfully 
forward, giving îts hand once again to tbe Lord J^us, 
and consenting heartily (as before) to ïlis guidanoe.^ 
There may be health and vitality in a constitution 
plagued with sîckness ; and if there be such a vitality, 
it will enable tbe coDsiitution to throw tbe sickness off. 
We do not îot a moment désire to excuse sin ; but at 
the same time God-s peuple should be instructed, for 
their comfort, that there is a wonderful economj in Hîs 
Kîngdom of Graoe, by which He sometimes brings 
even out of relapses (as in the case of the fall of St. 
Peter) a burst of pénitent love and zeal, whioh gîves 
the soûl a most powerful f(H*ward impulse. Tlie 
Apostle had denied Christ in a moment of weakness ; 
but he rises from the déniai at once^ when his Master's 
look recalled him to himself^ and goès out and weeps 
bitterly. Soon aflerwards we discover that he has 
grown in grâce. We see him throwing himself into 
the water^ and vading ashore to meet the Loord, — ^a 
mute but very touching way of saytng that his affection 
is now more zealous than ever. As an illustration of 
thîs law in the Kîngdom of Grâce, consîd^ the move- 
ment of the tide when it is coming in. It is mofifemeni 
upon the wholê^ The water îs sure to cover that dry 
beach in two or three hours' time, and to float that 
stranded sea-weed ; but it is not a monemeni wiikoui 
relapses. Each wave^ I suppose^ gams a little ground, 
but each wave £ills back as soon as it has plashed upon 
the shore. Even so in the Christian life, there may be 
a forward movement <m the whole, consistently with 
many relapses, though thîs assertion requiros to be 
guarded by the observation that the relapses must be 
such as proceed from infirmity, and not from malioe 
prepense, Deliberate, habituai sin, cannot possible 
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con.sisfc with spiritual growtb ; but tbe slyikfng of a 
m^n's stedfastness by a sudden tornado of temptation 
(whiob was St. Peter's case) may do so. The' great 
que&tion is whether, after every such fall, the wiU 
recovers its spring and elast^city, and maires a fresh 
startwitii ne>y atid more fervfjnîb prayer and i^esolve 
Indeed, the making many fbesji starts afber relapses of 
Infirixilty 19 a hopeful sign of growth. In ordcr to any 
great attainment in spiritual life, tbere miist be an 
indomitable résolve to try and try agaîn^ and still to 
begin anew amidst imich failure and discouragetment. 
On varm dewy ïnornîngs in the spring végétation 
makes a shoot ; and when we rise, and throw open the 
window, we mark that the May is blossoming in the 
hedgerows. And those perîods when a man can say, 
"I lost mysfelf sadly • yesterday in temper of in talk; 
but I know that m y crucified Lord took upon Him 
those slns and answered for them, and to-day I will 
eamestly strive against them in the* strengthof His 
Spirit, invoked into my soûl by eaniest prayer :" thèse 
are the warm dewy mornîngs of the soul^ when the 
spiritual life withîn us sprouts and blossoms apace. 

Again^ it should beremembered, lest any whom the 
Lord hath not made sad should be put ont of heart by 
the applieation of the test, that ail real growth is very 
slow, and its actual progress imperceptible. • The seed 
sown on stony ground, which forthwith sprang up, 
because it had no deepness of earth, proved a failure. 
Jonah's gourd, wUch came up in a night, perished also 
in a night. We never see plants actually growing; 
we only take notice that they hâve grown. He who 
would form a sound judgment of his spiritual progress 
must t^row his eye over long, not short, intervais of 
time. He must compare the self of this year with the 
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self of last ; not the self of to-day with the self of 
yesterday. Enough if amid the divers and shifting 
expériences of the world, and the maiïîfold internai 
self-communings arising thereupon, that délicate plant, 
spiritual life, has grappled its fibre a little deeper into 
the soil than it seemed to hâve done in an earlier stage 
of our pilgrimage, now faîrly past. 

Let those characters, fbr whom they are designed, 
take to themselves the comfort of thèse considérations. 
But let not the indolent and formai dérive from them 
the slightest encouragement. Again we say, that the 
one sign of vital Personal Religion is growth. There 
is no growth in a life of spiritual routine, in a 
mechanical performance of duties, however important, 
or a mechanical attendance upon ordinances, however 
sacred. There is no growth without zeaJ and fervor^ 
and that sort of enlhusîastic interest in religion, with 
which a man must take up any tliing if he wishes to 
succeed in it. There is no growth in the deliberato 
adoption of a low standard, in the attempt to keep 
back a moiety of the heart from Christ, in consenting 
to go with God thus far only, and no further. There 
îs no growth in contenting ourselves with respectabîlity, 
and declining the pursuit of holiness. There is no 
growth without fervent prayer, *Mn spîrît and in 
truth." And, finally, there is no growth (whatever be 
the hopes with which we ma}' be flattering ourselves) 
without continuai and sincère eflbrt. 

But it is now time to conclude thîs chapter. And 
we will do so by remarking that if an examination of 
conscience should show that we are not growîng in 
grâce, there îs but one alternative, which is that we are 
falling back. An awful truth ; but one as infallibly 
certain as any other phenomenon of our moral state. 
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Neither in mind nor body does man ever '^ continue in 
one stay." His body, as we hâve seen, is constantly 
throwing off old particles of matter, and approprîating 
new ones. Every breath he breathes, every exertion of 
his muscles and limbs, every partide of food he 
swallows, makes some minute change in the bodily 
framework, so that it is never entirely the same. Of 
each individual among us it may be said with truth at 
any given moment, that he is either rising to, or de- 
clining from, the prime of life and the maturity of his 
physical powers. And the mind no less thàn the body 
is in a continuai flux. It too has its moral élément, 
the Society in which it lives, — ît too has its nourish- 
ment, which it is constantly imbibing, — ^the influences 
of the world and the lower nature, or those of the 
Spirit of God. One or other of thèse influences is 
always imperceptibly passing into the mind and 
efiècting a graduai change. And the awful thought is, 
that if the change is not for the better, it must be for 
the worse ; if the mind is not approprîating the hîgher, 
it must be approprîating the lower influences ; if there 
is no growth in grâce, there must be a growth in 
worldliness and sin. Strictly speakîng, nothing is 
morally indiflerent ; every moral action leaves its 
impress upon moral character. Our fireside conver- 
sations, our thoughts as we pass along the streets 
to our daily work, our spirit in the transaction of 
business, ail hâve some amount, small though it be, of 
moral value ; ail are tending more or less remotely to 
form the character ; amid ail, and through ail, we are 
either making spiritual progress or falling back from 
^e mark. With what solemnity do thèse thoughts 
învest even the most trifling incidents of life ! It is 
impossible to pass through them and corne out the 
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same ; — ^we are changed either for the better or for tfae 
MTorse. We will look to it^ then, that in future at 
?east it shall be for the better. If it bave been hithertc 
ibr the worse, we will this yery hour embraoe that 
aiready purchased pardon, which oblitérâtes in an 
instant the guilt of a whole past oareer 6î sin, and 
that grâce, proffered by Christ no less gratuitouslj, 
which renews the will unto newness of life. And to* 
morrow we will, in the strength of that grâce, make a 
new beginning, taking up this anthem into our moaths : 
^ AU mj fresh springs shall be in Thee." 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ENTIEE DEÎ^ENDENCE OP SAUCTITY ON CDEIST, 
AND OF THE EELATION WHICH THE MEAN8 OF 
GBACE HOLD TO HIM. 

'^ Abide in Me, and I in you. Ai the braneheanmot hear fruit 
of iUdf excepi U abide in tKe vvne ; no more ton ye, excepi 
ye abide in 'Me, 

** / am the vine, ye are the hrancyee : he thai ahideth in Me^ 
and I in him, the eame hringeth forth nrnch fruit : forioiih- 
oui Me ye ean do nothinff,*^ — St. John xt. 4, 6. 

The subject of this treatise is Personal Religion, or in 
other words, that " holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord." It is évident thafwe shall be 
liable to misapprehend the subject fimdamentally, unless 
we hâve at the outset a clear notion of the nature of 
Christian holiness. It is to give the reader this clear 
notion Jbhat the présent chapter will be dcvoted. 

In the passage which f Unds at the hcad of it, there 
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is a slight inaccuracy of translation, which reqiiires to 
be set right before the force of Our Lord's words can be 
thoiougbly appreciated. ^' WithotU Me ye can do no* 
thing," should rather.be readered, "Apari from Me,*' 
^' separate from Me," ^ in a state of independence on 
Me, ye can do nothing." *^ Apart from Me," by no 
means oonveys the same idea as " Without Me/' The 
latter would imply merely that nnless Christ concurred 
vrith His people in their efforts^ they oould do nothing. 
^ Apart from Me," goes beyond this. . It implies that 
He la the alone origînating source of ail saactity in 
them. ^* Without " the concurrence and assistance of a 
stroDg person, a weak one cannot lift a heayy weight ; 
but the dependence of the ireak person on the strong 
in order to lifl the welght, is not the dependence which 
the Word hère employed indicates. " Apart from " the 
soûl (or prinoiple of life) the body is motionless, and 
cannot stir a finger. This is the sort of dependence 
indîcated in thç passage before us. Christ is to the 
Christian the alone source of sanctification or spiritual 
life, just as the aoul is to the body the alone source of 
natural life. 

I do not know that any other prefatory observation 
is needed, except that '^ the fruit " mentioned in this 
passage generically is specifîcally, and in détail, those 
fruits of the Spirit which are enumerated hy St. Paul 
in Gui. Y., *^ Love, joy, peace, longsuâèring, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, tempérance." The fruit 
consists in certain holy tempers and affections of 
lioart, the possession of which will uniformly ensur^ 
right conduct, bat which are lauch more easily seen to 
be absolutcly dépendent upon Christ's working than 
right conduct itself is. If a man be commanded by 
God to do any action whatsoever, he çan string up hii 
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will to do it. But when certain sentiments and dispo- 
sitions are required of him, which involve a thorough 
change of the heart's natural propensities, that i? 
another matter. The affections are far less under the 
will's control than the actions are.— That thèse gracions 
sentiments and dispositions are called hj the Apostle, 
fruits of the Spirit, and by His Divine Master, fruit 
prooeeding from hlmselfy the true Vine, need not cause 
any diiiicultj. In Christ dwelleth ail the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. He is the smitten Rock of the 
wildemess, through whom alone the living waters force 
their passage to polluted man. His glorified humanity* 
is the appointed réceptacle of Grâce, from which Gracft 
émanâtes into ail the moral universe. Hence the Spirit 
is called the Spirit of God's Son, 

The great subjeot brought before us by the passage 

is, that THB SANCTIFICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN, LIKK 

his justification, is bntirely dependent upon ou» 
Lord. 

As regards our Justification, this is clearly seen (at 
least in the Reformed Churches) and generally admitted. 
That Christ alone can atone for sin; that His Blood 
and nothing else can procure the pardon of it ; that on 
the ground of His merit exclusively we can find accept- 
ance with God, reinstatement in his faveur, and admis- 
sion to His Présence ; that '* ail our righteousnesses are 
as fîlthy rags," and that therefore we must look out of 
ourselves for a righteousness which can stand the 
scrutiny of God's judgment, and that such a righteous 
ness, white as the driven snow, is to be found in Christ 
only, — ail this, whatever réception such a doctrine 
might hâve met with half a century ago, is now so 
thoroughly established, and bas gained such a footing in 
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the minds of religîous people, that to prove it from 
Holy Scripture to persons of ordinary religious ao- 
quirements would be altogether superfluous. 

But it is thought that, unlike Justification, (which ia 
something that passes on the sinner extemally to him, 
a sentence of acquittai pronounced on him by God, in 
considération of Our Lord's merits,) Sanctification is a 
process within us (which no doubt is true); and hence 
it is erroneously inferred that it is carried on much 
more independently of Christ than Justification is; 
that human will, efiTort, nnd exertion contribute very 
mainly to it, and that Christ is not the ail in ail of it, 
not ^' our strength " in the same way and to the same 
extent as He is ^ our righteousness." And hence a 
false notion of holiness springs up in raany minds, and 
iinds such a lodgment that it is very diffîcult to dis- 
possess it. Holiness is supposed to be an aohieyement 
mastercd at length — much as a lesson is mastered — ^by 
a varîety of exercises, prayers, fastings, méditations, 
almsdeeds, selfdiscîpline, Sacraments ; and when mas- 
tered, a sort of permanent acquisition, whidi goes on 
increasing as the stock of thèse spiritual exercises ac- 
cumulâtes. It is not regarded in its true light as a 
mom^tary receiving out of Christ's fulness gra^e for 
grâce, as the resuit of His inworking in a heart, which 
finds the task of self-renewal hopeless, and makes itself 
over to Him, to be moulded by His plastic hands, re- 
signing, of course, its will to Him in ail things,without 
which résignation such a surrender would be a horrible 
hypocrisy. 

Now let us take np the illustrations of tfais truth ; 
and first His own illustration, the wisest, profoundest, 
and most beautiful of ail. ^^As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in tlie vine ; no more 
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can ye, except ye abide in Me ;'* " Apart from Me ye 
can do nothing." The circulating sap, which is the lifo 
of the tree, is indeed in the vîne^branoh, so long as it holds 
on the stem ; but in no sensé wteatever is it fr(mi the 
vine^branch. Cut ofT the branch from the stem, and it 
ceases instantaneously to live, for it has no independoit 
llfe. Even so the fruits of the Spirit, whîle of course 
OUF hearts are the sphère of their manifestation, are în 
no sensé from our hearts ; they are not the resuit of 
the energizixig of our oviii wlU ; they are not a rîght* 
eousness of our own, built up by a séries of endeavours, 
or a laborious process of selMiscipline^ but a righteous* 
neas outflowing eontinually from the fuluess of Grâce 
woich is in Christ. 

Another illustration may perhaps help to impress 
the trnth. When we walk abroad on a beautiful day, 
and survey a landscape lit up by the beams of a sum- 
mer sun, our eye catehes a variety of oolours lying on 
the surface of this landsoape, — there is the yellow of 
the goiden grain, the green of the pasture^land, the 
dai*k brown of those thick-planted copses, the silver 
gleam of the stream which winds throngh them, the 
faint blue of distant hills seen in perspective, the more 
intense blue of the sky, the purple tinge of yonder 
sheet of water ; but noue of thèse colours réside in the 
landscape, they are not the properties of the material 
objeets on which they rest. AU colours. are wrapped 
Dp in ib» sunlight^ which, as is well known, may be 
setm reeolved into its elementary colours in the prîsm 
or the rainbow. Apart from the sunlight no objeci 
has any colour ; as is shown by the fàct that, as soon as 
Light is withdrawn from the landscape, the colours 
Êide from the robe of Nature. The diflfeience of colour 
in différent objeots, while the sun is shining, is produced 
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by some subtle diferenoes of texture or superficies, 
which makes each objeot absorb certain rays, and 
reflect certain other rays, in difierent proportions. 
Now Christ is the Sun of Bighteousness, in Whoin 
dwelleth ail the fuhiess of Idie Godhead bodily^-^the 
fsir Golour of everj graoe and Christian virtue, When 
Christ is shilling upon the heart, then thèse yirtues 
are manifested there by one Christian grâce of onc 
description, by another of another, according to their 
différent receptivity and natural tempérament, just as, 
whén the sun is shînîng, colours are thrown upon a 
landscape, and reflected by the différent objeots in dif- 
férent proportions. But as no part of the landscape 
bas any colour in the absence of the sun, nor can 
acquire any independently of the sun, so Christian» 
hâve no graoe except from Christ» nor hold any yirtue 
independently of Him. 

Let it be dearly understood, then^ that the great 
secret of bringing forth mudi fruit, or, in other words, 
of ail advance in grâce and holiness, is according to 
the profound teaching of Our Lord Himself, a constant 
keeping open (and if possible, enlarging) the avenues 
of the soûl towards Him. If a ylne-branch Is to sprout 
and throw out new puekers and shoots, the tube by 
whkHoL it communieates with the stock of the tree must 
adhère tightly to the stem, and be well open for the 
passage of the sap. If you désire to see the colours of 
fumiture in this room^ whose shutters are closed, throw 
open the shutters, and admit the full fiood of sunlight. 
And if you désire to see the dead heart put forth tho 
énergies of spiritual life, and the dark heart illumined 
by the fair colours of spiritual grâce, throw wide open 
the passage of communication between Christ and it^ 
and allow tho life whidi is in Him, and the Lîghl 
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which is in Him, to circulate freely through it. — But 
how to do this t in other words, how to fulfil His own 
precept, " Abide in Me, and I in you ?" Ah ! vitally 
important question, — question upon which the whole 
of our sanctification (and thus the whole of our sal- 
Tation) is suspendedi Let us address ourselves to 
answer it, with the eamest prayer that Crod would 
guide us into ail truth. 

Observe that our Lord prescribes mutual indwell- 
ing, as the secret of spiritual fertility. Take heed that 
ye " abide in Me, and I in you." Hère is not one idea 
only, but two ; the dwelling of the Christian in Christ, 
as the body dwells in an atmosphère, and the dwdl- 
ing of Christ in the Christian, as the soûl dwells in 
the body. 

I. Take heed, first, that ^^ ye abide in Me." This is 
done by faith. As we first conscîously entered into 
fellowship with Christ by faith (I say consciously 
entered into fellowship with him, for when we were 
baptised as infants, we entered uneonaciously into His 
fellowship), so there is no other way to abide in Him, 
than by repeated exercises of the same faith. The 
faith which enables the soûl to abide in Christ is 
nothing else than an assured trust and confidence on 
our part, that, as He has already wrought out pob us 
our acceptance with God, so He will work nr us every 
gracions disposition (be it repentance, or faith itsell^ 
or humility, or hope, or love) which is necessary to 
qualîfy us for glory. It is not enough to supplicate 
thèse grâces ; we must lean upon Him for them, and 
fix the eye of expectation upon the promise of His new 
Covenant ; *' I will put My laws into their mind, and 
Write them in their hearts:" being well assured that 
He will fulfil to us the terms thereof. There is a pra 
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mise, I saj, that Ile will fulfil in us ail the work of 
Sancttfîcatîoii ; and it is well that it is so, by way 
of makîng assurance doublj sure, and givîng to the 
doubtful heart a strongef consolation. But even were 
there no promise, could it be a question as to ^hether 
He would form in us those tempers and frames of mind, 
which He Hîmself requires of us ? Do we serîousîy 
belîeve that He loyed us so intensely as to abdicate His 
throne in Heaven for our sakes, to empty Hîmself of 
ail the glory which He had with the Father before the 
world was, to confine Himself within tho limits of man's 
feeble Êioulties, and feebler body, to expose Himself to 
shame^ and spitting, and obloquy, and a death most 
cruel and ignominious ? }f we do not beliove as much 
as this, we are clearly no Christians. And if we do 
belieye thus much, is it conceivable that He who has 
gone to the utmost verge of self-sacrifice in ransoming 
our soûls, sheuld be wanting to us in what will cost 
Him no sacrifice, but y et is necessary to complète our 
salvation T If the soûl has the least scintillation of a 
désire to be holy ; much more, if ît is bent on being 
holy, as &r as its power goes ; still more if it is striving 
and struggling to be holy, and beating against the cage 
of its corruptions in a great longing for spiritual free- 
dom, as a poor imprisoned bird beats, who sees outside 
the bright sun and the green trees, and other birds 
flitting to and fro in the blue ether, — is it conœivable 
that the Incarnate Love, the Love which bled, and 
agonized, and poured itself out in death for the objecta 
on which it had fastened, should not meet that désire, 
that longing, that striving, and visit the soûl with 
power? As without holiness no man shall (or dm) 
see the Lord, must not Christ be much more eamestly 
•Qxious to raake us holy, than we can be to be made 
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«oî If we do not believe in this eamest anxiety 
of His, do we beliere in His lore at ail? Hare "we 
ever really apprehended it ; or bas it been merely a taie 
recited to our ears, whieh we 3o not care indeed to con- 
tradict, bat which bas never at ail taken hold of, or 
toucbed, our hearts 1 

Ab ! what if tbesie struggles to be bolj sbould tbem- 
sel vas be in a certain sensé a token of unbelief ? What if 
ho poor bird imprisoned in the cage shoald be thînking 
that, if it is ever to gain its liberty, it must be by its 
own exertions, and by vigôrous and fréquent strokes of 
its wings against the bars ? If it dîd so, it would ère 
long fall back breathl^ss and exhausted, Mnt and sore, 
and despairing. And the soûl will hâve a sîmUar ex* 
perience, which thinks that Christ has indeed won par- 
don and acceptance for her, but that Sanctification she 
must win for herself, and under t^is delusîon beats 
herself sore in vain efforts to correct the propensities 
of a heart which Uie Word of God pronounces to be 
" desperately '* wicked. That heart, — you can make 
nothing of it yourfeelf; — leave it to ChHst, in quiet 
dependenee upon His grâce. Sufier Him to op«i the 
prison-doors for you, and then you shall fly out and 
hide yourself in your Lord's Bosom, and there find rest. 
Yield up the soûl to Him, and place it in His hands ; 
and you 9hall at once begin to hâve the delight^l ex- 
périence of His power in sanctifying. 

** Yield up the soûl," we say. And in saying so, 
we of course imply (though It needs to be «xpressedy 
as well 1^ implied) that you yield up your wÂl with- 
out reserve. There is no such thing as yielding up the 
soid, without yielding up the will ; for the will is the 
dilef power of the souL Christ Himself cannot sano- 
feify a moral agent, whose wiU holds persiatently to hia 
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corruptions. Even a man cannot liberate a bird from 
its cage, which likes to stay there, refuses to move when 
the door ^.s opened, and Aies back when it is taken out 
Grod bas .glven us a free will, the exerci3e of which 
cî^nnot iudeed change our heurts or res^ew our moral 
nature, but whioh can say " Nay " to the world, to the 
flesh, and the devil; which shows that it can say 
" Nay," by saying it somctimes, when worldly interests 
are concerned. And this " Nay " it must say, if the 
8oul is to be sanctified and bring forth fruiu 

IL But our blessed Lobd said not only "Abide 
ui Me," .but also " Let Me, or take heed that I, abide 
în you." He thus teaohes us that Ordinanoe, as weU 
as Faith, forma part of the system of His religion, and 
especially that Ordinance, in which indeed ail otbers are 
included, by which He communicates Himaelf to thiD 
faithful soûl. In order to the fruitfuli^ess of the vine- 
branch, two conditions bave to be fulfilled ; the firsi 
that the branch shall adheore dosely to the stem, and 
oôer an open tube for tJie passage of the sap^ — ^this is 
the abiding of the branch in the yine ; the second, that 
the sap shall ris& ever . and anon from the vine-stock, 
and pa3s into the branch,— this is the abiding of the 
vine in the branch. Simikirly in the case of the 
Christian. The flrat condition of his spiritual fruitful 
ness is that he shall adhère by a close trust to Christ, 
and keep open towards Him the avoues of fsÀth, 
hope, and expectation. This is, " Abide in Me," The 
second is, that Chcist ahall continually send up into hip 
heart a carrent of koly inspirations, new lovées, good 
impulses, debout hopea. Or, more accurately, that He 
shall eommiinioate Himself to the ^soul by the continuai 
influx of the Holy Ghost. This is, '* And I in you." 
And this communication of Himself is made specially 
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(where that Sacrament may be had) in the Supper of 
the Lord ; He cornes at those seasons into the opened 
avenue of the faithful communicantes soûl, cornes ta 
cernent hy His own passage into the inner man the 
union in whioh our faith cleayes to Him; and the 
resuit is *Hhe strengthenîng and refreshing of our 
soûls by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies 
are by the Bread and Wine." 

Thus a deyout and fréquent use of the Sacrament 
appointed for spiritual growth, and as the instrument of 
Christ's indwelling, is, though not literally expressed in 
this passage, clearly implied. And it should be observed 
that the Divine allegory quite precludes the supposition 
that without fkith in the récipient the Holy Supper 
wîli avail any thing for sanctification and growth in 
grâce. The vine-stock may push upwards its sap in 
strong current, at the first outburst of the génial 
spring; but what will that araîl the branoh, which 
does not hold closely to the tree, which is half broken 
ofT from the stem, and the fracture filled up with dust, 
or corroded by insects ? Christ may ofTer Himself to 
us in the Lord's Supper ; but, if the soûl cleaves not to 
Him, if the avenues of the heart are not open towards 
Him,^ how can He enter 1 

Finally ; it is particularly important in speakîng of 
Christ^s communication with us by Ordinanœs, to 
recognize the exact position wbioh the Ordinanœ holds, 
BO as not to estimate it unduly, or ereot it into the 
place which is due only to the Lord of the Ordinance. 
Be it clearly understood, then, that no Ordinance (not 
even Holy Communion itself ) is otherwise valuable 
than as a channel or vehicle of communication with 
tlie Church^s Lord. They are ail (even the highest 
And holiest) so many tubes, through which the «ap of 
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grâce rîses from the vine-stock into the branches. For 
which reason, in advocating the devout use of Ordi 
nances, we do not in the slightest degree derogate 
from our Lord's honour, nor direct the eye of the mind 
to another point of sîght than Hiin. It is not to be 
imagined for a moment that a man by prayers, and 
fastings, and méditations, and Saoraments, lays in a 
stock of holiness, which becomes to him so mueh 
reaUzed spiritual gain, upon which he may draw in 
case a spiritual bankruptcy should threaten him at the 
hour of death or the day of judgment. Away with 
such ideasy which are a modem form of Pharisaism ! 
Thèse Ordinances are precious and blessed for no other 
reason than that they bring us into relation, by His 
own institution of them, with the great Head of the 
Church; and except we stand in such relation, and 
except such relation is from time to time renewed, and 
cemented, and strengthened, there is no life in us. Of 
faith itself the same remark might be made. There 
is no intrinsic merit in trusting to Christ, just as thero 
is no intrinsic merit in praying and comraunîcating ; 
but faith is the ordained inward means, as Prayers and 
Sacraments are the ordained outward means, of com- 
munication with the One Source of Life and Sanctity. 

An illustration may sometimes serve a good turn in 
keeping truth distinctly before the mind. I therefore 
offer the following illustration of the mutual relations 
between Christ, our faith, and Christian Ordinances. 
A woman, like the Samaritan in the Gospel, comes 
with a pitcher to draw water at a well. Her object îs 
to reach and procure the water ; and she does this by 
letting down the pitcher into the well, and drawing it 
up again. It is at once understood that tho, pitcher is 
not the samo thing as the muscular action, by which it 
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is let down and drâwn up. Both must contrîbute to 
the resuit; for without either pitcher or muscular 
action no water could be obtained ; but the pitdier is 
extemal to the person, the muscular action a inove- 
ment of the person. It is also clearly séen that neîtheî 
pitcher nor muscular action are water,^ — ^that the arm 
might put itself forth for ever, and the pitdier be let 
down continually, but that if it were a dry pit into 
"which the vessel were lowered, no refreshment could bc 
had thereby. The figure is easy of application. Christ 
is the Well of the Water of Life, from Whom alone can 
be drawn those streams of Grâce, whidh refresh, and 
quicken, and fertilize the soul. It is by faith that the 
soûl reaches out after this living water ; faith is the 
BouPs muscular action, by which the water is drawn up 
and brought into use. But faith needs as an implement 
those means whtch Christ bas appointed, and parti* 
cularly the mean of means, which He instituted for the 
conveyance of Hîmself to faithful soûls. Thèse means 
are the pitcher, in which the water is conveyed. Faith 
is not a Christ ; neither are Saeraments a Christ ; but 
faith (under ail circumstanceâ) and Saeraments, where 
they may be had, are necessary to the appropriation 
and enjoyment of Christ. 

Oh for more faith, more of the prindple which 
cleaves closely in trust, and affiance, and self-surrender, 
to the Lord ! It is not in the use of means, generally 
Bpeaking, liiat religious persons are déficient ; but ï\ 
is in that believing use of them, which recognizes HiDi 
as the only Source of Grâce and Life, and having done 
His will with simplicity, assures itself of the blessing; 
O True Vine, let us deave to Thee with such a faith, 
so that the virtue which is in Thee may pass into oui 
soûls, and that we may bring forth much fruit, to tht 
glory of God the Father ? Amen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PJîBSONAL RELIGION BOTH ACTIVE AND CONTEMFLATLVK 

'*In1he vear tkat Eîng TTzxiàh died Isaw aîso the Lord sîttinff vjxm 
« thr&ne^ hiffh and lijted vp^ and hia train fiRed the temple, 
** Above it gtood the SeraphxmB : each one had nz vnnffs : vnih 
twam he eovered Ideface^ and vnih doainJkecovered hîs/eetj afid 
wiih tmain he ^Ud/p^'-^IsA, vL 1, 2, 

We are speaking of Personal Religion, which has been 
explaîned to be one and the same thlng with the life of 
God in the individual soûl. In this Chapter we propose 
to trace ont the two great divisions of the subject. 

We are tanght by our Lord Himself to pray that 
God's will may be done " upon earth, as it is in heaven." 
The persons by whom it is done in heaven, are, of 
course, the holy angels. Our Lord, therefore, in 
bidding us offer this pétition, proposes to us the 
angelic life as the model of the Christian life. And 
this throws us back upon the inquiry what the life of 
angels is ; for manifestly we cannot form our life upon 
their model, unless we hâve some sufficient idea of their 
pursuits and occupations. Accordingly, the Scripture 
furnishes such an idea. The veil is drawn aside by the 
prophet Isaiah, and a glimpse is given us of the life of 
Seraphim, or " burning ones " (for such is the meaning 
of the Hebrew word), an order of angels who in ail 
probability take their name from the fervent-zeal and 
burning love with which they are animated. The 

prophet sees ir. a vision thèse shining créatures standing 

4 
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above the throne of Christ (for it was He, St. John 
informs us, whose glory Isaiah saw on this occasion) ; 
and their occupations were twofold : first, contemplative 
dévotion ; secondly, quick and active service. " £ach 
one had six wings ; with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet ;" — this is the Seraphim's 
lifo of dévotion. " And with twain he did fly ;" — this 
is his iife of active service. If, then, God's will is to 
be done by His people on earth, as it is by His angels in 
Heaven, there must enter into the spiritual Iife upon 
earth two great éléments, dévotion towarda God, and 
work for God. We will take a gênerai view of each of 
thèse. Subséquent Chapters will prosecute the subject 
in détail under thèse two heads. 

I. The spiritual or angelic Iife upon earth consista 
not only of dévotion. To suppose that the spiritual 
Iife is dévotion, and nothing else, is the mistake of the 
recluse, the ascetic, and the monk. One round of 
religious service, one long peal of the organ from 
matins to evensong, one prayer unbroken, except by 
the actual necessities of the body, and by thèse as little 
as may be, — this is the idea of conventual Iife, though 
it may be an idea never realized to the fuU extent. 
And qui te apart from the conventual System, wherever 
there are multîplied religious services (a great help, of 
course, if used in a certain way), and leisure and the 
will to attend on them, there is always a tendency, 
against which the devout man must be on his guard, to 
wrap up the whole of religion in attendance upon the 
means of grâce. But the Seraph himself, though indeed 
the spirit of adoration is upon him always, is not 
always erigaged in direct acts of praise. " With twain 
of his wings he doth fly,"— spoed forth, like lightning, 
upon the errands on which God sends him. Gabriel, 
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who stands in the présence of God, must come down to 
the earth, and enter beneath a humble roof in Nazareth, 
to sainte a pure maiden as mother of the Son of God. 
Another angel has it in charge to descend periodically 
into the pool of Bethesda, and impart to Uie waters a 
liaaling efHcacyy sufficient for one patient. Another îa 
sent to roU back the stone from the Holy Sepulchre, 
and sit upon it, inspiring the Roman guard with terror, 
and tho holy women with an assurance of the resur* 
rection. Another must pass into St. Peter's prison- 
house, and lead him out through boit, and bar, and 
iron grating, ^'to freedom and cool moonlight air." 
Another must shoot down, like a falling star, into the 
cabin of a ship tossed with the waves of the stormy 
Adriatic, and announce to St. Paul that despitc ail 
the fury of the éléments, he and ail the crew, of whîch 
lie formed a part, were safe in life and limb ; whild 
another is commissioned to salute by name a praying 
centurion of the Italian band, and to* assure him that 
his prayers and hîs alms had corne up as a mémorial 
before God. llius one and ail of them are, not merely 
odoring spirits, but also '^ ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for those who shall be heirs of salvation.** 
Fraise is not their only occupation ; they hâve active 
work to do for God. 

Keader, there is a deep-seated necessity for work in 
the constitution of our nature. In the absence of 
regular and active occupation, the mind is apt to grow 
morbid, stagnant, and what is worse than either — 
selfish. One of the greatest thinkers of antiquity 
defined happiness to be " an energy of the soûl." And 
is it not true ? Only watch the avidity with which 
men, even in extrême old âge, when one would think 
that tlio interests of this life were on the wanc fo? 
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them, catch at some excitîng pursuit, like politics. 
The lesson, which as Christians we should dravv from 
thls observation, is that most unquestionably God bas 
made man for activîty, as well as for contemplation, 
The reason why the activity fails in numberless in- 
stances to secure happiness, is that ît is separated from 
God, that it îs not in His service and interests. Thîs 
being the case, it too often engrosses, hampers, en- 
tangles, impedes, — is as a dead weight to the soûl, 
înstead of, as it might bc, a wing, and a means of fur- 
therance. 

Let every one, therefore, who studîes Personal Re- 
ligion, seriously consider, first, in what quarter lies the 
work which God bas given him to do ; acd next, how 
he may exécute that work in a happy and a holy frame 
of mind. I need not say that the services on which 
God condescends to employ men are almost infini tely 
varions. £ach one of us bas a stewardship somewhere 
in the great social System, and some gift qualifying 
him for it ; and if he will but consult faithfully the 
intimations of God's providence, he will not be long 
before he discovers what it is. It may be that we are 
called to very humble duties, duties very low down in 
î,he social scale. Stîll even they are held from God, and 
constitute a stewardship; and the one talent which 
qualifies us for them will bave to be accounted for as 
much as if it were ten talents. To regard the business 
attaching to any station of life as insignificant, is as 
unreasonable as it is unscriptural. St. Paul says of the 
human body, that God bas "given honour to those 
inembers which lacked." The same may be said of 
Society. Its whole fabric and framework is built up of 
humble duties accurately fulfiUed by persons in humble 
stations. What would become of socîety, and how 
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could îts well-beîng and progress be secured, if ail tho 
Bubordinates in every departmont of 11 fe, ail those who 
hâve to play the more niechanîcal parts, were to throv 
up their callings on the excuse that they were not 
sufficientlj dignifiedî How would it fare with the 
plans of the architect, if the builders and inasonb 
throughout the country were to suspend their labours 1 
But we need not reason upon the subject, where the 
Word of God has spoken so explicitly, The Scripture, 
with that wonderful pénétration into the thoughts of 
man which characterîzes its every page, has taken care 
to set the seal of dignîty and sacredness upon those 
callings and employments which are lowest in the 
social scale. Our Blessed Lord, when leaming of the 
doctors in the Temple, and through their instruction 
growing in wisdom, teaches us that to be engaged thus 
in childhood is to be about our Father's business. We 
naturally look down upon a child learning a lesson, and 
think that it is no great matter whether the lesson be 
leamed or not. Christ opens a widely différent vîew of 
the subject, when he connects even a child's growth in 
wisdom with its relation to God. " Wist yenot that I 
raust be in the things of iny Father 1" {êv rois rov 
irarpoç fiov,) 

But still more remarkable, perhaps, in its bearing on 
our présent subject, is the treatment of the duties of 
servants in tho New Testament. Thèse servants were 
slaves, and mostly slaves to heathen masters. If ever 
duty took a degrading form, it must hâve done so 
frequently in their case. If ever of any calling (pne 
might say, " There is no divine stewardship in it," this 
might hâve been said surely of slavery among the 
heathens. Yet it is recognized in the strongest way, 
\ihat even the slave's duties may be sanctified by im 
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portîng înto them a Christian motive, and that when 
such a motive is imported into them, the service if 
really done not to the human master, but (marvellous 
condescension !) to the great Head of the Church Ilim- 
self. "S«ftrvants, obey in ali things your masters 
according to the flesh : not with eye^ervice, as roen- 
pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
recel ve the reward of the inheri tance : for ye serve the 
Lwd Christ^ No less truly, then, than quaîndy did 
good George Herbert sing : 

" AU may of Thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with tbis tinctare (for Thjr sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

** A serrant with this danse 
Makes dradgery divine. 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.'* 

Now if both a child's éducation, and a slave's 
drudgery find their place in the vast system of God's 
service, what lawful calling can we suppose to be ex- 
cluded from a place in that system ? 

II. But we remark, secondly, that there is a con- 
templative élément in the service of the Seraphim, — 
that their activity is fed from the springs of their 
dévotion. There are two chief passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture (one in the Old and one in the New Testament) 
in ^vhich we obtain a glimpse of angels engaged in 
worship. One is that before us, in which the prophet 
sees the Seraphim, with veiled faces and feet, crying 
one to another before the throne, " Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is full of His glory." 
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This was a heavenly scène. ît was enactcd îii the 
Temple, which represented Heaven. But in the New 
Testament we fînd the Seraphim domesticating them> 
selves upon earth, in the outlying fîeld of a village 
where cattle were penned. When the Lord of Heaven, 
laying aside the robe of light and the tiara of the 
rainbovr, appeared among us in the form of an infant 
cradled in a manger, He drew an escort of the Seraphim 
afler Him ; ** And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men." 

The ministry of angels then, is only half their life* 
The other hal^ which indeed makes their ministry 
glow with zeal, is their worship. And so it must be 
with God's human servants. 

The activity which flows from ambition, the dili- 
gence which is purely mechanical and the resuit of 
habit, is not angelic diligence and activity. To 
attempt to lead the spiritual lifè without dévotion is 
eveu a greater mistake than to go apart from our 
duties in order to lead it. Our flying on God's 
errands wiil be an unhallowed âight, if we do not fîrst 
secretly adore Him in our hearts. A prayerless day of 
hard work, consecrated by no holy méditation, oh, 
what a dully plodding, tramping day is it ! How do 
we spend money in such a day for that which is not 
bread, and our labour for that which satisfieth not ! 
How does God in such a day deal with us, as with the 
Egyptians of old, taking off the chariot-wheels frora 
our work, so that we drive it heavily I How, if we 
tum our mind to better things in the stillness of the 
night, does the Lord seem to stand over the bed, and 
reprove ail that godless toil and turmoil, which in a 
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spiritual point of view has mn to waste, with thîa 
lovirig irony : " It is but lost labour that yo haste to 
rise up early, and so late take rest^ and eat the bread 
of carefulness , for so He giveth His beloTed sîeep !'* 
And in thèse times and this country the danger of the 
vast majority of men — ^your danger, perchance, reader 
— ^lîes in this direction. Actiyity is now, if it erer 
was, the order of the day wîth ail classes. Compéti- 
tion, and the ery for qualified person» in every depart- 
ment of industry, are drîving ail drones out of the 
social hive. No one has a moment to spare. Tbe 
strain and stress of oocupation frequently proyes too 
great for feeble bodîes and sensitive minds. And wîth 
those who are physically and mtellectually equal to 
cope nnth the pressure of multîplied and ui^ent 
business, the mind too often burrows and is buried in 
its work, and scarcely ever cornes out to sun itself in 
the light of Heaven. With a fatal facility we dispense 
ourselves from prayer, and méditation, and self-exami- 
nation, on the ground of fatigue, or pressing avoeations, 
or necessity of refreshment. Yet secret dévotion is 
the source, not of strength only, but of eomfort, and 
even of success, in any high acceptation of the -word. 
Success is no success, if it makes not a happy mind, 
and the mind which is not holy eannot be happy. A 
good author, writing beibre the invention of the 
compass, says, — ^Even when your afi&irs be of such 
importance as to require your frhole attention, you 
should look mentally towards God from time to tiroe, 
as mariners do, iiv^ho, to arrive at the port fi)r 'vhich 
they are bound, look more up towards Heaven than 
down on the sea on which they sail ; thus vrill God 
work with you, in you, and for you : and ail your 
labour shall be aocompanied with consolation.'^ 
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Hitherto we hâve been founding our remarks on a 
passage of Holy Scripture, which represents to us the 
employment of angels. And it may be thought by 
some that the nature of angels being probably exempt 
from those infîrmities which beset ours, and not ex- 
posed to the pressure of weariness or the urgencies of 
appetite, they are in truth no sui table model for us, or 
at ail events a model which, from the disparity of their 
circumstances, çan only put us out of heart. But hâve 
we no instance of life, both eminently practical and 
eminently devout, led in the flesh, and under' the 
eonstant pressure of physical infîrmities? Has man 
lever yet attained to live the angelic life upon earth î 
Indeed he has done so ; and the record of his having 
ione so is in the Gospels. There was One " tempted 
in ail points like as we are, yet without sîn," who 
foUowed up days of active benevolence, in which He 
spent and was spent for the people, by nights of prayer. 
Consider only that touching passage of His history, in 
which, after receiving the announcement of the Bap- 
tist's death, our Lord expresses a natural désire for 
privacy and repose. The multitudes, however, track 
Him to His place of retirement, and throng around 
Him there with the clamour of their necessities, as 
heretofore. Fallen human nature could hardly hâve 
done otherwise than vent a slight irritability at having 
its purpose thus rudely crossed ; but from the depths 
of that most pure and lovîng heart there struggled up 
no other feeling than that of compassion, as He looked 
forth upon the sea of human heads. Human misery 
called the Good Shepherd, and He at once responded 
Ko the call. He healed ail the siek whom they had 
brought, and " began to teach them many things," until 
the day wore away. Having fed their minds with Divine 
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truth, ITe proceeded to feed their bodies mîraculously 
before He dismîssed them, " lest they should feint by 
the way." And this being donc, one might bave 
thought that at the close of so laborious a day, He 
would at length bave sought repose. But He does 
not so. The pouring out of His soûl before the 
Father bas been delayed ; but it shall not be preeluded. 
That His solitude inîght be entire, He compels His 
disciples to get into the ship, and go before unto the 
other side, while He Himself upon the mountain ofiers 
His evening orison late into the night. And though^ 
of course, no fallen créature bas ever maintained the 
same nicely-adjusted balance between dévotion and 
active service, which is observable in the mind and life 
of Christ, — though soiae saints bave been (like St. 
John) characterized rather by devout contemplative- 
ness, and others (like St. Paul) by zealous activity, — 
yet ail His true people bave preserved in différent 
proportions the twofold character ; — ail bave been 
men of service, and ail bave been likewise men of 
prayer. 

We hâve spokenof service and prayer separately, as it 
is neoessary to do in a disquiisîtion. Yet we ought not to 
think of them as independent things, but rather as closely 
rclated and interpenetrating one another. Service and 
prayer are the web and woof of the Christian life, of 
which every part of it is composed. Both are in tho 
groundwork of the stuff. Not even in point of tiine must 
they be too rîgidly sundered from one another. Prayer at 
stated seasons is good and necessary ; but a man aiming 
at sanctity in ever so low a degree, will find it impossible 
to confine his prayers to stated seasons. He will soon 
discover that prayer is literally, and not merely in a 
figure, " the Christian's breath of life ;" and that to 
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attempt to carry on the spiritual life without more pmyer 
than lïie récital of a form on rising, and retirîng to rest, 
îs about the same absurdity as it would be for a man to 
open his casement moming and evening, and inhale 
the fresh air for a few minutes, and then say to himsell 
on closing it^ that that amount of breathing must suf- 
fîce him for the rest of the day. The analogy suggestcd 
by this image is, I believe, a perfectly true one, and ivill 
hold good if examined. The.air from the casement i& 
very delicious, very healthful, very refreshing, very invi 
goraUng ; it is a good thîng to stand at the casement and 
inhale it ; but there must be air in the shop, in the fac- 
tory, in the office, as well as at the casement, if the 
man, as he works, is to survive. Under this view of it, 
ejaculatory prayer is seen to be eveu a more essential 
thing than stated prayer. Both are necessary to the 
well-heing of the Christian life ; but the momentary 
lifliiig the heart to Gon, — the momentary realization of 
His présence amidst business or under temptation, — ^is 
necessary to iis very heing, The life is no more, •when 
this work is suspended. For which reaison probably it 
îs that the great apostolic prayerrprecept is given wîth a 
breadth which excludes ail limitations of time and place, 
— ^* Pray without ceasing." Ejaculatory prayer, how- 
ever, must by and by fbrm the subject of a distinct 
Chapter, which we wîll not now anticipate. . 

Eeader, our subject assumes, as we progress with it^ 
a more definite shape in our minds. Personal Religion, 
as we saw iu our last Chapter, involves growth. Per^ 
sonal Religion, as we now see, învolves prayer, — m* 
cludîng under that tern\ ail the exercises of dévotion, 
both public and private. Then are we men of prayer 1 
Let the conscience take home this question and answer 
it faithfully. Let the conscience of men, and of men of 
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business, take ît home. It is a man's questioiii and a 
Dusy man's question, rather than a woman*s. Women as 
a gênerai rule hâve more leisure than men, and hâve 
certaînîy more of that constitutional tempérament, 
which, when God's grâce visîts it, inclines to dévotion, 
[t is in a hard, busy, bustling life, a life which asks an 
.ictive and unimaginative mind, and which chills ail 
approach to sentiment, — in short it is in the life of a man 
of business habits that the temptation to live withont 
prayer is felt. How then, in your case and in mine, can 
the searching question be met 1 Widely as in différent 
âges and in différent countries the expériences of the 
children of God hâve differed, this bas been the one 
uni versai expérience, the one common characteristie 
without a single exception, — ^hoary-headed elders, and 
brave martyrs, and wise teachers, and weak women, 
and servants, and even little children, "the great 
multitude which no man could number, of ail nations, 
and kindreds, and peopje, and tongues," — ail hâve been 
people of prayer. Prayer is the very spot of His chil- 
dren ; and the more we know of the power of Personal 
Religion, the more distinctly will the spot come out, as 
it were, upon the surface of the skin. Is the spot upon 
us ? Do we enter oflen into the closet of the dwelling, 
oflener still into the closet of the heart, to commune 
with our Father which seeth in secret î Unless this be 
our case, ail our interest in religion is superficial, not 
Personal, and will appear to be so, to our confusion, in 
the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Fesus Christ according to the Gospel. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

f>F THE MAGNIFICENCE OF PBATEB, ANB THE FBAO 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FBOM THAT DOCTRINE. 

'^Ht thfU cometh io (?odL"— His. xl 6, 

The Christian life, as we saw in our last Chapter, 
branches out like the lifeof the Seraphim, into the two 
divisions of Dévotion and Action. We shall speak first 
of Dévotion, endeavouring to furnish some thoughts 
which m&y be practically useful to the readcr in his 
efforts to maintain communion with God ; and then of 
Active Life, — the spirit in which its duties should be 
fulfilled and its diffîculties surmounted. And as ejacu- 
latory prayer is, in fact, the intermingling of dévotion 
with action,*— ^is it is the meeting-point of prayer and 
service, — we shall give it a middle place between the 
two, and use it as a bridge, whereby to pass from the 
first to the second division of our subject. 

rirst, then, to speak of Dévotion, which for our 
présent purpose may be ail summed up in one word, 
Prayer. There would be less of formality in prayer, and 
ùkT more of strength and enjoyment in it, if men did but 
grasp the idea of what prayer is. But simple as the 
idea is, it requires an effort of the mind to master it • 
and while we are willing enough to pay mechanically 
our daily tribute of homage at the Throne of Grâce, 
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natural slothfulness alwa^s recalcitrates against an effort 
of mînd. Graduai ascent is as necessary to the mind, 
in order to its reachiiig a great idea, as it îs to the t>ody 
in order to its reaching a great height. We cannot as 
cend to the pînnacle of a cathedral, which towers aloft 
in air, without either steps or an inclined plane. W© 
cannot reach the summit of a mountain without first 
toiling up its base, then traversing its breast, and then, 
sucoessively, crossing the limits where verdure passes 
into crag, and crag into a wilderness of snow. Even 
when we bave gained the liighest point, we are still, it 
is true, at an infinité distance from the blue vault of the 
firmament which stretches above our heads. Still we 
bave a better and more exalted vîew of what that fir- 
mament is : we bave at least risen above the fogs and 
mists w^hich obscure its glory ; and the air which en- 
compasses us is transparent to the eye, and invigorating 
to the frame. Now the law of man's bodily progress 
is also the law of his mental progress. Both must 
be graduai. No grand idea cân be realized except 
by successive steps and stages, which the mind must 
use as landing-places in its ascent. But what if the 
mind, after ail its toil, should prove unable fully to 
master the idea, as must be the case where the idea 
to be mastered is connected with God and things 
divine ? It does not at ail follow that therefore our 
labour bas been losfe. We bave, at ail events, risen to a 
higher level, where our view îs more transparent, more 
elevating, more sublime, and where the play of the 
thoughts is invigorating to the inner man. And now 
let us apply thèse reflections to the subjeet in hand. 

Prayer is nothing more or less than a " coming to 
God." Now the bare conception of this thîng, " coming 
to God," is sublime and ennobling to the hîghest de 
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grée. But we are &.miliar with the idea, and our ver^f 
familiarîty with it — the currency of it among religîoua 
persons and in religions books — ^hasworn offthe sharp 
edges of it, until it has ceased to hâve anj definite im* 
press. Let us seek and pray that the idea may revive 
with some power in our ininds. And this we will dft 
by a séries of hypothèses, whieh shall be as landing- 
places for the mind in its ascent. 

1. Let us suppose as the first step thatwe enjoyed 
the privilège of opening our ininds to, and consul ting 
in our every difficulty and trial, the very wisest, and 
best, and most powerful man upon earth. Suppose 
that such a person resided in our immédiate neighbour- 
hood, so as to be at ail times easily accessible to us. 
Suppose that his doors stood open day and nîght, and 
that he had lefl instructions with his servant never to 
deny him to us. Suppose that, from his repeated 
invitations, coupled with the well-known sincerity of 
his character, we were perfectly assured that he would 
give his whole mind to any case whioh we might lay 
before him, and consult for us to the best of his abilîty, 
and with the keenest interest in our welfare. Can 
there be any doubt that the doors of this wisest, and 
best, and most powerful of ail men would be besieged 
with applications for admission to his présence, and 
that even where persons in distress were not imme- 
diately extricated by his advice, it would be a great 
relief to tbeir minds to hear him say, "This is an 
intricate case, and will require a great deal of manage- 
ment ; but be assured I will bear it in mind, and take 
such measures in it as are most for your welfare ? " 

2. But the judgment of even the wisest and best 
men, while In the body, is liable to be disturbed by 
many influences, whieh death will set aside. Mixed 
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up înevitably with earthly interests, and looking at 
things more or less through the médium of public 
opinion, they are not now as impartial judges of trutb 
and right as they will be, whcn separated altogethei 
from the world. Let us imagine then this great 
séparation to bave taken place, — ^the just man to hâve 
been " made perfect," and to be now lying in Abraham'a 
bosom, his mind stocked not only with the expériences 
of life, but with the thousand additional lessons which 
death will convey. Imagine his spirit to be accessible 
afler death (as some foolishly and wickedly prétend 
that disembodied splrits are accessible) to those in 
whom he felt, while living, the strongest interest. 
Let us suppose, to make the image more definite still, 
that he is a father, who has always had, durlng life, a 
Word of counsel and sympathy, and a hand of sucoour 
for his children ; and that it has so come to pass that 
death has not eut them o£f from this resort. Doubt- 
less, they would avwl themselves of the privilège with 
great eagerness; the diôerence between the consulta- 
tions with the living and the departed parent being 
chiefly this, that a certain awe would rest upon their 
minds in the latter case, from the réfection that they 
had to do with the inhabitant of another world, and 
that the advice given would be doubly valued, comlng 
(as, on the hypothesis, ît does) from a sphère where ail 
errors of judgment are thought to be corrected. 

3. And now for another step in our ascent. Th« 
Scrîptures speak largely of angels, a class of beîngs 
whose faculties transcend ours in our présent state; 
and certain words of our Blessed Lord are upon record, 
which, though they cannot be said to prove, yet 
certainly, favour the popular idea of the Jews, that to 
each person is assigned a guardian-angel. Assuming, 
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then^ for the sake of argument, that such guardîan- 
angels exist, let us suppose that each of them feels a 
spécial loving interest in the particular soûl under his 
guardianshîp, trembles for it as in the mad phrenzy of 
transgression it hangs upon the brink of etemal ruin, 
and rejoices for it, and with it, as it is plucked away 
from that brink by the arm of the good Shepherd, and 
brought back to the fold from which it had strayed. 
Suppose, again, in this case that we had each of us 
some power of access to this guardian-angel, that we 
could summon him to our aid, — ^lay our difEculties 
before him, unburden our mînds to him, with the 
assurance of receiving from him both sympathy and 
succour. Can it be supposed that we should not avail 
ourselves of such a privilège, as opportunîty offered 1 
that we should never call him to our councils, or 
submît to him our cares? 

The truth is, that both with regard to angels and 
to the spirits of departed saints, the very questionable 
notion that they are accessible to us has been greedily 
caught at and acted upon by the Roman Church. In 
défiance of Holy Scripture, which gives no intimation 
whatever of the possibilîty of such intercourse, and 
which, even if it were possible, would exclude it, as 
having a tendency to idolatry, and as being a perver- 
sion of the religious instinct, the Komanist still calls 
on the Virgin, the saints, the holy Apoatles Peter and 
Paul, his own patron saint, and his own guardian. 
angel, to help him in his troubles. A clear proof this, 
that, if such intercourse between this world and the 
other were feasible and sanctioned, it would be abun- 
dantly practised by ail men, that the wisdom and 
power of créatures above us in the scale of nature 
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would be called in aid of our ignorance and feebleness 
it almost every hour of our existence. 

4. But we hâve now climbed by graduai stages to 
the summit of the mountain, and are left to contem- 
plate a privilège, which not only mîght be, but which 
is our own, and yet of which (partly from its very 
»'.heapness and commonness) we either do not avail 
ourselves at ail, or avail ourselves in a formai and 
mechanical manner. " He that cometh to God." In 
asmuch as God is the Infinité One, we can never by 
any reach pf the mind grasp entirely the idea of coming 
to Him ; but hâve we not derived some help, some 
clearness of view, some appréhension- of the magnifi- 
cence of prayer from the train of thought which we 
hâve been pursuing? Created power, wisdom, love, 
ail hâve their limits, beyond which they cannot help, 
counsel, or sympathîze: our difficulties, our perplexities, 
our sîns, might easily outrun them ; and access to them 
might liot be nearly of so much value as we are apt to 
imagine. But, " he that cometh to God " — ^what shall 
I say of thîs privilège î The tameness of human lan- 
guage is disappoînting when we attempt to describe it. 
Throw into one great sum total ail that you hâve ever 
experienced, or can conceîve, of wisdom and power, the 
most far-sighted discemment of results, with the most 
absolute control over them,-^the keenest intuition into 
character, with evèry conceivable influence for moulding 
it, — ^think of a providence not of this earth, which no 
opposition can surprise, and no device counterplot, 
calmly and serenely evolving its own designs from the 
perverse agencies of man, and turnîug the very arra 
which is raised to defeat it into a minister of its 
will, — imagine a Being so wonderfully endowed thaï 
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the whole keyboard of Nature, Providence and th^ 
human heart lies under His hand, and, smitten by His 
mystic fingers,»gives forth the.harmony whieh pleases 
Him ; and then invest Him in your conception with 
an intensity of love, whîch is not dîscouraged by the 
deepest moral dégradation in its objecta, and ^'hicli 
clings to the person of the sinner with unchilled dévo- 
tion even while it condemns his sin with an abhorrence 
no less than infinité, — imagine such a Being, and 
imagine Him accessible to man, and y ou imagine One, 
to whom in their hour of L.eed ail the world, unless 
indeed the spell of some deadly fascination were laid 
upon them, would be resorting continually for guidance, 
help, and comfort. But this is no imaginaticm. It is 
a reality. God is such a Being as we hâve laboured to 
describe. He not only permits, but invites ; not only 
invites, but commands, the approach to Him of every 
corner. And if there be no promise that every prayer 
shall be heard according to the exact ténor of its pre- 
scription, yet assuredly there is a promise to ail who 
ask, — most simple, — most express, — ^most universal, of 
that nourishment of grâce for the human spirit, which 
is the alone support of spiritual life : " If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shaU your Father whîch is in 
heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him 1 " 

But might we not be reasonably barred from tliis 
access to God by a deep feeling of His purity, coupled 
with the consciousness of our own sin? Indeed it 
might most justly be so. The Scriptures, and our own 
hearts reechoîng the Scriptures, assure us that in God 
there ïs, by the very necessity af His nature, a deep« 
Beated moral antipathy to evil. " He is of purer eyes 
Jian to behold iniquity." In His holiness He is a 
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oonsuming fire to the unholy créature. Tlie rays of 
the SUD, coneentrated în a burning-glass, cause anv 
combustible material, upon which they are so brought 
to bear, to become sere, to shrivel, to crumple, to ignîte, 
and iînally to pulverize. Something analogous would 
be the fate of the sînner who, without médiation, 
should présume to draw upon him the full notice of the 
holy God by venturing into His présence. But wc; 
know well that God bas provided for the removal of 
thîs barrîer. We know well that the obédience of tha 
Lord Jésus was such that the holiness of God can 
detect in it no flaw ; that His Death and Passion were 
the endurance by the Rîghteous One of God's curse 
upon sin ; and that the earliest message of the Gospel 
isy that both the obédience and the death of Christ are 
available for every member of the human family, who, 
wîthout an attempt at self-justification, simply throws 
hiraself upon that plea. The way to corne to God, and 
the only way to corne so as not to meet wîth rejection, 
is Christ. ** I am the way : no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me." In other words, when the soûl is 
tobe lifted up in prayer, it must be in dependence 
upon His merits and blood-shedding. It was to sym- 
bolize this precious and fundamental truth, that the 
primitive Christians wore a white garment in divine 
worship (which still survives among us under the name 
of the sùrplice), thus giving a lesson, as thçy were fond 
of doing, through the eye, that no soûl of man oould 
appcar before God in its native deformity ; but that 
before we draw near to the throne of grâce, we must 
put on the robe of righteousness, which the Lord Jesua 
wove, and now offers gratuitously to ail who sincerely 
oonfess their spiritual nakedness and shame. 

But it is now lime to exhibit the bearing of thèse 
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remarks upon our gênerai argument. Prayer is ihe 
source and secret of the strength in which the Christian 
must cope with the duties and difiiculties of life. And 
one most obvious danger besetting the constantly 
repeated prayers of persons in active life, îs formalîty. 
Such persons, while too conscientîous to abandon the 
habit of stated prayer, soon find that there îs every 
temptatîon to satisfy the conscience with the attentive 
répétition of a form, which takes no hold of the mind, 
and exerts no moral or spiritual influence on the 
teraper. Every real Christian is well aware that thus 
to reduce prayer to a form, is to drain away from the 
exercise ail its virtue, until it becomes a broken vessel, 
empty of power and comfort. But how to prevent, 
even with the best disposed, its lapsing into a form ? 
The thing is by no means easy, or to be accomplished 
without effort. This is just one of those struggles 
which besct real Personal Eeligion, and which baffle 
and oflen make sad the Christian who cannot acquiesce 
in mère respectability, and feels that God bas called 
him to saîntliness. The design of this treatîse being 
to afford help and counsel to such persons, and to lead 
them graduai] y onward, let me recommend that spécial 
attention be pàid to the beginning and end of stated 
prayers. " Before thou prayest," says the wise man, 
" prépare thyself." Let the mind, as much as may be, 
be solemnized, calmed, toned down, by taking in the 
thought of the présence of God, and the sublime idea 
of coming to Him. It has been our purpose in this 
Chapter to indicate the path along which the mind 
may travel with interest and profit on such an occasion. 
Endeavour to recall thèse thoughts, or such as thèse, 
with a secret aspiration that by grâce you may be 
enabled to realize them. Lifl up the mind gradually, 
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and by stages, to some appréhension, however dim and 
unworthy, of the majesty, the raight, the wisdom, the 
holiness, the love of God; and when, to use the 
Psalmist's expression, ^the fîre kindles, then speak 
with your tongue." The ready excuse for not corn* 
plying with this advice, which sprîngs to every lîp, is 
" Time ; the sort of prayer y ou describe asks time ; 
and my occupations drive me into a corner for time." 
To which the auswer is two-fold ; first, that timo mîght 
probably be gained by a very little of that self-disci- 
pline, which surely no man should grudge to bestow 
on the work of his salvation. Let conscience answer 
whether, despite ail this pressure of occupation, time is 
not continually made for engagements of an agreeable 
nature? and if made for them, why not for more 
serîous engagements ? Secondiy ; that as in other 
things, so in prayer, — a little done well is vastly better 
than more done superficially. Let it be remembered 
too, that both the precept and the model which Our 
Lord has given us, rather discountenance long prayers. 
We are expressly counselled by Him against using vain 
répétitions, and thinking that we shall be heard for our 
much speaking, while the compression of thought and 
brevity of the Lord's Prayer is such, as to make it 
désirable that the petitioner should pause a little upon 
each clause, and slightly expand for hîmself the mean- 
ing, as he goes along. 

The end of stated Prayers should also be made the 
subject of some attention and care. It is surprising 
how little this princîple has been recognized in books 
of dévotion. In manuals of préparation for the llol j 
Communion, for example, how^ little emphasis is laid, 
as a gênerai rule, on the régulation of the heart and 
conduct, suhsequentlg to the Ordinance ! The natura] 
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recoil from the strain which real prayer always puts 
upon the mind is levity. Against this levity the devout 
man should \7at0h and strive, When we hâve with- 
drawn into ourselves for awhile for Communion with 
God, the glare of the world should be let in gradually 
on the mind again, as an oculist opëns the shutters by 
dt^rees upon his restored patient. The impression of 
having had an interview with the King of kings amid 
the ministries of Oherubim and Seraphim should not be 
rudely tossed oflT, but gently and thoughtfully cher 
ished. And it shall be as a nosegay of fresh flowers, 
which jk man gathers before he leaves sonie fair and 
quiet garden, a refreshment amidst the dust and tur- 
xnoil of earthly pursuits. 

Make experiment of this advicè, remembëring that ir 
spiritual, as in intellectual discipline, early efïbrts are for 
the most part clumsy failures, and that repeated trials 
are the uniform condition of success; and y ou shall 
find, under the blessîng of God, that your prayers will 
grow in life and interest, and will give that bright and 
happy tone to the^mind, without which no one ever 
cncountered succes^fully the dutics and temptations of 
active life. 



• CHAPTER II. 

OP THE TWOPOLD ASPECT OP PRAYER, AND THE KE- 
CESSITY OP PJtACTISING IT IN BOTH ASPECTS 

«*X<< mif prayer he 9^ forth before ihee at ineerue: and thé 
lifting up of my handa as the evening saerificeJ^^^T&khU 
exU. 2. 

It i& observable that our Blessed Lord, in His Sermon 

\>n tiie Mount, ijtakes up tho subject of prayer twios , 
6 
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once in the sixth, and agaîn in a totally différent con- 
nexion, in the seventh chapter of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. Why, it may be asked, when He was on the 
Bubject of prayer in the sixth chapter, did He not then 
and there exhaust ail that was to be said upon it ? It 
îs possible that the answer to this question may be 
found in the twofold aspect of Prayer, whtch will form 
the subject of this Oiapter. Prayer is a nieans oï 
supplying man's neoessittes ; this is its hnman aspect 
its faœ towards man. Under this aspect our Lord 
regards it in the seventh chapter, where He gives the 
consolatory assurance that ali ouf real wants shaU be 
aupplied by it : ^* Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." Bot Prayer has another qnite distinct aspect. 
It is an aot of homage donc to the Majesty of Grod. 
Accordingly it is to be performed with the utmost ré- 
vérence and Bolemnity; there isto be no babbling in it, 
no familiar glibness of the tongne, no runnîng of words 
to waste, but simple, grave, short, sound, well-considered 
speech. So had King Solomon said long centuries 
ago : '^ Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before God : for God 
is in heaven, and thou upon earth : therefore let thy 
words be few." And so says One greater and wiser 
than Solomon, even Christ, " the Power of God, and the 
Wisdom of God," Thèse are His words in the sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel : " But when ye pray, 
use not vain répétitions, as the heathen do : for they, 
thînk that they shall be heard for theîr much speaking." 
^ Be not ye therefore like unto them." In the same 
paragraph, He says that the homage is not to bo 
ostentatiously ofiered, but in the privacy of the closet. 
Privately as it may be paid, the Father will acknow* 
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ledge it openly. Observe how the promise runs in tbia 
section of the Sermon. He says not, " the Fathcr wiU 
give you the thing-aaked for;" for that was not exactly 
the aspect under which Hewas then viewli^ Frayer; 
but " Ile shall reward tbeè opeoly/'-*-acknowledge 
thee as a true worshipper in the face of men and 
angels. The secret homage of the Saints is td be 
owned ai the Day of Jndgment. Their avants are to be 
supplied in the présent life* Both thèse benefits are 
the orown and meed of real believing prayer. But they 
are entirely distinct subjects of thou^t. 

In our last Chaptiër we ratfaer looked at Prayer in 
the former of thèse two views, as a meana of supplying 
man's wants. We regarded it as a pouring ont of the 
heart with ail its felt necessities, trials^ and burdens, 
before God. This it is. But it is sometfaing more 
than this. And unless we hold before the eyes of our 
minds this . second aspect of it, not only will our vie w 
be theoretica]Iy incomplète, (which of itself would 
signify litlle,) but praetical errors will be insinuated 
into our minds, against which it behores every devout 
man to be upon his guard. 

Let us tum, then, to consider this second aspect of 
Prayer a little more olosely. In the passage which 
stands at the head of this Chapter, the Psalmist very 
beautifuUy compares Prayer to the things which indeed 
were types of it under the Old Dispensation, Incense and 
Sacrifice. ** Let my prayer be set fi>rtb in Thy sight as 
incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice." With this we connect the words of St. John 
in the Bevelation, — ^^ Jésus Christ hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father." Every Christian 
is really and truly a priest, consecrated in Baptism and 
Confirmation, (not indeed to minister in the congre» 
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gation, but) to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God by Jésus Christ. If it be asked what thèse 
sacrifices are, the Scriptural answer would be, — first, 
our own bodies, which we are bidden by St. Paul to 
présent as " a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which 28 our reasonable service :" secondly, our alras- 
givings, inrhich the same Apostle déclares to be "an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God ;" and last, not least, our prayers (în- 
cluding under^ this generio term ail the exercises of 
dévotion, — confession, intercession, thanksgivîng, praise, 
no less than' direct pétitions fof ourselves). As the 
fragrant incense*cloud went up from the kindled coal in 
the censor; as the sweet savour went up froih the 
burnt ofiféring, when it was roast with the fire of the 
altar ; so true believing Frayer, coming from a kindled 
heart, rises of necessity to God, and stéals into His 
immédiate présence in the Upper Sanctuary. Wé may 
complète the imagery by observing that the Altar upon 
which thèse sacrifices must be laid, — the only Altar 
which sanctifieth thegifl, and renders it acceptable, — 
is our Lord Jésus Christ Himself, in the faith of whose 
meritorious Cross and Eighteousness every prayer and 
spiritual oblation must be made. 

Now is not the view of Prayer which we hâve thus 
sketched out very distinct, and very important in its 
practical bearings 1 Prayer is designed not only to be 
serviceable to man, but honourable to God. It is a 
tax (redounding indeed with unspeakable benefits to 
the tax'payer, but still it is a tax laid upon our time ; 
just'as almsgiving is a tax laid upon our substance; 
and if we would render unto God the things that are 
God's, the tribute-money must be faithfully and punc- 
tually paid. This indeed is the inner principle and 
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spirit of the fourth Commandment. God says we must 
keep a certain portion of our time clear from seculai 
occupations. That time is to be devoted to the ob- 
servance of His ordinances, and to. attendance upon His 
VVorship. It is true we reap prioeless blessings from 
this observance and attendance. Btit the blessings are 
not the sole point to be consîdered. Ail our time from 
the cradle to the grave is due to God. Every day is the 
gift of His mercy through Jésus Christ Therefore one 
day in each week, — and, on precisely the same principlci 
a certain portion of our leisure each day, — ^must be 
fenced around ft*om the intrusion of secular cares and 
secular business, and reserved for dévotion, in acknow. 
ledgment that we hold ail from Him. Upon this principle 
the stated private prayers of morning and evening should 
be offered punctually, as well as under the other view 
already dwelt upon, that we need something of God, 
and must go and ask it. Think of yourself before you 
kneel down, not simply as a suppliant for help, but as 
a prieajb addressing himself to ofTer sacrifice and toburn 
incense. The time of the morning or evening oblation 
is corne ; the Altar is ready ; the incense is at hand ; 
the sacerdotal robe of Chrîst's Bighteousness waits to 
be put on ; array thyself in it, and go înto the sanc- 
tuary of thy heart, and do the priestly ministration. 

Now let us consider of what practical service thèse 
réfections may be to us, in resisting those temptations, 
and overcoming those dîffioulties'which beset ail earnest 
Prayer. 

Prayer, like faîth (of which it is the voioe and 
expression), is a thing perfectly simple in idea, but 
exceedingly difficult of exécution. If you can pray 
aright, you hâve mastered the great secret of the 
spiritual life ; but easy as it is to understand theo* 
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retîcally what right prayer is, it is far from easy to 
practise it. The difficulties, if traced to their origin, 
arise, no doubt, very mnch from the fact that our 
adversary the Devil is fuUy aware of the power of real 
prayer, and therefore sets in opération ail his devices to 
harass, distract, and disquiet every eamest petitîoner. 
So long as a man's prayers are dead and lifeless exer- 
cises, and act as an opiate to the conscience, without 
exercising any sanctifying influence on the character, 
of course it meets with no opposition from this quarter ; 
but let it once pass out of the domain of form into that 
of real communion with God, and it is sure of dis- 
turbance in one shape or another, — sure of falling far 
below the mark which the petitioner sets before him« 
Consider 'what perfect trilles to the Christian even the 
worst trials of life would become, and vrith what ease 
the most formidable temptations would be mastered, if 
Prayer always opened to hîm the gâte of Heaven, as 
perhaps it has seemed to do on some favoured days ; as 
it might do always, if there were not certain disturbîng 
influences, constantly drawing it down, as with the 
force of gravitation, to a lower Icvel. One of the 
earliest of thèse disturbing influences, of which the 
awakened soûl becomes conscious, is the temptation to 
leave off, when the exercise promises to be dry and 
barren, and when the mind is muoh harassed by dis- 
tractions. When we fail to dérive from Prayer comfort 
and satisfaction, we become cowards, and run away 
from the faldstool. We give up the attempt, because 
it meets with discouragement at the outset. Now this, 
lîke most other defects of practice, is traceable ulti* 
mately to an error of prîndple. We hâve forgotten 
that Prayer (I am now speaking of stated Prayer) 
is an act of homage to Almighty God ; we regard it 
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simplj in îts bearing on the spiritual welfare of man,-— 
on his inward peaœ, light^ strength, and comfort. We 
become utilitarians as to Prayer, and secretly thînk 
that where no sei^ible beuefit is derived from it, it 
need net be pursued any further. And if Prayer were 
only valuable for its efiect upon the mind of man, — if 
it had no higher signiûcance than this, — ^the reasoning 
would be just. But if Prayer be truly a sacrificial act, 
an act of minîstry on the part of the Christian, a 
homage rendered to the Majesty of Heaven, then to 
abandon it in disgust, because it cannot be performed 
with cntire comfort and satisfaction to our own minds, 
instead of being regarded as a récognition of the spir- 
ituality of prayer (which is the light we are apt to 
vîew it in), ought to be regarded as a derellctioii of 
duty. It is a peevish indulgence of self, by which God 
is robbed of His incense. — Nay, — let the rule invar ia- 
bly be this : where you cannot pray as you would^ pray 
as you can, It was the quaint but excellent saying of 
an old saint, that a man should dcal with distractions in 
Prayer as he would deal with dogs, who run out and 
bark at him when he goes along the street, — walk on 
fast and straightforward, and take no notice of them. 
Persévère in presentîng yourself to God during the 
period for which the Prayer ought to last, and would 
iast under happier clrcumstances. He loves to draw 
out persévérance in prayer, loves the indication thua 
given that, amidst ail disoouragements, the soûl clings 
obstinately to Himself ; ma very early in the world's 
history. He sîgnified His approval of this temper of 
mind by rewarding and crowning^ as He did, Jacob'a 
Btruggle with the Jehovah-Angel. Something obscure 
and niysterious will always hang over that passage of 
Old Testament history.. But we cannot err in regard- 
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ing the Patriarches words, " I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me," as designed to teach us a lessan 
of persévérance and resolute détermination îu our inter- 
course with God, amidst ail the dîfficulties hj whîcb 
eamest Prayer is beset. 

It must be remembered that this quiet resolute pa- 
tience, even amidst the disorders and distractions of 
our own spirit, is probably the most acceptable offer- 
ing which can be made to the Most High. It is an easy 
thing to pray, when our prayer soars to Heaven on 
the wings of a warm émotion, and when the Holy Spirit, 
like a favouring gale, seems to swell the sails which 
the mind spreads to catch His blessed influence. Pray- 
er is then a matter of feeling rather than of principle. 
But inrhen we hare to woo the gale, and yet the gale 
cornes not, when the yessel has constantly to be set on 
différent tacks, and yet seems to make little or no way 
towards the shore, it is then that our fidelity in paying 
our homage to God is tested and approved. And let 
us be sure that it will not be long tested and approved, 
before it is rewarded. We shall not long waît on the 
Lord, without renewing our strength. We shall not 
long persévère in asking, amid repuises, before He will 
tum and open to us the treasury of His bounty, and 
say to us, as to the Syrophœnician of old, " Great is 
thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou wilt." Yet if 
the blessing come not in the shape of sensible comfort, 
resign thy will to Grod's Will, and that résignation it- 
self shall be an acceptable sacrifice. Thou worshippest 
Him not for the mère comfort of worshipping Him, but 
because He is infînitely worthy of homage from every 
knee and lip. " How many courtiers be there," says 
an excellent writer on dévotion, " that go an hundred 
times a year into the prince's chamber, without hope of 
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once speaking wîth him, but only to be seen of hîm, 
So must we, my dear Phîlothea, come to the exercise 
of Prayer purely and merely to do our duty, and to 
testify our fidelity. If it please His Divine Majesty to 
speak, and discourse with us by His holy inspirations 
and interior consolations, it will be doubtiess an inesti- 
mable honor to us, and a pleasure above ail pleasures ; 
but if it please Him not to do us this favour, leavîng us 
without so much as speaking to us, as if He saw us not, 
or as if we were not in His Présence, we must not for 
ail that go our way, but continue with décent and de- 
vout behaviour in the Présence of His Sbvereign Good- 
ness; and then infallibly our patience wilLbe acceptable 
to Him, and He will take notice of our diligence and 
persévérance ; so that another time, when we shall come 
before him, He will favour us, and pass His time with 
us in heavenly consolations, and make us see the beau- 
ty of holy Prayer \" 

We hâve been exhibiting Prayer under its aspect 
of homage, — the aspect in which it has référence to 
God's glory rather than nian's wants. We are confi- 
dent that by inany excellent and devout people this 
aspect of it is altogether dropped out of sight. And 
we are sure also that this defective view leads frequent- 
ly to a degenerate style bf prayer. Robbed of its char- 
acter of homage, prayer soon becomes an entirely selfish 
thing ; and the petitioner, when engaged in it, soon comes 
to regard every thing as beside the mark, which has no 
référence to his own immédiate necessities. It is very 
désirable to redeem prayer from this exclusively selfish 
character ; to gi ve it a wider scope and a grander bearing ; 
and the keeping in mind what has been said of it as an act 

* S. François de Sales, Introduction à la Vie dévote. 
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of ho mage and priestly service will perhaps help us in 
achieving this désirable end. But definite practioal rules 
may be given, which wiil not be long acted upon, ivith- 
out giving a better tone to our dévotions. There are 
parts of Prayer 'whioh cannot be selfish, which direcUy 
seek either the interests of others, or the glory of God , 
»— see that thèse parts be not absent from your prayerâ. 

First ; intercède for others, and acquire the habit 
of interceding. Gonsider their vants, trials, and dif&> 
oulties, and bear them upon your heart, as you bear 
your own, before the Throne of Grâce. Intercession îs 
a priestly service. Christ, the great High Priest, inter- 
cèdes for us ail above. And we, if we would prove 
ourselves members of God's Royal Priesthood upon 
earth, and perform with fidelity those spiritual sacrifices 
which we were consecrated in Baptism to présent^ must 
intercède for others. It is truly lamentable to think 
how defectîve in thîs point of view are the dévotions 
of the best Christians, — how thoroughly well content 
they are that the half-hour daily spent in interoourse 
with God, should be devoted entirely to their own strug- 
gles, their own triais, their own wants. So llttle pro- 
ficient are they in Charity, and so little — so very little 
— can they realize the constant " our ^ and ** us " of the 
Lord*s Prayer,— whereby Christ' teaches us, in a way 
more emphatic than many sermons, that we should pray 
as members of a famîly, — with the wants, sins, tempta- 
tlons, burdens of the whole family continually upon our 
hearts. Until we can in some measure do this, we do 
not pray afier the Lord's model. 

Secondly ; let Praise — ^I say not merely thanksgiving, 
but Praise — always form an ingrédient of thy pray ers. 
We thank God for what He is to us ; for the benefits 
which He confers, and the blessings with which He 
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yisits us« Bjut we praUe Him for what He is ia Him 
self, — for Kis glorîous excellences and perfections, in< 
dependently of their bearlng on tbe welÊtre of the 
créature. la Praise the thougbt of self vanishes from, 
and is extinguidbed in, the mind ; and therefore to be 
large and fervent in Praise counteracts the natural 
tendency to selfishness whîch is found in mère Prayer. 

Think not^ O man, whosoever thou art, that God 
wîU dispense with this tribute of Praise from theel 
Remember that^ merely as a man, thou art the High 
Priest of ail création, a little miniature of the Universe 
In thy«elf, representing the Angels in virtue of thy 
immortal spirit^ the lower créatures in virtue of thy 
sensations and appetites, and matter in virtue of thy 
body. Thus, i^hen thou singest praise, ail Création (in 
a manner) sîngs in thee and with thee. 

And it shall often happen that when thy heart is 
numb and torpid, and yieids not to the action of 
Prayer, it shall begin to thaw, and at last burst, like 
streams under the breathof spring, from its icy prison, 
with the warm and génial exercise of - Praise. The 
deadness, the distractions thou deplorest, shall flee 
away as the harp is taken down from the willow, and 
strung to celebrate the Divine perfections. For how 
much is there to kindle the heart in the very thought 
of Praise t Praise is the religions exorcisée — the on 
religious exercise— of Heaven. Angeis are oâering it 
ceaselessly, restîng not nîght or day. Saints are offer- 
ing it ceaselessly in Paradise. Nature in her every 
district is oflTering it ceaselessly. From the Heavens, 
whîch déclare the glory of God, and the firmament, 
whîch showeth Hîs handiwork, down to the dewdrop 
whîch sparkles with the colours of the raînbow, and 
the lark, who tunes her cheerful oarol as she saintes 
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the rising sun, the whole Création sends iip one grand 
chorus of Praîse to the Throne of God. Thou shalt 
feel that thou art not alone in offering it, that every 
act of true praîse is social, and, as it were, choral, 
though offered in solitude. ^' AU saints far on earth, 
and in Paradise, feel without knôwing it the impulse 
of each other's adoration, and join in with it, lik« 
strings that vibrate to the saime tone, Without touching 
each other'." And the sensé of sympathy in the exer- 
cise shall kîndie life in thee, and the soûl shall recover 
its benumbed énergies, and Prayer shall be no more a 
painful wrestling with thy own mind, but a solaoe, and 
a gtrength, and a light, and a healing. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SEGBET OF 8UCGE8S IN PBATER. 

^^ And in the moming as ihey pcused hy^ ihey iow the fig4reê 
dried up fram the rooU, And Fêter caUitig to rememhrance 
saith unto him, Mattery hehold^ {hefig4ree which thou curtedtt is 
mthered away. And Jésus answering saith unto them, Save 
faxthin Ood For verily I say unto you, 7%at iohosoever shaU 
say unto this mountain, Èe thou removed, and be thoù east into the 
sea : and shaU not doubi in his heart^ but shaU believe that those 
thinffs which he saith shall corne to pass ; he shaU hâve whalsœvtr 
he saith.''— liLkSK xi. 20—23. 

It is very observable that the remarks which Oui 
Blessed Lord makes on the incidents presented to Him, 
and His comments on the sayîngs which were dropped 

' Bey. Charles Marriott, Thoughts on Prtvate Dovodcm. 
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in His présence, do not at ail meet our natural antici- 
pations of what the occasion required. Merely human 
commcnts on what is said or done in society are almost 
always obvions; and they are so because they are 
shallow, canght up rapidly from the surÊice of the 
subject, and flung abroad at random upon the appré- 
hension of the hearers. But infinité wisdom — ^and our 
Lord is the Infinité Wisdom personified— explores the 
depths of every subject which is br6ught before it, and 
dives into the heart of every speaker, and answers not 
according to the superficial bearing ofthe subject, not 
according to the literal expression of the lips, but 
according to the hidden harmony, which it requîres 
thought and prayer to bring to light, and according to 
the intent of the heart. 

As an illustration of this, take the words which 
stand at the head of this Chapter, with the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them. Our Lord on finding 
a fig-tree barren, which had made a great show of 
leaves, had pronounced on it a solemn curse. In con- 
séquence of the curse the fig-tree had withered. The 
disciples seeing it dried up from the roots, cnll the 
attention of their Master to the fact. And He replies, 
" Hâve faith in God,"— and so forth. 

Now, the question is, What remark would a mère 
wise man, — one wiser thian his fellows, if you will, but 
still a mère man, — ^have made under such circum- 
stances ? Supposîng we ourselves were great teachers 
of moral truth ; — what comment would hâve risen to 
our lips on having our attention called to the sere and 
bliglited tree ? Possibly we might hâve drawn from 
the circumstances its obvions moral — thus : " That fig- 
tree is the Jewîsh nation. Its show of leaves is the 
profession which' they make of godliness — * We ar< 
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iii5truotx>FS of the foolish ; lights of thein that sit in 
darkness ; guides of the blind ; teachers of the babes/ 
&a Its want of fruit is thcir spiritual barrennessy— 
their want of practice, while they hâve so much pro 
fession. Its présent withered state foreshows theit 
future doom, — which is to stand a blighted monument 
of wrath on God's highway." But whatever our com- 
ment on the occasion might hâve been, this, I think, is 
certain, that it would not hâve been, *' Hâve faith in 
God." That is not obvions enough. We know that it 
must be exactly to the point, the précise word for the 
occasion, — because the Infinité Wisdom said it, — but 
it requires a great deal of considération to see kow it is 
to the point. Eaith, and prayer, and forgiveness, are, 
no doubt, matters of vast importance ; but what hâve 
they to do, how are they connected with, the cursing 
and withering of a fig-tree ? On the surface we can 
trace no connexion whatever. And we conclude that 
we must dive beneath the surface by méditation, and 
prayer for the Light of God's Spirit, if we would catch 
the silver tliread, on which are strung thèse beautiful 
diamonds of holy instruction. 

The outline of the connexion is probably this : — 
St. Peter's expression was, "Master, behold the fig- 
tree which thou cursedst is withered away." — That 
was his language. What was the thought of his heart 
which spoke itself ont in that language 1 Probably of 
this kind. " What words of power are thine, O Master 
Thou spakest yesterday a few simple words, * No fruit 
grow on thee hereafler for ever.' Thou spakest them 
qnietly, as thou ever speakest. No immédiate sign 
followed. The earth did not tremble at thine utter- 
ance. The vault of heaven did not écho it back in 
thunder. Ail things teemed unchanged a^ound ust 
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The insect hunimed tipon his way in the monxxtig s an, 
and the waggoner trolled his song, as he drove past us 
with his market stores-^and we dropped the word ont 
of oûr memory. But it has not fallen to tbe earth, 
Fallen to the earth ! no, it was a power«word. No 
Mx>ner said than done. The word sped to its accom- 
plishment, as an arrow speeds to the mark. Tho 
imprécation yesterday; — to-day, in Visible aod due 
dpvelopment, the blight I — ' Behold l the fig*tree tbat 
thou eursedsi îs withered away.' " " And JesuB an- 
swering, said unto them" — possîbly, as if to answer 
his thoughts, He fixed His wonderful eye trpon the 
speaker, m the assurance that He explored his inmoat 
soûl—" Haye faîth in God." As if Ile had said, " My 
words are power-words indeed. They take effect — 
immédiate efiect. They are not spoken in the air; 
they achieve something. Little children, ye shall be 
as your Master. I will teach you to speak power-words 
lîke mine. Your prayers for good shall speed to tfaeir 
accomplîshment, as surely atid as fast as my prayer for 
evil upon the fig-tree. Ask, and ye shall hâve* Ask- 
ing and having shall be linked together as dosely as 
the cursîng and the withering of the fig-tree, — if only 
ye will ask in faith,— if only, on the ground of God's 
promise made to prayer, y ou will belle ve, while ye ask, 
that you receive the object of your pétitions. This and 
another condition — ^that you forgive injuries, — that you 
pray in love as well as in faith, — this shall ensure the 
success of your Prayers. You, like your Heavenly 
Father, shall speak, and it shall be done — you, like 
Him, shall command, and it shall stand fast." 

Such is the connexion of thought between our Lord*a 
words, and the occasion which gave rise to them. Let 
as now learn from them the secret of successful prayer. 
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Prayer îs, wîthout doubt, the gréai means of advancâ 
in Personal Religion and tho spiritual life. But it îs 
surprising, and most disheartening, how very little pro- 
portion the progress of religîous persons bears to their 
prayers. Were the prayers formai, — that is, were they 
said without seriousness and attention, and without any 
corresponding effort to amend the life, of course tho 
account of this barrenness would be obvions. But this 
is by no means the case. The petitioner, in the ca^se 
which we are supposing, seriously and earnéstly desires 
spiritual blessings. He gives serious and close atten- 
tion to tho words which he emiploys in prayer. He 
strivcs to realize, "whcn he employs them, the awful 
Présence of God. Yet somehow or other the prayer is 
not so successful as it should be. It may calm his 
niind, quiet his spirit, spread a gênerai sensation of 
happiness over his soûl ; thèse are what I may call the 
natural influences of Prayer ; but it does not seem that 
he is substantialiy the better for it. There is a great 
mass of Prayer, and very little sensible improvement, — 
very little growth in grâce. Years roli on ; and his 
character is still very stagnant in any spiritual view of 
it ; excellent, upright, and devout as far as man can 
mark, he has not made much progress in Divine things. 
llie many, many words of Prayer seem spoken in the 
air ; they are sent forth into the vast world of spirits, 
\\\iH Noah's raven from the ark, never to return again. 

Is this true as a gênerai description, if not to the 
full extent, of any one who reads thèse lines % Thcn 
<ct me invite such a person to consider the secret of 
successful Prayer, as explained by our Lord Himself. 
May it not be that your words are not words of power, 
because they are not words of Faithl You pray ratlier 
as a duty, than in the défini te expectation of any thing 
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to be gaîned by it. You pray attentively, seriously, 
devoutly ; and you go your way with a feeling of satis- 
faction that you hâve done well upon the whole, and 
there the matter ends. In the ancient angury by birds, 
as soon as the augur had made the preliminary arrango- 
monts,— K^overed his head, marked out the heavens with 
hîs staff, and uttered his prayer, — he stayed on the spot, 
watching for the first appearance of the birds, — ^he was 
on the look out fbr the resuit. But this is just what 
many Christians fail to do in regard of their prayers ; 
they hâve no expectation of being benefited by them ; 
they do not look for the blossîng to which, in virtue 
of God's promise in Christ Jésus, the prayer entitles 
them. If, some day, aller praying for the Light of 
God's Spirit, they were to find in the study of His 
Word a wonderful clearing up of things which had been 
dark before, and a lucid appréhension of Divine Truth, 
they would be inwardly surprîsed, from the mental habit 
of disconnecting Prayer with its effect, and would say, 
" What do I owe this to % ** Now what would this 
surprise argue? What does the want of expectation 
that good will resuit to us from our prayers prove 
respectîng our state of mind ? Surely that we hâve no 
defînite belief that the blessing will be granted, — in a 
Word, no faith in God's promise, which connects Prayer 
with the answer to Prayer, — the word with the power. 
The Scriptures lead us to suppose that there is no 
height of holiness to which, in the mîght of God's 
Spirit, we cannot attain. There is no reason why we 
should not be so full of love and zeal, — ^why our soûls 
should not be so penetrated at ail times with a sensé of 
Christ's Love and Présence, that we should brcathe 
habitually the élément of praise, and that every meal 
should become a Sacrament. I say there is no reason, 
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ezoept Buch as résides in ourselves. And the difficulties 
which réside in ourselves, and resuit from our corrupt ^ 
nature, hard heart, stubborn will, and so forth, the 
Spirit of Grod has overcome in numberless instances of 
saints of old, and mat/ oyeroome in us. '^ Is the Lord's 
arm shortened, thaï it cannot save ; or his ear heavy, 
that It cannot hear t" " The power that worketh in 
us " is, as we read, ^ able to do exceeding abundantly 
above ail that we ask or think." This is admitted in 
theory by ail. But now, when we corne to pray, and 
to set before us this high standard of holiness as an 
object of ambition, a subtle unbelief rises and spreads 
like leaven in the heart. We hâve no notion (the 
truth had better be told candidly) that God either 
will or can make us eminent saints. Perhaps He maj 
help us a ILttle to overcome this evil temper, to rid 
ourselves of that bad habit, and may make us, very 
gradually indeed^ fair average Christians j;^ but as for 
any great prc^ess^ any high pinnacle of virtue, that is 
out of the question with our t«mptations and under our 
circumstances. We hâve not leisure enough. We 
hâve not time enough for prayer ; and we cannot get 
time. Our passions are strong and in their heyday. 
The least cross turn of things in the day upsete our 
temper. We are men hurried with engagements, aU 
hot with a thousand secular intercsts ; or we hâve a 
mighty passion for human praise ^d the laurels of 
earthly distinction ; you cannot nuike saints out of 
that material. It is an impossibility. You might as 
well advance to the brink of one of the lakes that lie 
embosomed in Alpine scenery, and command the 
enormous granité mountains that tower above you to 
descend and cast themselves into the sea. Tbey woold 
aot answer you. There would be neither voiee noz 
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heariog. And ihe evil tempera and oorrupt indinationa 
will not answer us^ when in the might of Prayer we 
oommand them to corne ouW SomethÎDg like this is 
toc often the secret process of our hearts, when we 
kneel down to praj. New I am not going to plead for 
a fanatical view of answers to Frayer. I hâve no great 
fi»ith in sudden révolutions of feeling, or instantaneous 
conversions. I know full well that growth in Grâce, as 
in Natiire, may be so rapid as to be unfaealthily rapid, 
as to indicate sballowness and want of depth. But 
one tbing I do believe, — to disbelieve which were the 
most unreasonable of ail foUies^ — to believe which is 
the dîctate of the calmest, soberest, purest, highest 
reason. One thing I do believe, — more surely than 
the évidence of the sensés, for they may be imposed 
upon; — more surely than those self-evident axioms, 
upon which mathematical truth is bmlt, for those 
axioms ara only spun out of the humau mind, and 
not extemal to it. I do believe that God is true. I 
do believe that whehever God makes a promise, He 
will assuredly fulfil it. I do believe that if you or 1 
corne under the terms of the promise, He will fulfil it 
to us. I see that He bas promised the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him ; and it were blasphemous not to 
believe that the Holy Spirit is able to surmount any 
and every difficulty. 

Therefore if I bave ever seeretly reasoned as above, 
if such bas ever been the secret process of my heart, I 
stand convicted of unbelief. It is no marvel that God 
has witbheld the blessing, if I so dishonoured Him in 
my heart as never seriously to believe that He could oi 
would bestow it. And, in future, if I would meet with 
sùcœss, I must come to the Throne of Grâce with an 
undouhting mind, Having launched my pétition into 
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the world of spirits, I must stand (like good Habak 
kuk) upon the watch, and set me upon the tower, and 
must "watch to see what He will say to me. Having 
prayed " Show me a token for good," I must wait, like 
the àugurs, lookingup to Heaven until the token cornes. 
I must in the depth of my inmost heart expect to re 
ceive what I ask for.* And then if, besides thîs, m y 
prayer be a prayer of Love, — ^if, while I breathe it, my 
heart goes forth on an errand of forgiveness towards 
the man who has thwarted or striven to injure me, — 
then the answer cannât long iarry, The prayer-word 
must in that case be a power-word. The effect must 
be in that case as surely linked to the pétition as the 
blighting of the fig-tree was linked to the Saviour^s 
malédiction. " Through it tarry, wait for it ; because 
it will surely come, it will not tarry." 

Before concluding this Chapter, we will give one 
simple pièce of advice, by way of rendering more prac- 
tical what has been said. 

Strive to acquîre the habit of asking definitely for 
particular grâces of which you stand in need, and of 
expecting a definite resuit. For example ; what point 
of character was it in which you fbund yourself most 
déficient in the examination which preceded your last 
Communion 1 Until the next Communion comes round, 
let that particular grâce, whether it was purity, or hu- 
mility, or patience, or zeal, or love, be made the sub- 
ject of a distinct pétition in your prayers. Do not for- 
get the pétition ; always hâve it in your mind's eye ; 
try to expect the resuit, — to assure yourself, on grounda 

• " My Toîce shalt Thou hear betimes, Lord ; early în the 
moming will I direct my prayer unto Thee and will look up^ î.e» 
« a îoaickman, aooording to the Hebrew. 
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of simple reason, that, as you hâve sown, so y ou will, 
in due season, reap. . 

Some may ask, and it is well that they should hâve 
a distinct and unéquivoeal answer, — "Where is my 
warrant for believing thati" There are many war- 
rants. We will take that which seems least capable of 
being evaded. It occurs in Lnke xi. 13. Eead it over 
before you make your d^dly pétition, and remembcr 
that, whatever elsé may be faJse, this must be true. 

" Ip yk then, being bvil, know how to give good 
gifts unto tour cbildren ; how much mors bhall 

TOUR HEATENLY FaTHER GIYE THE HoLY SpIRIT TO THEM 
THAT ASK HiM ?" 

It will be admitted that if, afler saying ihat^ God 
were to withhold the Hély Spirit from those that ask 
Him, He would be raising expectations which would 
be disappointedy — a thing plainly abhorrent to His 
character. ' I must also call particular attention to the 
fact, that the bne only condition which this promise 
contemplâtes, in the persons to whom it is addressed, 
— is the askîng. If you ask, then, clearly and beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, you are entitled to recel ve. 
You may be very sinful at présent, very weak, very 
difîerent. in many. respects from what you wish to be ; 
that is allbeside the mark. . The terms of the promise 
under which you must come, if you désire its fulfîlment, 
are not that you shall be holy, but only that you êhaU 
he an aaher, 

Glorious promise ! so sublime ! " If ye, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children " (why, 
we know that the tendemess and love of human parents 
is proverbial) : '* how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give " — Give what î Health, and freedom from 
pain, and a sound mind in a sound body » Good thîngs 
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thèse ; but He will give something better. What then ! 
Long life, and many days ? Ah ! it might be only a 
grief of heart to thee ; — no, something better. Large 
store of silver and gold, flocks and herds^ and great 
worldly well-being 1 — ^Ah ! the canker of self-indalgence 
might oonvert it ail into a curse ; no, something better. 
Lofty distinction, high posts, crowns, and empires, and 
a great name, — ail the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them? Nay, better, much better. "Thk 
HoLT Spibit," to be the soûl of thy soûl, to new-create 
thy moral nature in the Image of God, to dwell in thee 
and walk in thee, making thy heart His shrine ; a prés- 
ent stream of joy, and strength, and consolation, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life ; — " how much more shall 
your hèavenly Father give tlie Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him 1 " Glorious promise ! so free ! Free as 
the air of heaven to those who will but corne forût and 
breathe it. Free as the rivers of the earth to those 
who will but dip a cup in them, and slake their thîrst. 
Tlien come forthwith, and claim this mighty Boon. 
Come wîth strong désire. Let the heart speak, rather 
than the mouth. Come in stedfast faith, fastening the 
wfaole soûl upon that solemn asseveration, — " Yea, let 
God be true, and every man a liar !" And lo ! your 
Word is a word of power. It has unlocked Heaven. 
Before you call, He answers ; and whîle. you are yet 
Bpeaking, He hears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

or 8ELF-EXAMINATI03r. 

"^ And ihe Lord tent NaÛian vnJto JOtand, And he came vnto Mm^ 
and taidunto Au», There were two men in ^n$ àty: ihe ùm rich» 
and ihe olher poor, Therich man had exeeeding many flocka 
and Jierds ; hit the poor man had nothing^ save one little ewe 
lamby whîch he had bought and nourîehed up : and ii grew up 
togeth^r vnih him, and with hit ehildren: ii did eai of hîtt mon 
meaty and ârank of his own cup^ a^d lay in Ms hoiom, and woê 
tmto Atm <u a daughUr» And there eame a iraveiler unto ihe 
rich man^ andhe tparedio take o/his onenfioch^ andofhîi own 
herdf to dreu for the watjfaring man thai was corne unto hîm : 
but look the poor man^e îamh^ and dressed it for the man that 
toas eome unto him. And J)avid*8 anger was greaUy JdndLed 
ogcàfMit the man ; and he êaid to Nathan^ Ab ihe Lord Uvethy thi 
mon ÛuU haih done thiê thing ehaU mrely die : andhe ûioU rettiore 
Ihe lamb fourfold, becauee he did ihii (Mng^ and beeattee he had 
no pity. And Naihan eaidto David, Thou art the man, — 2 
Sam. xîi. 1 — 1, 

In thîs strikîng passage of Holy Scripture w« seo 
King David in diaguîse brought before his own judg- 
ment seat. His judgment, as chief magistrate of his 
realm, is demanded upon an imaginary case of wanton 
and cruel oppression, the exact connterpart of that 
which he had himself committed. David, not recog- 
nizîng himself under the disguîse which the prophet 
had thrown over him, passes sentence of death and 
fourfold restitution upon the imaginary offender. No 
sooner had the sentence gone out of the king's mouth 
than the prophet unmasks the muffled and mysterious 
figure which stood at the bar, tears away the disguîse, 
and shows to the astonished king himself: "Thou art 
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the man," How came ît to pass tliat David was so 
incensed with cruelty and oppression in a supposed 
case, thôugh he had remained so long (since his child 
was born wlien Nathan came to him, it cannot hâve 
been much short of a year) insensible to the far more 
heinous cruelty and oppression of his own conduct? 
The reason is, of course, that we never judge of our 
own conduct in any aflTair, as we do of an abstract 
case in which we are not ourselves mixed up, and 
in which our feelings, passions, and préjudices are not 
interested. Moral ists hâve questioned, and there seems 
every reason to question, whether a man can do a bad 
action without justifying ît to his own conscience as at 
least excusable under the circumstances, — or, in other 
words, whether evil, without a certain colour, pretext, 
and palliation, can ever be accepted by the human will ; 
but the colours and pretexts which serve for our own 
conduct are never available for that of other men. We 
judge tkem, as David judged the imagînary ofTender in 
the parable, nakedly, truly, and severely enough. 

It is the object of thèse pages to givé some thoughts, 
which may be practically useful on the subject of Per- 
sonal Religion. Now the chief devotional exercise 
which turns Religion into a personal thing, which brings 
ithome to mcn's business and bosom, is Self-examina- 
tion. A man's religion cannot well be one of merely 
good impressions, — the staple of it cannot well be an 
evaporating sentiment, if he hâve acquired the habit 
of honestly and candidly looking within. The subject^ 
therefore, which we treat to*day, has the closest bearing 
upon the gênerai argument of the work. 

Self-examination may be called an arraignment of 
ourselves at our own bar, according to that word of our 
Eucharistie Service : " Judge therefore yourselvcs, 
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brethreii, that ye be not judged of the Lord." It is an 
exercise most essential to our spiritual health ; and the 
more earnestly to be pressed on ail Protestants, because 
there exists in the Reformed C^urches no security but 
that.of right principle for its ever beîng practised. In 
the Koman Chureh you are aware it is otherwise. The 
System of the confe$sional, with ail its evils and abomi- 
nations, may at least fairly lay clâlm to the advantage 
of exàcting a certain amount of introspection from those 
who honestly oonform to it. \Ve who hâve not this 
diefck, and among whom the work of probing the con- 
science with the Word of God is done from the pulpit, 
must at least see to it that we make such work per- 
sonal, by applying to ourseives in Self-examination the 
Sermons which we hear and read. 

It is easy, — fatally easy, — with Self-examination as 
with Prayer, to allow the exercise to be drawn down 
from its high moral and spiritual aim to the level of a 
form. . . A string of questions put to the conscience 
every evening befbreour evening prayer, never varying 
with the circumstances of the day, tuming principally 
uponoutward conduct, and answered almost mechan- 
ically — this, if the truth must be confessed, is what the 
Self-examination of devout and well-intentioned people 
too often reduces itself to. Not that we at ail counsel 
the abandonment of such a practice, where it is done 
with real seriousness and attention. It is almoist a 
principle of the spiritual life that ground is never 
gained, always lost, by giving up forms through a dread 
of formality ; the way to gain ground is to quicken and 
vitalize the forms, Nightiy examination of the con- 
science is any how a safeguard for the performance of 
the duty, and a most excellent preparative for evening 

prayer. Butf while we continue it, let us strive to 
6 
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throw realîty and life into it by regardiug the grcat 
daty on a large, comprehensive, and spiritual seale. 

Consider, first, the neoessity for ail of us, in respect 
both of our sins and of onr good works, of an exercise 
like Self-examinatîon. This necessity arises from the 
fact, so distinctly stated in Scdptiire, that ^Hhe heart is 
deceitfal above ail tbinga^" and that ^ he that trusteth 
in hia own heart/'-^in its dictâtes respeeting him- 
self and his own spiritual condition, — '* is a fooL" It 
bas pleased God to illustrate this cardinal truth by two 
grand examples, one in the Old and one in the New 
Testament. It must bave been by trust in the subtie 
évasions and plausible shifts of his own heart, that 
David, after committing two of the worst crimes of 
which our nature is capable, so long contrîved to keep 
his conscience quiet, but at length was ccnivicted of the 
desperate folly of severely condemning in another man 
the very ûiults, which, in an infinitely aggravated forra, 
he had been palliating and excusing in himself. And 
it was by trusting in the assurances which hie heart 
gave him of his own strong attachment to his Master, 
that St. Peter, secure of himself, was betrayed into the 
weakness and folly of denying Christ. 

May we say that, while ail characters are liable to 
the snare of self-deception, those are more particularly 
exposed to it, who, like St. Peter and David, are persons 
of keen senslbllities, warm tempéraments, quick aifec- 
tions ? Probably we may ; for affectionateness of 
disposition readily commends itself to the conscience as 
a thing which cannot be wtong, and secretly whispers 
to one, who is conscious of possessing it, '^This gene- 
rous trait in you will cover and excuse many sins.'* 
An acrid, soured character cannot flatter itself that it is 
righi with half the facility of a warm and génial cha^ 
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racter. A man, who sins by passions the rererso of 
inalignant, is apt to thank God secretly that he is not 
malignant, totally foi^etting that, although not malig* 
nant, ho follows his own impulses as entirely, and so îs 
as purelj selfish as the malignant man. 

But how shall we bring home to ourselves the dan- 
gerousness of trusting, without duo examinatîon, to the 
verdict of our own hearts ? We will do so by sup- 
posîng a parallel case in a matter, where we are ail 
peculiarly apt to be cautions and suspicious, — ^the goods 
of this world. Suppose then (and, in a commercial 
country like this, the supposition has been not unfre- 
quently realized) that the chicf agent in some great 
spéculation is a man, who, though most untrustworthy, 
has ail the art of conciliating trust. Suppose him to 
be fluent, fair-spoken, prepossessing in manners and 
appearance, and to be especîally plausible in glossing 
over a financial difficulty. Advance one more step in 
the hypothesîs, and suppose him to be a private friend 
of many of those who are embarked with him in the 
same spéculation ; allied to some of them by marriage, 
and more or less, in habits of intimacy with ail. If 
such a person is at the head of afiairs, and entrusted 
with the administration of the funds contributed by ail, 
it is évident that he might impose upon the contrib- 
utors to almost any extent. His artful représenta- 
tions would quiet their little panics, when such arose ; 
and he would hâve it in his power to keep them still, 
(vhile embezzling their resources, until the great crash 
comes, which announces to many of them, as with a 
clap of thunder, that they are bankrupts. Now the 
péril of such trust in worldly matters supplies a very 
fair image of the péril of a still more foolish and 
groundless trust in spiritual things. Our hearts are 
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notoriously most untrustworthy informants in any case 
where we are ourselves interested. It is not only 
Scripture which assevers this. We confess it ourselves, 
and re-echo the verdict of Scripture, when we say of 
any slight matter, with which we happen to be mixed 
up, "I am an interested party, and therefore I had 
better not be a judge." But while our hearts are thus, 
by our own confession, untrustworthy, there is no one 
in whose assertions we habitually place more trust. 
We think we cannot be deceived respecting ourselves ; 
.we know at ail events our own motives and intentions, 
if we know any thing. The unkind, the insincere, the 
ungenerous, the ungrateful, never, we think, had any 
affinity with our nature ; for we hâve never, as I ob- 
served above, adnaitted thèse forms of evil, without 
first palliatiog and disguising them, and making them 
look respectable to our own consciences. Faults there 
may hâve been, no doubt, in our temper and our con- 
duct; — ^feelings (and transactions, too) for which we 
feel that we are in account with God ; but we leave 
our own heart to manage and superintend the account ; 
and it soothes us with the assurance that we never had 
any very bad intention, and so the whole affair will 
turn out well in the end, — we need not fear the ul- 
timate exposure. Self-love conspires with trust in 
our own hearts, to make dupes of us as regards our 
spiritual account. Proverbially, and in the verdict of 
ail expérience, love is bliud ; and if love be blind, self- 
love, being the strongest, the most subtle, the most 
clinging, the most ineradicable of ail loves, is blinder 
still. Self-love will not see, as self-trust cannot see, 
anything against us. With thèse strong partialities 
to self in our own heart ever operative within us, and 
never probably capable, even in the best men, of being 
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entîrely detached from us, to what an extent iiiay we 
be imposed upon, in that which most vitaîly and nearly 
concerns us, if we do not frora time to time call in and 
examine the accounts! What frightful arrears may 
we be running up, unawares to ourselves, if we do not 
sharply check and suspiciously watch this heart, who 
administers for us the account between us and God ! 
And how may thîs accumulated arrears of guilt burst 
upon our minds with an overwhelming force when God 
judges the secrets of men by Jésus Christ according to 
the Gospel, — when the divine sentence uninasks our 
sin of thosé excuses, with which we hâve been pal- 
liating it, and brings it home to us with a " Thou art 
the man !" 

The first step in real self-examination is to be fully 
aware of the deceitfulness of the heart, and to pray 
against it, watch agaînst it, and use every possible 
method of counteracting it. But what means can we 
use ? We ofler a few practical suggestions in answer 
to this question. 

First ; as regards our achnowledged sins. We must 
remember that their hatefulness, and aggravations, if 
they were publîcly confessed, might «very probably be 
recognîzed by every one but ourselves, the perpetrators. 
There are certain loathsome diseases, which are offensive 
and répulsive in the highest degree to every one but 
the patient. And there is a close analogy between the 
spiritual frame of man and his natural ; if the moral 
disease be your own, — rooted in your character, cling- 
ing to your own heart, ît never can affect you with the 
same disgust as if it were another man's. Every step 
therefore must be taken to stand as clear as may be of 
the sin, while we sit in judgment upon it. In the 
first place, in the case of exceptional and grievous sîns, 
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might not another sometimes be called in to sit m 
judgment, and so a fairer sentence secured than we are 
compétent to give ourselves ? If there be the moral 
courage equal to a perfectly candid avowal, — such an 
avowal as keeps back no aggravating circumstance, — 
and if an adviser is to be had at once holy, discreet, and 
considerate,- — why should it not be related to such au 
adviser, that his counsel, prayers, and sympathy may 
be sought 1 Surely the Scriptural rule has a founda- 
tion of wisdom ; *' Confess your sins one to another, 
and pray for one another, that ye may be healed." If 
however we are aware that such an exposure could not 
be made by us in our présent state of moral attainment 
with perfect integrity^ — that we should be casting about 
in it to regain by palliating touches the forfeited esteem 
of him, on whom we threw ourselves thus confidentially, 
— or, in other words, that we are not men enough to 
make ourselves as vile in the eyes of our fellow- 
creatures as we are in God's eyes, — theu until such 
moral courage is attained by us, (and surely we may 
lawfally pray for its attainment,) we must attempt to 
secure the sameend — a fair judgment upon our sin — in 
another way. To stop short of the whole raischief in 
confession toa fellow-creatnre, would only be to deceive 
him as well as ourselves, and to entanglo our con- 
sciences more efièotually in thé snares of hypocrîsy. 
We must take another method, and ttis method will 
apply to the more usual and common as well as to the 
grosser sins, of formîng an impartial estimate of the 
evîl which is in us, Let us only suppose, by aa effort 
of the imagination, that we confessed it frankly to such 
and such a person, known for wisdom and goodness, — 
how would he iBgard. us % whôt is the measure of our 
sin in his esteem? because doubtless that should be 
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the nieasure of it in ours also. Would there not be a 
shrinkiDg from revealîng to such ao one, not merely 
sîns of a gross or glaring character, but such as the 
world calls triâes, — omissions of private pray^^ little 
octs of dishonesty in trade or in respect of aa employ- 
er's property, falsehoods which haye slipped from us in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, impure or sensual 
thoughts, allusions in conversation which might lead the 
mind of others in a wrong direction, conceit of accom- 
plishments and abilities, not merely suggested (for no 
man is accountable for the suggestions which the Devil 
makes to him), but secretly fondled and nourished in the 
chamber of the heart 1 If we shrink from making such 
disclosures to a wise and good man, tohy do we shrink ? 
Because we feel that they would lower us in his esteem, 
and we hâve such a regard of man's esteem that we 
cannot bear to be placed lower in it. If a person to 
whom we had long gîven crédit for a blameless and 
pious life should corne to us, and confess the very sins 
to which we ourselves hâve recently given way, should 
assure us with évident sincerity that, however good the 
character he maintaîned, yet be had lived £br such. and 
such days without prayer, had practised or blinked at 
little dishonesties, or had seriously distorted truth on 
such and sjuich occasions, we might (and, no doubt^ 
should) sympathlze with the distress of mind which the 
confession evinced, but we could hardly help saying 
within ourselves, " I should never hâve expected this 
from him. - I should hâve thought that he would be 
true to principle, when the stress of trial came." 
Then, if this be the eetimate which we should form of 
another, who had cômmitted our sins, should it not be 
the estimate which we should form of ourselves 1 and 
is r/^t the comparatively lenient view which we take of 
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our own case due to that self-partiality which leaveiis 
and vitiates our whole nature ? This light in which w^ 
see the sin, as ît exîsts in our neighbour, is the true 
light in which we ahall see it at the last day ; and to 
see it now in that light, while at the same time we bc 
lîeve that the Blood of Christ has entirely cancelled it, 
is the great end of Seljp-examination, and the true fui- 
filment of the precept : " Judge therefore yourselves, 
brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord." 

But the probe of Self-examination needs to be ap- 
plied to the better, as well as to the worse parts of our 
conduct. The natural heart is an adept in flatteries, 
not only suggestmg excuses for the evil, but aîso height- 
ening the colours of the good which, by God^s grâce, is 
in us. When conduct stands the test of Self-examin- 
ation, the motives of it should be called in question. 
We must do in regard of ourseîves what we may never 
do in regard of others, — suspect that an unsound mo- 
tive may imdcrlie a faîr conduct. It is something to 
be possessed wîth the knowledge that our actions take 
their whole moral colouring from the motives which 
prompt them. And to apply this knowledge practical- 
ly to our own good actions, and thus to discrîminate 
what is hollow and spnrious in them from what is gen- 
uine, is the second branch of the great duty of Self- 
examination. By way of givîng some serviceable hînts 
for this investigation of oiir motives, ît may be brîef- 
ly remarked that of the religîous conduct of relîgious 
persons a good part is usually due to custqm. By al* 
most ail of us, to a certain extent^ the Ordinances of 
religion are attended mechanîcally, wîthout repulsion 
on the one hand, but at the same time without any 
effort or definite aim on the other. Again; certain 
proprietîes and regularities of behavior, whether devo* 
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tîonal or moral, are secured by déférence to the prevail- 
ing opinions and habits of society, as is shown some- 
times by the fact that, when we are m foreîgn parts, 
and no longer under this restraint, those proprieties and 
regularities are not so carefuUy maintaîned. Agaîn; 
many good actions are done, more or less, because they 
are in keeping with a man's position, conciliate crédit 
to him, gain him the praise of others. Agaîn ; works 
of usefulness and social (and even religions) improve- 
ment may be undertaken, more or less, from that ao- 
tivity of mind which îs inhérent in some characters, 
because naturally we cannot bear to be standing still,- 
and are constitutionally unfitted for a studious, con- 
templative life. In a real work of benevolence a man 
cannot but find a very pure pleasure, and it is quite 
possible that this pleasure, and not any thought of 
Christ's service or God's glory, may be the main mo- 
tive which actuates him in doing it. And perhaps some 
one will ask whether such pleasure is not, at ail events, 
an innocent motive of action? To which the answer 
is, " Perfectly innocent ; while at the same time it does 
not go thé length of béing gracious or supernatural." 
Nature can produce such a motive ; it is no necessary 
mark or token of the grâce of God. Gracious or su- 
pematural motives must at the least hâve respect to 
God and Christ, and the world to come, and the wel- 
fare of the soûl. The highest of them, defîned accord- 
ing to its principle, is the love of Christ, and, accord- 
ing to its end, the glory of God. But it is probable, 
alas ! that very few actions, even of the best m en, are 
prouipted excluisively by this motive, unalloyed with 
any sentiment of a baser kind. Nay, generally speak- 
ing, few indeed are the actions which are done from un- 
mixed motives, whether purely good or purely bad ; 
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and our wisdom is not to be disoouraged if we find, 
upon close Self-examination, as we shall assuredly find, 
that much which looks well before men is hoUow and 
defectiye when tried by the touchstone of God's Word. 
BufRce it, if with trembling confidence we are able to 
make ont, that we are under the lead of Grâce, and fol- 
io wing that lead. Motives more defecated from the 
dregs of natnre, more purely and exclusively gracious, 
will come, if we press towardsthe mark, with agreater 
measure of spiritual attainment. If our conscience 
should affîrm upon ihe wkole thô présence in us of ear* 
nest secret prayer, that is a great point for humble 
thankfulness ; because it is hard to see how secret 
prayer can be prompted by any but a religions motive, 
or how it can fail to be due to the supematural Grâce 
of God. 

But we must hasten to bring thèse thoughts to a 
close. And let the close of a Chapter, whose great 
scope has been to render the reader dissatisfied with 
himself, be devoted to assure him that this dissatisfac- 
tioD will avail him nothing, except as it leads him to a 
perfect, joyful, and loving satisfaction with his Saviour. 
To hâve probed their own wounds, and pored over their 
own inflamed and envenomed frames, would hâve 
availed the poisoned Israélites nothing, unless, afber 
such a survey of their misery, they had lifled their 
eyes to the brazen serpent. " Look unto Him," there- 
fore, " and be ye healed." Judged by the criterion of 
the highest motive, nothîng can be more mîserably 
defective that the best righteousness of the best man. 
It flows îndeed from the Holy Spirit within hira; 
but even the influences of the Spirit dérive an admix- 
ture of infirmity from flowing through the taint- 
ed channels of the human wiU and affections. It 
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was not so with the Lord Jésus. The nature Avhlcb 
He took of the pure Virgin was subject to ail the 
physîcaly but none of the moral, infirmities of our 
nature. His heart always beat true to Grod's glory and 
«man's salvation ; — a raagnetic needle ever pointing t<ï 
tl^at great pôle, not shaken even for a moment from itf 
stedfastness by the vacillation of lower and less perfcct 
motives. Ând His singleness of aim, His plety and 
benevolence of conduot is ours, — ^God be praised, — not 
only to copy, but also to appropriate. Take it, Chris 
tian; it is thine. Delight in it^ as God delights init, 
and thou shalt be agreed with God, and shalt stand 
before Him at the last day in the white robe, pure as 
driven snow; not having thine own righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which is by the iàith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith. 



CH APTER V. 

OP INTEEOESSOET PEATEE. 

*' Tkey mode iho breastplaie: .... and ihey set m U four rovm 
ofstones : .... And the atones were cuxording to the names 
of the ehUdren of Israël^ twelve^ accordîng to their names, 
like Hte engravin^s of a signet, everp one loUh his nome 
aeeording to the tœdve iribes," — ^ExoD. xxxiz. 9, 10, 14. 

Thx Spouse in the Canticles, who représenta the 
Church, cries to the heavenly Bridegroom, " Set me as 
a seal upon thine heart." Christ answers this prayer 
by interceding for each of His people in Heaven, by 
bearing upon His heart the wants, trials, troubles^ sins 
of each, and by pleading for each the merits of his 
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most precious Death and Passion. In the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, which contains the great 
high-priéstly prayer of Our Lord, we find Him com- 
mencing this office of Intercession. " I pray for them," 
says He of His disciples. The Intercession then com-* 
menced ; but it bas been continuing ever since ; it is 
prolonged through ail time; it erabraces not the 
Apostles only, but every soûl of the redeemed. Of this 
Intercession the breastplate of the Jewish high priest 
supplies a beautiful figure. In the breastplate there 
wére twelve precious stones, arranged in four rows of 
three, upon each of whîch was written the name of one 
of the twelve tribes. The breastplate, of course, when 
worn, would rest upon the priest's heart, — would rise 
and sink with every palpitation of the breast. When 
he appeared before God in his full sacerdotal attire, 
there would be the twelve names upon his heart, 
indicative of his love and care for the whole people of 
Israël. Names î the names of those with whom we are 
well acquainted, how much they imply! how true to 
nature is that Scripture idiom, or phraseology, whicb 
roakes the name stand for the whole character ! Let 
but the name of a person familiar to us be mentioned 
in our hearing, and what an instantaneous rush takes 
place into the mind of the personality of the man, — of 
his tempérament, manners, features, way of thinking 
and acting, in short of ail his physical and mental 
pcculiarities I The names upon the high priest's breast- 
plate betoken the individuality of Christ^s Intercession 
for his people. Not a sparrow is forgotten before 
God. And not a single want or woe of a single soûl is 
forgotten by the God-man, when He intercèdes. 

It was observed, in a récent Chapter, that every 
Christian is in a certain important sensé a priest, con- 
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secrated in Baptism and Confirmation to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices to God. Accordingly every Christian 
must intercède, because Intercession is one of the 
priestly functions. The Intercession of the great High 
Priest for the whole Church is ever rising, like a cloud 
of fragrant incense, to the Throne of Graee. And it 
should be our ambition to throw, each one for himself, 
oiir little grain of incense into His censer. The prayer, 
which is ofTered by the Head in Heaven for the whole 
Body, should bo re-echoed by the members hère on 
earth. 

The considération of Intercessory Prayer properly 
follows that of Self-examination. They are at the 
opposite pôles of the Christian's devotional exercises. 
Self-examination is the most interior, as Intercession is 
the most exterior, of those exercises. The one is a 
retiring into oneself and shutting out the whole world ; 
the other is a going forth in sympathy and love towards 
other men, — an association of oneself with their wants, 
wîshes, and trials. Hence thèse exercises are very 
necessary to keep one another in check. The healthy 
action of the mind requires that both shall continually 
be practised. By undue and overstrained self-inspection 
the mind is apt to become morbid and depressed, and 
to breed scruples, which tease and harass without 
producîng any real fruit. The man becomes a vale- 
tudinarian in religion, full of himself, his symptoms, 
his ailments, the delicacy of his moral health ; and 
valetudinarians are always a plague, not only to them- 
selves, but to every body connected with them. One 
tonic adapted to remedy thîs desponding, timid, nervous 
Btate of mind, is an active sympathy, such as cornes 
out in Intercessory Prayer, with the wants and trials of 
others, a sympathy based upon that precept of tho holy 
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Apostle's, " Look not every mau on his own thîngs, but 
every man also on the things of others." 

Observe, first, the great importance attached to this 
duty in Holy Scrîpture, and in that ^hich is a faithfui 
uninspired écho of IJoly Scripture, the Prayer Book 
In the Old Testament you find Abraham winning bjf 
Intercession the préservation of the cities of the plaîn 
on condition — ^a condition, alas ! not falfiUed — ^that tea 
righteous were found therein. In the New Testament 
you find the early Church winning by Intercessory 
Prayer the préservation of the life of St. Peter from the 
sword of HerQcl, on which life was suspended, humanly 
speaking, the existence of the infant community. But 
let us come at once to the Lord's Prayer, as containîng 
by implication the most striking of ail precepts on the 
subject. If the Lord's Prayer is to be the great model 
of Prayer, as it surely is, how much Intercession ought 
not our Prayers to contain! This extraordinary 
Prayer is so constructed, that it is impossible to use it, 
without praying for ail other Christians as well as 
ourselves. Intercession, instead of being a clause added 
on to it, is woven into its very texture. Break off the 
minutest fragment you please, and you will find inter- 
cession in it. Oil and water will not coalesce ; pour 
them together, and the one will remain on the surface 
of the other. But wine and water interpenetrate ono 
another ; in every drop of the mixed liquid there are 
both éléments. When we pray for others, we usually 
add some paragraphs at the close of our ordinary 
prayers, distinct from them, as oil, though placed upon 
water, remains distinct. But in the Lord's own model 
Prayer, the Intercession and the pétitions for self inter- 
penetrate one another ; the petitioner, who uses it ver- 
^atim et literatim^ never employs the singular number. 
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A wonderful contrivaace indeed, by which the Author 
secures a more important end than we perhapa are apt 
to think of, The prayer, it must be remembered, waa 
given as a kind of -watchword for Christians, by the 
adoption and use of which they should be distinguished 
from the disciples of othcr Kabbis^ such as John the 
Baptist, — ^** as a sign of profession, and mark of dif- 
férence," to accommodate the language of our Articles 
to the purpose, " wliereby Christian men might be 
discerned from others that be not christened." New 
this sign or watchword must necessarily hâve Love 
woven into its very texture ; for what was the appointed 
note, whereby the world was to know disciples of Jésus 
from those who were not His disciples? His own 
words answer that question very pointedly : " By this 
shall ail men know that ye are my disciples, if ye hâve 
love one to anoiher,^^ Then in the very watchword of 
the Disciples there must be Love. And this could not 
be more strikingly contrived than by drawing up the 
watchword in such terms that no man could use it as a 
prayer for himself, without at the same time interceding 
for his brother Christians. 

Of the testimony of our Liturgy to the duty of In- 
tercessory Prayer we need only say that, after the 
penitential introduction of Moming and Evening 
Prayer, there are, as a gênerai rule, only three coUects 
which supplicate blessings for the congrégation then 
worshipping; — ^all that follows except the prayer of 
St. Chrysostom is Intercession. The latter and longer 
half of the Litany is intercessory ; and the Communion 
Service, after the Offertory, passes on to the " Pray- 
er for the whole state of Christ's Church militant hero 
on earth." It appears that the corapilers kept caro- 
fuUy in riew the inspired precept given for theguidance 
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of public Prayers, " I exhort that first of ail," (it may 
mean first in point of order, or first in point of impor- 
tance, or both. but, any how, " first of ^1,") ** supplica* 
tions, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be 
made for ail men ; for kings, and for ail that are in 
authority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in ail godliness and honesty." 

Thus plain, then, is the duty of Intercessory Frayer. 
And the grounds of it are equally plain. The duty is 
based upon the fact that men are one body, and 
members one of another. Whether in Nature or in 
Grâce, a man is essentially the member of a family. In 
his moral nature he has certain afiTections, such as bene- 
volence and compassion, which hâve référence to others, 
and show clearly that, in the design of the Creator, he 
is no isolated créature. And in bis spiritual nature too, 
— in his constitution by Grâce and in Christ, — there 
are brotherly kindness and charity, which show that in 
the new créature also man is one Body. And if this be 
so, the weal and the woe of other men, of other 
Christians, must be, to a certain extent, our weal and 
M'oe, cannot fail ultimately to reach us. The différent 
parts of the living frame of man hâve a wonderful sym- 
pathy with one another ; " Whether one member suffer, 
ail the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, ail the members rejoîce with it." And so, if 
a blow is struck at the body politic either of the State 
or of the Church, in some extremity of that body which 
is very remote from ourselves, the blow cannot fail to 
vibrate through the whole frame, until it reaches even 
fls in our distant corner. Few prayers of the Liturgy 
are regarded with such gênerai indifférence, — few, 1 
fear, would be more readily dispensed with by the 
worshippers, — than those for ail in civil authority 
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and the clergy ; but let any reasonable person ask him 
self, if he désire to see the necessity of such prayers, 
whether he really thinks that a gênerai abandonment 
of thèse exalted functionaries by the Providence and 
Grâce of God would prove in the end indiffèrent to 
hîmself. Suppose the whole boây of our rulers in 
Church and State, to be utterly godless, (and godless 
they must be without the Grâce of God,) could such a 
State of things be of little moment to me, because I 
happen to be at the lower extremity of the social 
scale? Would not the ungodliness in hîgh places 
reach me, though in a low place, through a thou- 
sand avenues? If in no other way, would not God 
send judgments upon the nation and the Church, 
for the ungodliness of their rulers? If then each of 
us has a real interest in the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the community, it must be expédient for our- 
selves that we should pray for the whole community, 
and especially for those who before God are îts Repré- 
sentatives. But, expediency altogether apart, if a 
man's relations to others are, as we hâve shown, bound 
up in hîs own nature, he must surely bring his rela- 
tions and sympathies with him, when he appears be- 
fore God. Otherwîse, what does he do but virtually 
say to God, ** Thou didst create me a member of a 
famîly, to love and to care for my brethren ; but hère 
I stand before Thee in ail the isolation of my own 
selfishness 1 " 

And yet, though both the duty of Intercessory 
Praycr and the grounds of ît are thus clear, there îs 
perhaps no part of dévotion which good Chrîstians more 
systematically neglect. May it not be saîd that com- 
raonly even devout persons feel very little interest in 
any Intercessions, except such as touch their own im- 
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médiate cîrde of family and friends ? While perhaps 
there are some, who of set purpose hug a sort of 
spiritual selfishness, and would not hesitate to avow 
that for them the personal question of their owa sal- 
vation is indeed the whole of religion. 

Now can we analyse this feeling of disinolination to 
a religious exercise, at once so reasonable and so scrip- 
tural ? It seems to be a mixed feeling, having in ît a 
good and a bad élément. Some, no doubt, shrink from 
Intercessory Prayer, uader a feeling that, as coming 
from them, it would be presumptuous. " What am I, 
that I should plead the cause of others, — ^I, who hâve 
so much to ask for myself, and who hâve no native 
right to ask at ail ? Or how can I think that prayers 
from me, like those from righteous Abraham, can win 
any thing from God for my brethren î" The feeling 
is good, but mistaken in its application. In the first 
place^ what God expressly commanda us to do, it can 
never be a presumption to do. If by His holy Apostle 
He has taught us to make prayers and supplications^ 
and to give thanks for ail men, His command surely is 
enough to exempt such prayers from the charge of pre- 
sumptuousness. Had He noi commanded them, sudi 
a Bcruple might reasonably find place. Prayers for the 
dead are not commanded, — nay, they are implicitly dis^ 
couraged by the suggestions made in Holy Scripture 
that the state of the dead admits of no change ; and 
therefore to oâer such prayers is presumption, because 
they are beyond the warrant of God's express will and 
Word. But prayers for the liviiig are, as we hâve seen, 
made obligatory upon the disciples of Jésus Christ, by 
the very form of the model Prayer which he gave ua 
to use. 

Next^ as regai'ds the imagined feel>leness and impo- 
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tency of ourprayers for others, — a feeling whidi looks 
humble and plausible enough on the surface, — we must 
inquire how far it inay possibly résolve itself into a 
half-sceptical (question as tp the efficaoy of Prayer alto- 
gether. Ând if there be in our minds no doubt on this 
hcad, we should then remember that our intercessions 
do not stand alone, but that in ofi^ring them, we co- 
operate with the whole Church, and, above ail, with 
Christ the Head of the Chureh. Do not omit to cal* 
culate the power oî combination. Many very slight 
inuscular efforts, put forth imperceptibly, will create, 
It is said, force enough to tum a heavy pièce of fumi- 
ture. The smallest contributions made by a vast num- 
ber of people would soon fill a monarch^s treasury. 
Let, then, thy feeble intercession be put forth to move 
the will of God to show mercy to others. Other inter- 
cessions shall meet it at the throne of grâce, wbich shall 
convert it into a strong force. Yea, His shall certaîniy 
meet it, which is $iagly and by itself the strongest of 
ail forces with God, — ^powerfol at ail times to bend His 
Will, and to impetr^te from Him the bîghest blessings. 
Ehoda, the damsel who admitted St. Peter to the house 
of Mary the mpther of Mark, was one of those who 
were gathj&red together praying for the Apostle's deliv- 
^a^ice. Her prayer was one of thosa whiçh won from 
God the preservatiçm of tjiis chief Apostle. 

But in our reluctftoce to Interoessory Prayer we 
must acknowledg&9 if we b^ candid with ours^lYes, the 
présence of a bad feeling, a g^eat wan^ o£ ^ympathy 
with others, — or, in other ^ords, a laek of l^va We 
feel no interest in them, and therefore do not.care to 
pray for theip. Now, so far as this is the case with us, 
we must consider, first> that such selfishness invalidâtes 
and empties of efficaoy our prayèrs for ourselve». Our 
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Saviour in His comments on the cursing of the fig-tree, 
lays down, you will iind, two great conditions of success 
in Prayer, — the first, that we shall pray in faith; tho 
second, that we shall pray in love. How does he pray 
in love, who in his prayer looks only on his own things, 
and not on those of others ? Can he hope to win any 
thing from Qt)d, while he is in a mind so différent from 
that of God ? It is a great truth, reader, that if we de- 
sire to gain any thing from the Most High, our minds 
must be set more or less to the same key as His. If 
two harps be strung to the same l^^y^ but not other- 
wise, when one of them is struok, the other gives a 
responsive sound. There must be some secret affinity 
in nature between the lightnîng of heaven and the con- 
ductor which draws it down, — ^between the steel and 
the magnet whidi attracts it, — ^between the light sub- 
stances and the chafed glass or sealing-wax, towards 
which they leap up and cling. And in Grâce there 
must be a secret affinity between God and the soûl (this 
affinity itself being the effect of Grâce) before the soûl 
can lay hold of God's Will, and draw out a blessing 
from Him, yea, draw God" Himself into it. 

This affinity stands in Love. Ood, the great Father, 
loves ail men. He will hâve ail men to be saved, and 
to come to -the knowledge of the truth. He sent His 
Son to save ail, — Rédemption being, as far as His will 
and intention are concerned, co-extensive with the hu- 
man race. Therefore he who pray s with the largest 
sympathy, he who embraces in his prayer the widest 
circle of hi« fellow-creatures, is most in sympathy wîth 
the mind of God, when he prays, — ^has the key of God'a 
heart, and therefore the key of God's treasury. And 
as for him who prays in the total itbsenoe of this sym- 
pathy, does it not stand to reason that God must re 
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main mute to such a man ? Suppose an entire absence 
from a petitioner's mind of the fraternal feeling towards 
fellow-inen and fellow-Christians ; and what does it 
seem to implyy but an absence of filial feeling? Is not 
the filial feeling the corrélative of the fraternal, accord- 
ing to that word of the Apostle ; " Every one that 
loveth Him that begat, loveth him also, that is begotten 
of Him ?" Thus are the two first words of the Prayer 
of Prayers bound together in an indissoluble wedlock ; 
and he who cannot in sympathy and love say " Our," 
cannot, in faith and trust, say " Father." 

Then pray for others, if y ou hâve not y et done so, 
uniting with your prayers, where it is possible to do so 
and opportunity ofTers, that kindly interest in their con- 
cems, whieh attests the sincerîty of your intercessions. 
Pray particùlarly for those who hâve done you wrong ; 
nothing tends more to engender that frame of mind 
which is essential to sucoess. Do not be bafiied by 
the thought that explicitness of request is always neces- 
sary. The mention of the name, the thought of the 
person before the Throne of Grâce, the simple com- 
mendation of him by Prayer to God's mercy and bless- 
ing, is a great point gained, and in numerous cases is 
ail that can be done. If we much désire explicitness, 
and yet not know exactly into what form to throw the 
pétition, the Holy Spirit, the Gift of gifts, which in- 
volves holiness and happiness both hère and hereafter, 
may always be petitioned for on behalf of ail. But, 
afler ail, there is much in that beautiful word of our 
Prayer for ail Conditions of Men, " that it may please 
Thee to comfort and relîeve them according to their 
several necesstties.^ God understands those necessities 
perfectly ; and we may safely ask Him to supply them 
ail, according to tho understanding which He has of 
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thera in Hîs Infinité Mînd. You may do for your 
friend, or your relative, the same kind office which those 
înterested in the poor paralytic in the Gospel did for 
him, — ^bring him in the arms of Prayer, and lay hîm 
down in hia helplessness before Jésus, thus silentiy 
commendîng him tô the pity and sympathy of the In* 
finite Love. You may hâve many thus to commend, 
parents, brothers, sîsters, colleagues, helpmates, friends^ 
chi]dren and godchildren, masters, servants, pastorS; 
parishioners, and may commend them ail by the sim- 
pie, quiet, devout récitation of their names. Yes, thou 
mystical Aaron, washed for thy sacred funotions în the 
laver of régénération, and clothed în the Righteousness 
of Christ, forget not to wear thy breastplate, when thou 
goest in to offer up a spiritual sacrifice, — n^leet not to 
exhibit silentiy before God, graven upon thy heart, the 
names of ail thou lovest ; yea, be an intercessor, as 
far as in thee lies, for ail the people ; for of -what mem- 
ber of the human iamily can it be said that he has 
no claim whatever «pon thy sympathy and kind 
offices 1 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF DBrOTÏONAL BEADING 

** And Elisha dîed, and they buried him. And the banda of th^ 
Moahitea învaded the land ai tlie coming in of the year, 

•* And U came to pass, as they were hurying a man, that, beholdy 
they spied a hand of men ; and they cast the mon into the 
septdehré of Eliiha; and tohen thé tnan wa$ kt dtmm, and 
touched the hones of JSlisha, he revived, and stood up on hiê 
feet:'—2 KiNGS xiii. 20, 21. 

Wb Protestants do not attach virtue to relies, in the 
ordinary sensé of that term ; but there is a sensé, in 
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which we may reasonably enough do so. Eelics are 
remains ; and while we believe that no virtue résides in 
the material remains of a good man, we do not there- 
fore exempt from efficacyhis mental or spiritual remains* 
If he has lefl behind him in writing the effusions of a 
devout mind, we believe that thèse writîngs, by which 
" he being dead yet speaketh," oflen exercise an influ- 
ence for good upon readers, long afler he himself has 
passed away, and that thus the miracle wrought by the 
bones of Elisha is continually repeating itself in the 
expérience of the Church. Soûls are being quickened 
and edified by the instrumentality of books, which 
books are ail that remain of their authors. A holy 
inan, who lives in habituai communion with God, has a 
living influence on his génération, and also, if he be a 
writer, an influence on posterity. His living influence 
may be compared to the miracles wrought by the 
shadow of St. Peter, or by the handkerchiefe and aprons 
brought to the sick from the body of St. Paul. The 
influence exercised by his writings aller death, may be 
fitly compared to the posthumous miracle recorded in 
the text, a miracle which stands alone in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and in which it is clearly désirable to find some 
moral signiflcance. 

We shall speak first of the power of devotional 
reading, and then give some practîcal suggestions for 
the conduct of this exercise. 

I. (1) The power of devotional reading may be seen 
from considering the effect, which constant association 
with the wise and good woidd naturally exert upon the 
mind. It is an.axiomatic truth which has passed înto 
-an inspîred proverb : " He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise." Mère common intercourse with wise 
men^ however, — the merely being thrown with them in 
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ordinary society, — might not, for various reasons, be 
productive of much good. The timé might pass in 
remarks upon those tri te and superficial topics, whicb 
are the necessary introduction to something deeper 
and better. We might not be able to get at the 
wise man's mind. He might be reserved in communî- 
cating his sentiments, or we might be awkward, and 
wanting in the tact to draw them out. Comparatively 
few persons hâve the gjft,for a gift it is, of lively table- 
talk on subjects of secular interest. How much fewer 
possess such a gifb on religions and spiritual topics ! 
There are nîne chances to one against your coming into 
contact with the mind of a devout person by merely 
beirig thrown with him in company. To see him in 
society is a différent thing from seeing him in his 
closet, pursuing his méditations, and mixing Prayer 
with them. The nearest approach you can make to 
seeing him thus, and it is a very near approach indeed, 
is by reading his works of piety. In them is mîrrored 
his best mind at his best moments. Words committed 
to the press are maturely considered and pruned of ail 
excrescences, whereas in conversation there is ne- 
cessarily much that is extemporaneous, and still 
more that is redundant. Suppose now that we 
were made privy to much of the interior life of men 
eminent for piety, — that they communicated to us the 
counsel, which was the resuit of thier expérience in 
religion, gave us their fresh thoughts upon the Holy 
Scriptures, threw out suggestions to us to help us in 
léading a hoiy life, made in our hearing remarks which 
had a certain heavenly savour and gave a relish for 
spiritual things, — suppose that they were constantly by 
our sides with thèse eounsels, thoughts, suggestions, 
and remarks, — could we fail of deriving benefit from 
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our association with them? — must not our miiids. 
almost according to their natural constitution «and inde 
pendently bf the opération of Divine Grâce, insensiblj 
take a tinge from tbeirs ? Shall it not be that some 
glowing sentiment of theirs, thrown ont lîke a hot 
ember from tbe fire of their zeal, shall light upon com- 
bustible material in our hearts, and kindle there the 
flame of Divine lovel Often has the opposite effect 
been produced by taies and poems, which hâve had a 
malignant tençlenoy ta stîmulate the worst passions. 
If bad books are a very powerful engine in the hands 
of the Devil, as there can be no doubt that they are, 
shall not good and holy books be an equally powerful 
agency in the Econoray of Grâce ? No one who has 
really studied personal religion, who has cultivated the 
piety of the closet as distinct from that of the platform, 
will hesitate to acknowledge that they are so. 

(2) But the power of good books may be seen from 
another very important considération respecting them. 
Spiritual reading has to a certain éxtent — more entirely 
for some minds than for others, but to a certain extent 
for ail minds — taken the place of preaching: this has 
corne about in the brder of God's Providence, which has 
ordained the diffusion of literature through the press^ 
just as it has ordained many less important movements. 
Without at ail denying that oral teaching has still cer- 
tain great prérogatives over teaching by books, that in 
voice, and manner, arid generally in the influences 
which go to niake up public speaking, there îs some- 
tbing electrîc and sympathetic, which no mère dead 
letter can ever supply, — and without denying also that 
the form of Christian teaching, which is closest to tho 
primitive and Apostolic model, is more likely to havo 

God's blessing upon it than a mefo :qciOf[em form, — it 
7 
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would yet be preposterous in the hîghest degree to say 
that we are as dépendent for religions instruction upoc 
oral teaching, as the early Church was. We see no 
thing derogatory to the Christian Pulpit in acknow» 
ledging that God, in modem times, causes some. 
though not ail, of its work to be donc by religions 
lîterature. Such an acknowledgment, if rightly under- 
stood, does not dégrade the pulpit, but exalts the 
literature. And hère we corne across a thought which 
must reappear presently in the shape of practîcal advice. 
The reading of spiritual books may be regarded, and 
ought to be regarded, more or less, in the lîght of a 
Divine Ordinance. That Preaching is an ordinànce 
would be generally admitted by Protestants, and indeed 
must be admitted by ail who take the New Testament 
as their guide. The only error which is sometimes 
allowed to cloud a little the cleamess of the truth so 
admitted, is the narrowing the meaning of the word 
Preaching to a formai discourse deKvered by a minister 
in the course of Divine worship. Instead of împosîng 
upon the word this somewhat technîcal and cramped 
sensé, take Preaching as being the communication of 
Divine knowledge to men through the instrumentality 
of men ; and then Preaching is in the fullest sensé an 
Ordinànce, yea, one of the chiefest Ordinances of the 
Gospel. " Faith cometh by hearîng, and hearing by 
the Word of God." .It is an Ordinànce for the illus- 
tration, exposition, and application of Holy Scrîpture to 
the conscience. Instruction of this kiud is essential to 
vital religion ; it is the oil of the spiritual lamp, which 
keeps Prayer burning. Only admit that the power of 
Preaching may come to some — nay , to ail, more or less, 
—through a written, as well as through a spoken word. 
Only admit that there may be a hearing in the closet 
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with the inward, as in the Church with the outward ear. 
But then this admission involves the duty, which we 
are ail so slow to fulfil, of reading, no less than hear- 
ing, with ail the solemnity of a devotional exercise. If 
it is wrong to be otherwise than seriously attentive to 
Preaching in Church, where the preaoher is a living 
man, it is equally wrong to be otherwise than seriousiy 
attentive to Preaching in the closet, where the preacher 
is perhaps a dead one. And we doubt not that if good 
Chrlstians were persuaded that sorae of the power and 
dignity of Preaching now rests upon the reading of 
good books, and if accordingly they read them with the 
same seriousness of spirit, and désire of édification, with 
whieh they listen, or try to listen, to formai Sermons, 
sucli books would be largely blessed to quicken in them 
the ^spiritual life, and to advance the Kingdom of God 
in their hearts. 

n. But what suggestions may be giyen as to the 
conduct of this exercise ? First, a discrimination must 
be used in the choice of books. AU good books are 
not equally attractive, and therefore not equally pro- 
fitable, to ail minds. It is with spiritual very much 
as it is with bodily food. A man by a little expérience, 
by a few trials, and by a short insight into his own 
constitution, soon gets to know that this or that is bad 
for him, that this or that, on the other hand, is for 
him digestible and wholesome. I say, for him, 
Probably it would be a mistake in medicine to assert 
that, independently of the constitution, circumstances, 
and tempérament of the patient, any particular food 
was digestible or the reverse. And certainly it is a 
grand mistake in Theology to suppose that ail the pro- 
ductions of devout writers are equally serviceable to 
cvery class of minds. It is notoriously the reverse. 
.11 His Holy Scriptures, which are the great fontal 
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abyss from which every work of pîety and dévotion 
must be drawn, the Lord bas given us an infinité varie- 
ty of Inspired Literature. What literature is there 
which does not find itself represented in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, — ^poetry, history, biography, proverbe, letters, fa- 
bles, allégories? There never was a book so little 
monotonous as the Bible, so contînually changing its 
key, if so be that some, at ail events, may be charmed 
by the voice of the Heavenly Charmer. The same 
Spirit, who inspired the Holy Scriptures, gave great 
diversity of gifts to the early Christian teachers. Ail 
were not Apostles, nor ail prophets, nor ail teachers, 
nor did ail speak with tongues, nor ail interpret. And 
now that the supernatural gifls hâve died out of the 
Church, the same Spirit observes the same rule of va- 
riety in the différent mental endowments, whicl^ He 
distributes to différent teachers of Divine Truth. AH 
men's writings hâve not the same power over ail men's 
minds. Is there not a plaîn testimony to this in the 
avowal which we hear so often made ; " I know I ought 
to like such and such a book, which ail the world agrées 
in praîsing ; but I cannot do it ? " What the com- 
plaînt really meaus is, that the book does not suit you, 
that the gênerai straîn of the author's mind bas not 
that harmony with the gênerai straîn of yours, which 
will give him an influence over you for good. That 
being the case, leave him alone, — without however 
doubting or denying the power which he may hâve over 
other minds. Even in the Holy Scriptures themselves 
we think ourselves quite warranted in selecting those 
passages which are most suitable to the circumstances, 
intelligence, and character of the reader. No one would 
think of recommending a peasant to engage himself 
much with the Book of the Révélation, or a child to 
Btudy the eighth chapter to the Romans. Much more^ 
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then may we exercise a similar discrétion with those 
Works, which, however pious and edifying, do not come 
to us on the authority of Inspiration. Choose, then, 
those books to which, from a cursory knowledge of 
their contents, you find yourself most drawn. There 
are several which hâve attained the rank of standard 
Works, from their possessing excellences of varions 
kînds. Such are the Saint's Best, the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress (which ail know a little o£ but very few hava 
studied), the Imitation of Christ by Thomas à Kempis, 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, Cecil's Remains, the 
Thoughts of Adam, Pascal's Thoughts on Eeligion^ 
Bishop HalFs Contemplations, Edwards on the Eeli- 
gious Affections, Leighton's Commentary on St. Peter, 
the Christian Year, and several others whîcli will at 
once suggest themselves to àU who bave a gênerai ao- 
quaintance witb our religious literature. To thèse I 
may add Foster'a Sermons, and Archer Butler's Ser- 
mons, botb of whicb combine originality of view with 
piety of sentiment in an unnsual degree, and also two 
Works whicb are most vaJuable as theological compen- 
diums, while their anthors never lose sight of the édifi- 
cation of the heart, GriflBth on the Creed, and the 
Bishop of Tasmania's (Nixon's) Lectures on the Cate- 
chism. There are indoed many devotional publications, 
especially some of récent date, which will seem more 
attractive thàh the above, and which will better meet 
tbe imbealthy craving for something new and bigbly 
ûavored, which now is so generally prévalent. But 
spiritual nourishment resembles natural nourishment in 
tbis respect, that the most stimulating is by no means 
the most wholesome or the most safe. Ho who bon- 
estly reads for édification must not discard a book for 
being dry, as if he read for diversion. In a certain tcm 
per of mind the Holy Scripture» themselves will fall 
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upon us as insipid ; it will seem to us as îf we knew 
them by heart, and had nothing further te learn from 
them, as if they could neitlier settle coiitrovcrsy noi 
quicken thought. But this teraper of miud is one in 
which we are incapable of édification, however capable 
we may be of amusement. In a rigbt state of mind, 
tbose books will please us most wbîcb most resemble 
tbe Holy Scrîptures — ^wbich are most weigbty, most 
Bober, most simple, most savoring of a spiritual mind. 

But suppose our book cbosen, and chosen well and 
wisely. In what manner shall we read ît t The an- 
swer to this question bas împlicitly been gîven already. 
Read ît as a devotional exercise, mixing Prayer, or at 
least devout aspirations, with the reading. * Every 
thing that can be said on the subject îs really wrapped 
up în this, — that the reading shall be devotional. Yet 
we will expand the thought a very little. 

Thînk of the author as now a member of the Church 
triumphant, one who îs wîth Christ in Paradise, end 
for aught y ou know, looking down upon y our struggles 
and trials from a sphère where sin and sorrow are un- 
known. Regard this book as a sort of letter sent from 
him to you, to encourage you on your heavenward pil- 
grîmage, and to stîr in you a livelier hope of the in- 
heritance to whîch he bas (by Grâce) attained. By de- 
grees you shall feel attracted in a strange way, though 
you bave never seen him, towaards bis mind, as it is mir- 
rored in bis writings, and shall realize something of the 
sentiments described in that beautiful passage of the 
Giristian Year : — 

" Meanwhile with ererj son and saint of Thine^ 
Along tbe glorioas line, 
Sitting hy turna beneath Tbjr sacred feet» 
We^ll bold commnnion swcet. 
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Know them by look aod voioe, and thaak them ail 
For belping us in thrall, 
For words of hope, and brigbt ensamples giren, 
To show tbroogh moonless «kies tbat tbere ia light la 
HeaTOD." 



The recoUectîon that you read for édification, and not 
for curiosity, or to serve a eontroversial parpose, will 
suggest many wholesome rules. CarefuUy eschew ail 
dissipation in the method of reading. Dissipation is 
the great snare of ail study, whether secular or religions, 
in the présent day. There is so much to read, — such 
profusion of matter in eyery départaient of literature, 
nay even in the public joumals, — that insensibly the 
habit îs formed of skipping the dull, and sipping the 
interesting, and never honourîng any book with a fair 
and thorough perusal. We must set ourselves in 
opposition to this habit^ if we wish to profit by devo- 
tional reading. Books must be read through from end 
to end, if it were only as a corrective to that discursive 
habit of mind, which the literature of the day fosters, 
and which is so particularly inimical to dévotion. 
Generally speaking, a second book of dévotion should 
not be taken up, till the first is finished. If the time 
which we can spare for such reading is short, books of 
thoughts, more or less sententiously expressed (such as 
some of those I hâve mentioned, and to which I may 
hère add " Sélections from the Writings of Payson"), 
will be found very serviceable. The eye soon runs 
over a few lines, which convey a weighty sentiment ; 
and, when the sentiment is caught, the mind may recur 
to it at spare moments during the rest of the day. 

We hâve already said that good and holy sentiments 
are the oil which feeds the lamp of Prayer. They are 
emphatically so. And this suggests an occasional use 
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of good books, over and above their regular and normal 
use. There are seasons known to every devout person, 
when the vessel of the heart peems to run dry, and the 
flame of Prayer bums low in the socket. You may 
then oflen replenish the vessel by reading the favourite 
spiritual autbor. Pass your eye once more over that 
marked passage,-— over those words whîch glow with 
such a fervour of devout sentiment ; and the oïl will 
flow again, drop by drop, înto the vessel. Partîcularly 
may this be done with Christian poetry. Poetry is the 
voice of the affections ; and, therefore, bas a peculiar 
tendency to quîcken the affections. The musîo of 
David's harp chased away from Saul the evil spîrit of 
moody suUenness. Elisha's minstrel, playing with bis 
hand, laid such a spell upon the prophet's mind, thai 
the hand of the- Lord came upon him, and he pro- 
phesied. And the minstrelsy of psalms and hymns^ 
and spiritual songs, bas oflen brought the Christian ont 
of a state of mind, in which Prayer seemed a labour 
and a drudgery, if not an impossibility, into that calm 
and holy frame, in which he could again put forth 
spiritual énergies/ and bas found himself able to renew 
bis interrupted converse with God. Give the spécifie a 
trial, and you shall ère long know its virtue for your- 
self. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OF FASTING. 
**Ikeep under myhody^ and brinffit into siihfectUm,''^ — 1 Cor. îx. 27. 

The passage which stands at the head of this chapter 
carries our minds at once to the subject of Fasting. 
And it ia a subject on which those who désire above ail 
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other things quiet advancemeiit in the religions charac- 
ter wiQ gladly hail connsel and direction. Fasting is a 
practice uncongenial to tliat form of piety whicL con- 
sists wholly in good émotions and serious impressions. 
But if any one is profoundly discoutented with émotions 
and impressions wWch terminale on themselves, and 
leave no mark on the character; if any one seeks 
growtli in grâce and knowledge as the only satisfactory 
criterion of Spiritual Life, the subject of Fasting will 
seem to that person worthy at least of serious considéra- 
tion, as a practice which, if discreetly and devoutly used, 
might at ail events conduce to his advancemcnt. By 
m any of my readers Fasting is probahly lobked at so 
much as an obsolète exercise, and the revival of it would 
be regarded as so irksome, that it is necessary, in ap- 
proaching the subject, to pray for an ingenuous and 
open mind, ready to "welcome any conclusions to which 
God's Word may seem to lead us. 

To the question whether Fasting is prescribed in 
Iloly Scripture, it must be answered that in its literal 
form it is nowhere prescribed, but that its spirit and 
principle is strongly insisted upon. Also it may be 
said, that, though not commanded, it is strongly com- 
mended, both by Our Lord's assumption in the Sermon 
on the Mount that His followers will practise it, and 
by the example not only of Scriptural saints, but of 
holy men in modem times, to whatever Theological 
School they may hâve belonged. In both thèse re- 
spects it bcars some resemblancc to the practice of keep- 
ing Sunday, which I shall hâve occasion presently to 
draw into a further comparison with it. Keeping Sun- 
day is nowhere literally prescribed in ïïoly Scripture 
The Fourth Commandraent, understood in the letter, 
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prescribes tbe keeping holy the seventh day, wbicli none 
but tbe Jews ever do keep. Bat tbe princîple of set- 
ting apart a portion of our tîme to God, botb weekly 
and daîly, and tbe principle of assembling ourselvea 
togetber for Public Worship, wbicb cannot be done by 
tbe wbole community unless occupations cease on a 
giyen day, is clearly recognized in several passages. 
And, as in tbe matter of tbe weekly rest, tbe Cburcb^ 
or Christian Society, bas stepped in from tbe very ear- 
liest time, and prescribed tbat tbe day of Cbnst's Rés- 
urrection (or first day) is to be obsenred instead of tbe 
seventb, so somewbat analogously tbe Cburcb bas giyen 
a deftnite sbape to tbe Scriptural principle of self-denial; 
and appointed certain days in ber Calendar as days of 
Fâsting and Abstinence. Moreover, inasmucb as no 
religions person bas ever sligbted tbis Ordinance of tbe 
Lord's Day, or lived in babitual disregard of it, so I be 
lieve tbat no man eminent for piety (and hère the ap- 
peal must be made to Beligious Biograpby) bas ever 
failed to exemplify in some measare the practice of 
Fasting, thougb doubtîess tbe modes in wbicb tbe prin- 
ciple bas been exemplified bave been very varions. 

In pursuance of tbe tbougbts with whicb I bave 
jpened the subject, I will spcak first of tbe principle of 
Fasting, as universally binding upon Ohristians ; and, 
secondly, of Fasting as an observance for wbicb spécial 
days bave been set apart. 

I. Wbat is the principle of Fasting ? Let us gatber 
it from tbe words of St. Paul : " I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection." It sbould be remarked 
at tbe outset, that botb tbe verbs by whicb tbe Apostle 
bere dénotes tbe discipline of tbe body are strong and 
peculiar. The first occurs only once again in tbe Nevr 
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Testament, and the second never agaîn. The first car- 
rics on a metaphor, wliich the Apostle has already em- 
ployed in the previous verse : " So fight 1^ not as one 
that beateth the air." The fightîng hère alladed to is 
Qot fightîng with swords, bat that pu^stic encount^r 
with the cestus, or boxing glove, which formed one of 
the Greek games held in honor of the god Neptune at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and which therefore the Apos- 
tle's Corînthian convorts had frequently witncssed. In 
what follows he porsues the same image. His body he 
regards as hîs antagonîst in a pugilîstic enconnter ; and 
accordingly employs a peculiar word, which, literaUy 
translated, signifies, " But I cover my body with braises." 
[It should perhaps be observed by the way, that the 
Apostle's Corinthian readers would by no means attach 
to the allusion those ideas of a coarse and brutalizing 
sport which we can hardly help coniîecting with it. AU 
the games held at the Isthmus would be regarded by 
thcm not only as exercises of chivalrous gallantry, like 
the toumaments of the Middle Ages, but as solemn re- 
ligions festivals, held in honor of the god Poséidon.] 
The next word, by which he dénotes the discipline in- 
fiicted by him on his body, would be more exactly ren- 
dered, "I reduce it to a condition of slavery" — a 
stronger expression this than merely, " I bring it into 
subjection." The children are in subjection to the 
father, the wife to the husband ; but this is a compara- 
tively mild rule, which not only consults the interests 
of the governed, but appeals to their reason and con- 
science. A slave, however, according to the views of 
slavery current when the Apostle wrote, was simply a 
lîving picce of property, who had no rights and no 
claims, and who, if he were rebellions or insolent, must 
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be chastised by blows, and coerced by being made to 
grind in tbe prison-bouse. 

So mncb for tbe words wbicb are now more imme- 
diately under review. But from tbe Apostle's style of 
writing, wbicb is a style of copious digression, veiy few 
of bb weigbty words can be appreciated, nnless we 
trace tbem back to tbeir connection witb tbe gênerai 
argument. Tbey ail bave tbeir roots grappled deep into 
tbat argument; and, accordingly, to isolate tbem and 
consider tbem apart from tbe context, is like rudely tear- 
ing up a flower, instead of looldng at it wbile it waves 
its fair tresses upon tbe flower-bed ;— even wbile we 
gaze, it loses its grâce and fresbness, and witbers in our 
band. Wbat tben led St. Paul to speak of tbis severe 
discipline wbicb be inâicted upon bis body ? In tbe 
foreigoiug cbapter be bad béen advbcating certain restric- 
tions (in référence to méats offered to idols). wbicb tbe 
Corintbiàns were to observe, not at ail out of conscience, 
but out of considération for tbe préjudices of otbera. 
In tbe cbapter before us, be tbus pursues tbe train of 
ideas wbicb bad been started by tbat topic : "Do not 
murmur because a restriction is tbus laid upon you in 
tbings wbicb ye migbt innocently enjoy ; for do not I 
myself lay many sucb restrictions upon myself f In 
one point especially I do so. I migbt — ^not innocently 
alone, but most lawfully — claim support from you to 
wbom I preacb.' Tbe Lord batb ordained tbat tbey 
wbicb preacb tbe Gospel sbould live of tbe Gospel ; ànd 
I bave as good a rigbt to stànd upon tbis ordiuance as 
otber Apostles. - If I tbrew myself upon you for main- 
tenance, it would only be asserting wbat is my Divine 
prérogative, and claiming from you not a gratuity but 
tbe fulfilment of a solemn duty. But ail of you know 
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tLat I hâve never stood upon my nght, noi accept- 
ed a single denarius firom aoy of you. Why not? 
Partly, bccause I feel that tbis manifested disinterested- 
ness ^ill conduce to the great cause whicli I advocate, 
and give me influence and weight in certain quarten 
where I désire an influence. But I bave anotber reason. 
I Imow that it is a hard thing to be sayed. I know 
tLat my dear Master said that strait was the gâte and 
narrow ^as the way that leadetb unto life, and that 
fewithere be that find it. I know that I am a highly- 
pri\dleged man ; but that does not make me a safe man. 
Kather I know that eminent privilèges involve eminent 
dangers, even as the being placed on a lofty pinnacle 
créâtes dizzineas and imperils life. In short, I know 
that I am unsafe if I use my Christian liberty to the 
fuU extent. I know that I cannot insist upon every 
thing which I might lawfully enjoy, and at the same 
time be secure. So I do not stand upon my right in 
this particular. I earn my own bread by the sweat of 
my brow, When I bave comforted and edified my 
flock in the district where I happen to be, and chosen 
pastors for them, and laid hands upon those pastors, and 
dictated my Epistles to those distant Churches, with 
which I am présent in spirit, though absent firom them 
in body — ^then I grasp the hammer, the saw, and the 
needle, and set to work upon my tent-poles, and upon 
the shaggy goat's hair which forms the covering of my 
tents. True ; it is severé labor — cruelly severe — ^lasting 
sometimes long into the night, when the day bas beeu 
one of cares, and prayers, and eamest expostulations 
with tears. I know that the body is wearing out, and 
the outward man perishing bencath the stress of such 
labors, "Well ; but I feel it to be essential. It is not 
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by oxertion simply, but by straming every nerve and 
sinew, tbat your mnners in the Istbmian foot-race gain 
tbe pine-garland, wbîcb is tbe victor's meed. It is not 
by empty and prétentions flonrishes of tbeir bands in 
tbe air, but by well-aimed and well-planted blows tbat 
your Istbmian pugilîsts overwbebn tbeir antagonists. 
And so, being resolved to gain tbe mastery over my 
flesbly and animal natnre, I deny it mncb of tbe rest 
and many of tbe indulgences wbicb it mîgbt lawfully 
enjoy. I batter it witb toils and labors, I coerce it 
firmly, and cbastise it as being my slave. '^I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection : lest tbat 
by any means, wben I bave preacbed to otbers, I myself 
sbould be a castaway." 

Now wbat is tbe principle of Cbristian discipline 
wbicb tbe Apostle is bere laying down ? Let me ex- 
bibit it to you in a figure — a figure wbicb, if not itself 
found in Holy Scripture, is yet only an expansion and 
development of one wbicb is frequently found tbere. 
We are called, nay we are in virtue of our Baptism, 
cbildren of God. It is upbn tbis relationsbip, and tbe 
sentiments and duties ûowing from it, tbat tbe Apostle 
builds bis exhortation wben be says, '' Be ye tberefore 
foUowers" (tbe literal translation is ^Mmitators" — ^tbe 
allusion being to tbe trick of imitating tbe parent wbicb 
tbe cbild readily acquires) " of God, as dear cbildren." 
The pbrase ^^ walldng witb God" may be drawn into tbe 
circle of tbe same imagery. Tbe cbild walks by ihe 
fatber's side over tbe breezy down, bolding bis band, 
and looking up into bis face cver and anon to aak ques- 
tions and obtain an explanation of difficulties. Tbe 
Cbristian in liko manner walks in affiance and trust 
along tbe tbomy patbs of life, guided by tbe Word and 
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Providence of his Heavenly Father, and leaning on Hia 
wisdom and His grâce. Now extend tbis imagery a lit- 
tle. Imagine the cliild leaving the fatber's hand for a 
moment, and spordng àbout under bis eye. Partly 
from cnrîosity, and partly from that spirit of frolic whicb 
ie attracted by danger and tbe prospect of an enterprise, 
tbe cbild nears a steep cliff. Wbat does tbe father do f 
He cries, " Come away immediately." Tbe spot wbere 
tbe cbild is may be perfectly safe, so long as be contîn- 
nes tbere ; tbe cbild^s weîgbt may be so ligbt tbat tbcre 
coold be no danger of a projecting boulder toppling 
over witb bim ; tbe sea-breeze at tbe verge of tbe préci- 
pice may be delicious and bracing, and tbe turf may be 
enamelled witb daisies and buttercups ; but tbe stem 
command is repeated in a voice wbicb tbe cbild knows 
be must not disobey : " Come away instantly, "witbout 
a moment's delay." And reasonably so. It is not 
reason to venture too near danger, or to continue in its 
neigbborbood. Dizziness may seize tbe cbild, or be 
may be tempted onwards to an insecare spot. A motb, 
wbicb aies so near tbe brigbt flame as just to préserve 
its wings from being singed, is a foolisb motb and cer- 
tain to come to miscbief. Now apply ail tbis to our 
spiritual walk along tbe perilous and slippery, tbougb 
sometimes flowery, patb of life. " Ail tbings are law- 
ful unto me, but ail tbings are not expédient : ail tbings 
are lawful for me, but I will not be brougbt under tbe 
power of any." Take tbe varions fonns of worldly 
amusement. So far as tbey are really amusements and 
not labor and sorrow (wbicb in fact many of tbem are, 
dreadfully jading tbe body and mind, and exbausting 
ibe énergies), and so far as no breacb of God's moral 
law is involved in tbem, tbey are innocent and lawfoL 
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Nay, we go further. Amusemeiïts of au intelligent and 
rational charàcter are a positive benefit ; for the mind, 
wherewith alone we can serve God acceptably, needa 
relaxation as urgently as the body needs sleep. But it 
is one tbing to say of amusements tbat in tbemselves 
tbey are innocent and lawfîil ; quite another tbing to 
say tbat Cbristians must lay no restrictions upon tbem- 
selves as regards amusement. St. Paul, wben be be- 
came an Apostle, migbt bave lawfully parted witb bis 
wbole stock in trade as a tentmaker, and migbt bave 
beld bimself exempt from otber cares and labors, save 
tboso of tbe Sacred Ministry. Did I say lawfully î 
Nay, we raay go fdrtber. Tbere was an order of tbe 
Lord for bis doing so, if be pleased. But St. Paul 
knew tbat be must not use bis Cbristîan .liberty to tbe 
full extent, if be would be safe. And we surely, wbo 
are not buming, sbining ligbts like tbat extraordinary 
m an, but very bumble and commonplace Cbristians, 
living in tbe low range of commonplace trials and in- 
firmities, and altogetber unwortby to stoop down and 
unloose tbe sboè-latcbet of tbe bumblest saint of Jésus, 
can bardly dispense witb a discipline wbicb St. Paul 
considered to be essential for bimselt Does any one 
find by expérience tbat some worldly amusement, tbi ugb 
innocent in itself, and very possibly innocent for others 
(let us remember in judging others on tbese points, that 
" to tbe pure ail tbings are pure "), yet bas a tendency 
to inflame bis passions, to set up bis vanity, and to 
brusb rudely from bis mind tbe tbougbt of God's Près 
ence ? Tben let tbepe be no compromise. Let bim lis- 
ten to tbe Voice of tbe Everlasting Fatber calling bîrn 
ont of barm's way : " My cbild, come away instantly.' 
But supposing be expériences no evil spiritual eifect 
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from tbe indulgence, or at least none of whicli he la 
conscious, may be abandon bimself witbout restriction 
to tbe amusement in question, live in it, sacrifice a con 
siderable amount of money, leisure, time to it ? Surely 
not. To live in any amusement is to be tbe slave of it. 
And tbe Christian sbould spum any sucbi dependence. 
Tbe tone -wbicb be takes up toward ail innocent enjoy* 
ments and récréations sbould be just tbat of tbe Apo&- 
tle, "Ail tbÎQgs are lawfîil for me, but I will not be 
brougbt under tbe power of any." Besides, tbe Cbris- 
tian dares not give bimself. full latitude in tbis respect. 
Witb an insidious beart, witb crafty spiritual foes watcb- 
ing for bis balting, witb tbat awfîil waming respecting 
tbe straitness of tbe gâte and tbe narrowness of tbe way 
ringing in bis ear, it would not be safe to do so. He 
sports not witbin a very wide margin of tbe precipice's 
edge. 

Now it is quite clear tbat tbe principle wbicb we 
bave laid down admits of an application to food, as well 
as to ail otber less essential récréations. And it is 
equally clear tbat in respect of food, as well as otber 
récréations, tbe Cbristian must be under tbe guidance 
and govéïliBient of tbis principle. By tbe bounty of 
Our Heayenly Fatber, too little tbougbt of, because it 
reacbes us tbrougb a train of secondary causes (sucb as 
good barvests, prosperity in tbe country, our own abil- 
ity to buy, our own ability to get), our board is daily 
spread not witb necessaries only, but witb luxuries. 
We may înnoceûtly enjoy tbese tbings, if we partake 
of tbem witb tbanksgiving. " Every créature of God 
is good, and notblug to be refused, if it be received 
witb tbanb3giving : for it is sanctified by tbe word of 
God and prayer." Méats are in tbemselycs a matter of 
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indifférence ; and the Christian bas notHng in common 
witb the ascetic, who imagines that in the mère act of 
abstinence there is a purity and a virtne. But it is quite 
another thing to say that we may with safety indulge in 
food to satiety, and lay no restraint upon our appetite 
for choice viands and délicate fare. In the first place, 
there are, as every one knows, certain classes of sins, to 
which any thing approaching to soft and luxnrious Ht- 
ing wonld act as a direct incentive and stimulant. Fast- 
ing combined with eamest prayer must be in reason the 
meet corrective for such sins. But it is so in Scripture, 
as well as in reason. Commenting upon His disciples* 
inability to cast out the foui spirit from the lunatic chUd, 
Our Lord implied that their failure was due to their not 
having used the means always found necessary under 
those cîrcumstances : " This kind can corne forth by 
nothing but by prayer and/asfî»^." 

But suppose other cases, in which the spiritual con- 
séquences of unbridled indulgence are not, as far as we 
can perceive, mîschievous. Even then we say, "You 
cannot possibly be safe in using your Christian liberty 
to its utmost extent. Safety without self-denial is the 
safety of the child gambolling on the edge of the préci- 
pice, and of the moth fiuttering in the ray of the can^ 
die. Somo men — ^many more than suspect themsolves 
to be so — are slaves of food — ^peevish and fretful, if the 
natural craving for it be in the least stinted or thwarted. 
Is their Christianity cast in the mould of St. Paul'B? 
We doubt not that they relish his views of Christian 
liberty ; but do they equally relish his viows of Chris- 
tian restriction ? And yet it is. in the restriction that 
the highest frecdom of the Gospel lies. If, as regards 
any one innocent enjoyment, a man has not moral coup- 
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âge enough, or force of character enougb, to ab&tain 
firom it occasionally, to that enjoyment tbe man îb a 
slave. And tbe only tme freedom lies in bis obtaining 
by Qrace sncli force of cbaracter as to be lord parar 
monnt over tbe enjoyment, and to be ablo to say, '^ I 
could easily dispense witb tbis or tbat comfort, if tbere 
were any good object for resigning it." But tben tbis 
power of easily dispensing witb comforts is not to be 
gained except by actual practice and experiment. To 
ail tbe numerons blessings of daily life, wberewitb a 
bountifiil God crowns onr cup, we bave no idea, we can 
bave no idea, bow mncb we are wedded, until we aro 
deprived of tbem. Wbile in tbe enjojrment of tbem, 
we readily fancy tbat, at a moment's notice, if need 
arose, we could dispense witb tbese trifles, and scarcely 
feel tbeir loss ; but tbis fancy argues very little acquainir 
ance witb tbe buman beart. Tbat beart, wberever it 
plants itself in life, tbrows ont suckers of dependence 
ail around it. No soil is so muddy, no root is so dry 
and rotten, tbat tbe beart will not grapple a sucker into 
it, will not twine a sucker round it ; so tbat wben tom 
away from tbe muddy soil and tbe rotten root, tbe 
beart bleeds. Wbat Religion says is, " Leam graduaîly, 
not to puriiy yourself by pain (tbat is tbe dream of tbe 
ascetic), not to expiate your sin by self-inflicted torture 
(tbat is abborrent to tbe Cbristian mind, as infringing 
on tbe only meritorious Atonement of tbe Saviour), but 
to detacb your affections from ail tbings earibly and 
sensual, and aim at a despotic control over every appe- 
tite." Tbat is tbe fondamental principle of Fasting ; 
and it is a principle wbicb every man must carry out 
ji bis daily life, one after tbis manner and anotber afber 
tbat, if be desires to be a good soldier of Jésus Cbrist. 
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No good soldier ever refused to endure li4rdsbips. 
What would thé gênerai say, if the soldier aTerred a 
distaste for the hard fare, the broken slnnibers, and the 
scanty accommodation incidental to camp life ? 

IL But it may be said that the self-control (or m 
other words the tempérance) which I am advocatin^ 
shoald run parallel ii?ith onr daily life, and not be con 
fined to statéd seasons. . 

Most tme, as far as the bare statement goes ; bût 
most false, if what is intended or implied by the state- 
ment be that stated seasons of Fasting, such as our 
Ohurch appoints, are useless formalities, which had bet- 
^r be expunged from the Liturgy. The " Table of the 
Fasts, and Days of Abstinence, to be observed in the 
Year," standing (as it does) in the forefront of the Book 
of Common Frayer, is a solemn and valuable remindei 
to us that habits of self-control form an essential part 
of the Christian character — a solemn, and now greatly 
needed protest from the book, which, next to the Holy 
Scriptures, we are most bound to venerate, against the 
luxury and softness of a degenerate âge and an over- 
wrought civilization. But more than this — ^much more. 
It is, indeed, most true that self-control is to be the dis- 
cipline of a life, not the fitfully-àdopted practice of an 
Ember week, or of a Friday, or of Lent. But those 
know little indeed of the human heart who do not know 
that a duty for which no stated seasons are set apart, 
more especially if it be an unpalatable duty, is apt to be 
altogether evaded by the conscience. That which haa 
no time of its own, but simply may be donc, and ought 
to be done at every time, is sure to be doue never. The 
God who made the human heart, must know the human 
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heart. And because He saw and knew its tendency to 
find loopholes of escape from observances, whicli bave 
no definite season, He instituted the Sabbatb in tbe law 
of tbe Fourtb Commandment, between wbicb and tbe 
Ecclesiastical Institution of Fasting Days ibère is mucb 
wbicb is very analogous. Undoubtedly men sbonld 
" pray witbout ceasing," and not on the Sunday only. 
TJndonbtedly, men sbould surrender somo portion of 
tbeir daily, and not only of tbeîr weekly leisure, to 
prayer (private and domestic), and to tbe study of God's 
Word. Undoubtedly men sbould every day witbdraw 
into tbe screened sanctuary of tbeir own bearts, and 
resting awbile from worldly cares, give tbeir minds to 
heavenly contemplation. But undoubtedly, also, tbe 
restrictions of tbe Sabbatb-law are wise and useful re- 
strictions. Judge in yourselves wbetber tbey be not so 
indeed. Suppose tbat a day of religions rest were pre- 
scribed by no aùtbority. Suppose tbat, worsbip and 
méditation being pressed upon us as urgently as tbey 
are at présent, tbe time of fiilfilling tbese duties bad. 
been left to our own option, and tbat tbe seventb day 
were undistinguisbed by any spécial consécration of it. 
Can you suppose tbat, under tbese circumstances, tbere 
would bave been one titbe of tbe dévotion in Cbristen- 
dom wbicb tbere is at présent ? Would not tbe resuit 
infallibly be tbat tbe Lord's tax upon our time would 
be altogetber disregarded — tbat our odious cupidity 
would overleap every barrier of reason and conscience — 
tbat tbere would be no pause to tbe toils of tbe artisans 
in our factories — ^no cessation in tbe jingle of commerce 
among our crowded tborougbfares — and tbat, if any 
one were Inclined for a pause or a break, or felt bîa 
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heart yeam a little for the tinkling of Cliui*cli bells, and 
the beautiful sight of Christ's flock coming to worship 
Him in His House of Prayer, his neighbors would say 
to that relenting man, ^' Corne and let ns make a little 
more money to-day ; and, as for God, we can tbink of 
Him at any time " f Is it not clear tbat, as boman nar 
tare goes, tbe ordinance of tbe Fourtb Commandment 
is a real security for a certain amount of dévotion f 
And, altbongb we freely admit tbat Fasting Days are 
not of Divine, but only of Ecclesiastical, appointment, 
yet is not tbe same reasoning applicable to tbem ? In 
tbe ordinary course of tbings, are men likely to exer- 
cise self-control more or less, if certain days are spocially 
set apart for tbe exercise? Anybow, tbey are certain 
to exercise it little enougb ; but we are sure tbat if tbe 
ordinance of tbe Fasting Days were expunged firom tbe 
Calendar, tbey would exercise it still less. Tberefore it 
is tbat we bless God tbat we bave as yet at ail events 
retained tbese days ; tbat %v^e bave not as yet surren- 
dered tbem up to tbe spirit of liconse and dislike of 
religions restraints, and tberefore it is tbat we reconce 
mend Cbristians, not in a spirit of sour asceticism, but 
in tbe exercise of a sound and wise Cbristian discré- 
tion, to observe tbese days by some restrictions upon 
tbeir liberty as to innocent comforts, enjoyments, and 
récréations — ^tbe restrictions being always limited by 
regard to bealtb (any interférence witb wbicb would be 
not only sinfiil in itself, but a positive contradiction of 
tbe end of Fasting, wbicb is to clear, and not to cloua 
tbe mind) and being always guarded as far as possible 
&om tbe notice of otbers. 

I cannot conclude witbout pointing ont, tbat tbe 
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analogy which I hare snggested between the Divine 
Institution of the Sabbath and the Ëcclesiastical Insti- 
tution of Fasting Days, is one which, if carried out, 
would effectually rectifj the abuses to which Fasting ia 
exposed. Observe that, if any good result is to be 
lookcd for from it, the Fast Day (like the Sabbath Or- 
dinance) must be spiritualized and Christianized — ^re- 
decmed from Judaism and the bondage of the letter, 
and kept in the freedom of the Spirit. The Sabbath- 
law, as it stands in the Ten Commandmente, rocrely 
prescribes rest on the seventh day. But no Christian 
imagines that mère literal rest is, of itself aud by itself, 
a sufficient fulfîlment of the precept. No Christian 
imagines that a man who shonld sleep ail Sunday, or 
loiter about in indolence ail Sunday, would be observing 
the Sabbath-law, or indeed doing any thing but contror- 
vening it* Such an obédience would be in the letter 
and not in the spirit The spirit of the precept enjoins 
public worship, holy thonght and reading, deeds of love, 
and cheerful Christian intercourse. Apply the same 
observation to the Fasting Day. The mère omission 
or retrenchment of a meal is by itself nothing. It will 
be worse than nothing — ^it will contravene the spirit of 
the Ordinance — ^if it make us inorose instead of cheeiv 
fui, or disqualify us for the exercise of the mînd in 
Prayer, Self-examination, and study of the Scriptures. 
Fasting is designed as a help to Prayer; and the mo- 
ment it becomes an hindrance, that moment it defeats 
its own end. It is designed also as a help to Almsgiv- 
îng — a retrenchment of our own supcrfluities to supply 
the needs of the poor. Now Almsgiving can only be 
acceptably practised in a spirit of love ; and therefore 
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to allow Fasting to interfère witli those little duties of 
love, kindness, and considération, which we owe to 
tbose around us, is again a counteraction of ils end. 
For some constitations, doubtless, the self-control le- 
quired of them lies in other departments rather than in 
tiiat of food. Snrelj there are subjécts enougli in 
whicli we may lay a restriction upon oursèkes, comforts 
enoogli which we may spare for the good of others, 
•uperfluities enough which we may retrench. We can- 
not be at any real loss for a quarter in which to exercise 
self-denial ; and so long as it is wisely and lovingly ex- 
ercised, the quarter is a matter of quite secondary im- 
portance. Whatever be the form which we adopt of 
keeping under our body and bringing it into subjection, 
let us at ali events take care to spirituaUze it by a larger 
amount of Prayer and devotional retirement, by medi 
tation upon our sins, by acts of Mndness, by deeds of 
love. 

As regarding the observance of Lent generally, so 
regarding the spécifie observance of Fast Days, we feel 
that it is specially demanded by the times on which we 
are fallen. Hère again we believe, that in a Mthful 
adhérence to the System of our Church is to be found a 
remedy for the tremendous social evils which ever at- 
tend the progress of Civilization, when that progress 
becomcs unhealthily rapid. The iniquity of Sodom is 
said to hâve consistcd in " pride, fiilness of bread, 
abundance of idleness," and neglect of '^ strengthening 
the hands of the poor and needy." K with ** abun- 
dance of idleness " our times and country cannot be 
justly taxed, the other traits — ^haughtiness, luxury, and 
hard-hearted inconsiderateness — are frightfully exempli- 
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fîcd in our ricli and prosperous community. " Fulness 
of bread" especiaUy. The luxuries and over-refine- 
ments of the âge — ^aU the manifold softnesses whcreby 
art contnves to make life easy, and to soothe tbe little 
wearinessesy and minister to the little whims of the opu- 
lent — ^remind the stadent of pro&ne hîstory of the de- 
generate effeminacy of manners under the earlier Ro- 
man Ëmperors — those monsters of cruelty and of lust, 
While in the mind of the student of Scripture, thèse 
luxuries call up stemer and more awful associations, as 
he rememb^s what was the end of the certain rich 
man, at whosc gâte was laid Lazarus fuli of sores, while 
he himself ^ was clolhed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day,'' The flesh grows wanton 
and insolent ; the spirit just kept alive in the nation by 
the augast présence of the Gospel, and by the ministra- 
tions of a Church whose iabors are totally incommen- 
surate to the extent of her harvest-field, pines and lan- 
guishes, and is ready to die. Now the remedy for this 
state of things is the revival of the Fast Day — not in 
the narrowness of a mère literal observance, but in that 
apirit of humiliation and love and self-restraint, to 
which alone €U>d bas respect. It was one of Our dear 
Lord^s last wamings to His followers : ^ Take heed to 
youiselves, lest at any time your hearts be overchai^ed 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, 
and Bo tiiat day corne upon you unawares.'^ May this 
wanûng ring like an alarum in Uie ears of this soft and 
luzurious génération ! And that it may do 6o, let us 
fall at the knees of Him who gave it, with that Prayer 
^î our Church, which in a few short lines expresses the 

whole use and force and significance of Fasting : 
8 
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" O Lord, who for our sake didst fast forty days and 
forty nights : Give us grâce to use such abstinence, that, 
our flesh being subdued to the Spirit, we may ever obey 
Thy godly motions ih righteousness and true boliness, 
to Thy honor and glory, wbo livest and reignest with 
the Father and tbe Holy Gbost, one God, worid withont 
ond." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ON ALMSOIYING. 

" Thyprayeri and thine alms are corne up for a mémorial htfort 

God.^^ — ^AcTS X. 4. 

Thèse are the words, in whîch an angel assures Cor- 
nélius that his way of life has met with God's approvaL 
'* His prayers and his alms had come up for a mémorial 
before God." His own account of what the angel said 
to him notices the same two points, with a very triflîng 
verbal discrépancy : " A man stood before me in bright 
clothing, and said, Cornélius, thy prayer is heard, and 
thine alms are had in remembrance in the sîght of God." 
And the sketch of the life of Cornélius, drawn by the 
Evangelist, has the same features. He is described as 
"a devout man, and one that feared God with ail his 
houso "— (so much for his gênerai character ; now for 
the particular exercises by which the character expressed 
itself) — " fffho gave mtich alms to the peopUy and prayed 
to Qodalway^ 

This Chapter shall be devoted to the subject of 
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Almsgiving; and we open itby observing the position 
which Almsgiving holds in tbe scbeme of Cbristian 
duty. "Thy prayers aifid tbine alms." There is a 
dceper meaniDg in tbe circamstances of Prayers and 
Alms being noticed side by side tban migbt at first 
sigbt appear. Alms are tbe corrélative of prayers. 
Tbe two exercises are, if I may so say, brancbes from 
a common stem, wbicb binds tbem togetber. And 
wbat is tbat common stem ? It is tbe moral Law of 
God ; tbat Law to wbicb, tbougb it be not tbe Cove- 
nant under wbicb (as Cbristian mcn) we live, we must 
yet be conformed as a raie of life. Tbe Law brancbes 
ont, as we know, into two great precepts — suprême and 
unboonded Love to God, and Love to our neigbbqr as 
to onrselves. Now tbe man wbo really and babitually 
prays, tbe man wbo lives in tbe spirit of prayer, fulfils 
tbe first great brancb of duty. True spiritujal prayer — 
*' tbe effectuai, fervent prayer of a rigbteous man," sucb 
as was Cornélius — is tbe outcome and expression of a 
man's duty to God. Sucb prayer is called in Scripture 
" incense ; " partly from its reacbing tbe Tbrone of Grâce, 
even as incense, wben kindled, soars up to tbe sky ; 
partly from its spiritual fragrance and acceptability. 
** Let my prayer be set fortb in Tby sigbt as the in- 
cense.^'' And tbe man wbo gives alms, in tbe true spirit 
ôf almsgiving, is equally fulfilling tbe second great 
brancb of duty. Devout almsgiving — sucb as was tbat 
of Cornélius, wbo " gave mucb alms to tbe people," 
and tbat of tbe centurion in tbe Gospel, wbo loved tbe 
Jcwisb nation, and built for tbem a synagogue — ^îs tbe 
ôutcome and expression of a man's duty to bis neigb* 
bor. Yet tbink not tbat tbe act passes no furtber tban 
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to our neighbor. It too, no less than prayer, cornes up 
before God as a mémorial. It too, no less than prayer. 
finds iu the fragrant, soaring incense its Scriptural em- 
blem and type. ^^ I hâve ail, and abound " (says tbe 
grateful Apostle, wliose need liad been supplied by Lis 
Philippian converts) ; "I am full, having received oî 
Epapbrodituâ tbe things whicb were sent from you; 
an odor ofa sweei smelly a sacrifice acceptable, wellrpteas- 
ing to God,^"^ 

Thus, tben, Prayer and Almsgiving are seen to be 
coôrdinate. Tbis clrcimistance alone lends a value to 
Almi^giving, wbicli pcrbapa we haye not been apt to 
attacb to it. Viewed side by side witb Prayer, as the 
expression of love to our fellow-men, it assumes a posi- 
tion and a significance whicb we never hitberto gave it 
crédit for. Nay, if trutb must be said, we bave been 
occasionally somewhat suspicious of Almsgiving. In 
the term itself we bave fancied we beard a légal ring, as 
if it were not genuine Gospel coin.; and some of us, it 
may be, bave secretly regarded tbose bappy cbaracters, 
wbo are profuse and munificent in relieving the distress 
of others, as seeking to be justified by the works of the 
Law and not by the feith of Christ. But this corréla- 
tion between Prayer and Alms puts the subject in a new 
light Almsgiving need be no more a work of human 
merit than Prayer is. Neither Almsgiving nor Prayer 
can justify the sinner. No almsgiving, however profuse, 
and no prayer, however fervent, can wipe away a single 
stain of guilt from the soûl. That is' the spécial and 
exclusive prérogative of the Blood of Christ's Atone- 
ment. But both Prayer and Almsgiving — ^the one aa 
well as the other — " come up for a mémorial before God,'* 
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when offered to Him in faith, even îm sach impeifect 
and înclioate faitli as that of Cornélius must bave been, 
before be beard tbe preacbing of tbe Gospel firom tbe 
Apostle Peter. 

It must bowever be obvious tbat, as it is net every 

so-called Prayer, so it is not every so-called Abns, of 

wbicb tbe great tbings tbat bave been said above can 

witb trutb be predicated. We bave been speaking of 

Prayer in its broadest sensé, as embracing every form 

of communion witb God ; and of Abns also we bave 

been speaking in tbe broadest sensé -wbicb tbe term 

wiU bear ; not merely as an occasional dole to tbe poor, 

but as tbe relief of buman distress from a deep living 

sympathy with man's sufferings and sorrowa. I haro 

looked at Almsgiving for tbe moment as tbe genuine 

expression of Cbristian Cbarity, just as I bave looked 

at Prayer for tbe moment as tbe genuine expression of 

Cbristian Piety. But tbis, we know, is by no means 

tbe case witb every Alms and every Prayer. Botb in 

tbe case of Prayers and of Abns tbe aût bas, in tbe 

sadly degénerate practice of Cbristians, become detacbed 

from tbe spirit wbicb sbould animate it, and wbicb 

alone can render it acceptable. Prayer is performed by 

multitudes (performance, al^s I is tbe correct word) 

witbout tbe smailest sensé of its being a privilège or a 

refresbment, merely because conscience or tbe usages of 

Society exact a certain measujre of it. And Abns, simî- 

larly, are cxtorted reluctantly from tbe majority of tbose 

wbo givo tbem, witb a feeling tbat any pétition for 

tbem, wbetber coming from tbe persons in noed, or 

from tbe minister of God acting in tbeir bebalf, is an 

importunity of wbicb we would willingly be rid. Il 
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caDnot be imagined that sucli Frayera or sucli Âlmft 
bave any acceptability on bigb. 

Let us inquire then in wbat spirit Alms inay bc so 
given as to corne up for a mémorial before God. And 
may God bless our reflections on tbîs subject, not only 
to the enlîghtenment of tbe understanding, but to tbe 
stimulating and strengtbening of our wills I 

Pursuing then still the parallel between Prayers and 
Alms, which bas been already drawn out, we remark 
that both thèse offerings to God must* be made, not/)n 
casual impulse, not as the mère inspiration of a happy 
moment, but on principle. As regards Prayer, this is 
generally acknowledged, and need scarcely be pressed. 
No one, it may be presumed, thinks that he bas acquit- 
ted himself of his duty as a Christian, unless he bas 
offered Prayer systematically and periodically. No one 
probably could satisfy his conscience by lifting up his 
heart to God only when he found himself in a happy 
framo for doing so. Acceptable as snch a plan might 
be to our natural indolence, it would scarcely approve 
itself to our minds as right, if we should say, " I shall 
abandon stated Prayer altogether ; I shall leave Prayer 
for those happy moments, few and far between, like an- 
gels' visits, whén the mind is released fi*om care, made 
complacent by good health, good spirits, and good for- 
tune; or when it is inclined to serions thought by a 
good Sermon or by a Visitation of Providence." How- 
ever isuch a plan might défend itself argumentatively 
as a method of avoiding formalism and unreality iiv 
Prayer, the instinct of the Christian mind would at 
once repudiate it as wrong. In the first place, the duty 
which is left for performance at a convenlent season îa 
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too sîire, according to the ordinary laws of liuman expé- 
rience, to find no season which is convenient ; and be 
wlio défera sailîng till he has wind, weather, and tide ail 
in his favor, îs apt to end by never setting sail at ail. 
In the second place. Frayer is not simply (or cMefly) 
for the édification of the indiyidnal soûl (in vhich cas 
there might, perhaps, be some reason in deférring it til 
we conld perform it with sensible profit and compla- 
cency) ; it is also an act of bornage to Almigbty God, 
a récognition of His claim upon our timc, our thoughts, 
and* the best énergies of our minds. If our Prayers 
are to bave any significance in this latter view of thera, 
if they are not merely to please ourselves by the indul- 
gence of pious sentiments, but to honor Grod, they must 
be offered systematically and methodically. We must 
pray when we rise up ; we must pray when we lie down ; 
we must join in the prayers of the congrégation on 
Sundays.and Holy Days. AU this is conceded as re- 
gards Frayer ; but^ as regards Almsgiving, how différ- 
ent is the view generally taken of this subject, and how 
miserably uncertain and precarious the practice which 
prevails ! Instead of recognizing a certain portion of 
their earnings or income as being due to Almigbty God, 
and as being a sacred fiind, which must be spent in the 
course of the year on works of Piety and Chàrity, the 
modem Christian abandons himself^ for the most part, 
to the appeals which are made to him on behalf of Phil- 
anthropie objects, and helps those objects only where 
his sensibilities are stirred in their fkvor. His benefi 
cence is not an organized work at ail ; it is an occasiona. 
and irregular impulse. A Charity Sermon, which he 
happeus to hear, awakens in him a kindly interest in 
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the insdtntîoiradyocated ; and lie gîves, if lie lias the 
moDey with liim ; if not, he detennines to give ; bul 
often, in the pressure and linrry of the week's work, M? 
ardor cools^ and bis resolution is forgotten. Then there 
are cases of distrees personalltf knotm to Lini, -wliîch He 
roHeves yrhh more or less generosity according to the 
livcliness of the interest which he feels in them. Bat 
he has no idea, because he has never been at the pain? 
to make the reckoning, what proportion his alms beai 
to his resonrces ; he has never asked himself the ques* 
tîon, or at least has never serionsly prosecnted it to an 
answer ; " Do thej bear a feir proportion ; a proportion 
which satisfîes mj own convictions of what is light ! 
because, if they do not, I am quite determined thej 
shall/* 

Modem Ahnsgîvîng beîng thus, for the most part, 
the resuit of good impulse, rather than of principle, the 
System of things has adjusted itself to the sentiments 
of the majority. Money must be had for the varions 
objects of benevolence ; and, as it is not to be had upon 
principle, it must be had by an appeal to our sensibili 
ties, or even by more questionable methods. Induce 
ments to give are held ont by the showy and exagger- 
ated oratory of the public meeting, by the gayety and 
little dissipation of the bazaar, or the luxury and social 
intercourse of the public dinner ; thèse beîng the baits 
by which money may be caught even from those who 
never part with it from higher motives. The least ob- 
jectionable form in which thèse appeals are made is 
that of the Charity Sermon. A Charity Benbon, ac- 
cording to the accepted définition of it, means the pa- 
ihetic exposition by a preacher of some object of be 
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nèTolence, desigued ta work upon the sensibilities of 
the beorers, and to draw from them assistance in tlie 
way of money. If tMs is done with simplicity, and 
without aiming at rhetorical effect, and if the spécial 
object is always subordinated to the great end of in- 
stracHon in Divine Truth (the sacred province of the 
Christian pulpit), the proceeding is qnite unobjection- 
àble, and may be productive of good, Nor, probably, 
in the prosent state of Christian sentiment, could any 
better mèthod of raîsing funds for a good object be de* 
vised ? But even the Charity Sermon is not the theo- 
reticaUy high and true way of obtaining supplies for a 
désirable object. ff the standard of Christiati senti 
ment and practice wcre higher, if it at ail resembled 
what it was in eariy days, before Christian zeal and love 
cooled down, Charity Sermons would be tumecessary. 
The Apostolic advice on the subject of Alms runs thus 
(and if every Christian would act on the principle of 
this advice, ail occasional appeals on behalf of good ob- 
jects would be superseded and extinguished) : " Now 
conceming the collection for the saints, as I bave gîven 
order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. TJpon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay by 
him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be 
no gathcrings when I come ; " that is to say (extracting 
the spirit of the precept from its letter), " Periodically 
examine your eamings, and set apart a due and fair 
proportion of them for works of Piety and Charity. 
Let that proportion constitute a separate fdnd, and 
when objects of benevolence are brotight before you, 
assist thein ont of that fond." The Primitive Church 
acted on thè letter of this Apostolical precept ; and a 
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trace of their practîce is still to be found in tliat part of 
the Office of the Holy Commanion whicb is called the 
Offertory. In the course of the Liturgy (or Service of 
'the Communion) oflferings either of money, or of food 
and clothing, vere made by ail members of the congré- 
gation who did not lie under any Church censure. 
Thèse ofiferings were afterward divided into four parts. 
The first part went to the relief of the poor ; the sec- 
ond to the maintenance of the Bishop ; the third part 
defrayed the expenses of the sacred £abric and its oma- 
ments ; the fourth was divided among the subordinatb 
Olergy. Indeed, from a remarkable passage of St. 
Chrysostom, it would seem that the early Christians 
never enteréd the Church to pray without giving alms 
to the poor, somo of whom were stationed at the Chorch 
door for the purpose. So deeply was the mind of our 
forefathers in the faith imbued with the connection be- 
tween Prayers and Alms ; so thoroughly were they in- 
oculated with the Scriptural view that acts of hômage 
to God must go hand in hand with acts of love of man. 
Now, without asserting that exactly the samc form 
of Almsgiving would suit the présent altered state of 
things, without maintaîning (as nevertheless many wise 
and good men do) that the Offertory and the alma-chest 
could eveu now be advantageously made the médium 
of giving ail that is giveu for the Service of God, and 
the relief of the poor, we may. surely say that the prvnr- 
ciple of thèse primitive offerîngs is as applicable as evcr, 
and that, if it were conscientiously applied by every 
Christian, the resuit would be an abundance of meana 
for. every good object, which would quite supersede 
iliese occasional appeals. The principle is, to be sya» 
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tematîc, regular, and metliodical ia our Alms, instead 
of casual and impulsive. Ail that is necessary in order 
to this is a little time, a little trouble (very little of 
either), and perhaps, I should add, a little moral cour- 
age. Let us first settle with our own minds, as in tlie 
sight of God, what proportion of our income is due to 
Works of Piety and Charity. The proportion will vary 
mncli ; for it is clear tliat the same proportion will be 
mucli more severely felt when subtracted from a very 
narrow income, than when it is the mère exubérant 
overflow of a very large one. No one man can lay 
down a rule for another in this respect ; the only point 
of importance is, that we would satisfy not the expecta- 
tions of others, but the requirements of an enlightened 
aBd a pure conscience in ourselves, or, in other words, 
the claims of God. The proportion having been set- 
tled, ail that foUows is more or less mechanical, and 
may be done with a very slight expenditure of time. 
A private account is opened, exhibiting on one side aU 
our receipts, on the other every item of our charitable 
expenditure. Periodically the account is examined. 
K it should appear that the sum of our charitable ex- 
penditure cornes up to the proportion we hâve deter- 
mined upon, well and good ; we hâve done our duty, 
and hâve the satisfaction of knowing that we hâve done 
it. Should it exceed the proportion, the excess may be 
balanced (though I think it scarcely ever will be) by a 
retrenchment of charity in the succeeding period. But 
should it fall short of the proportion, it may be made a 
point of conscience at once to seal up the déficit, and 
scnd it off to the best Charitable Institution we know 
o£ If every one would act thus — ^poor as well as rich — 
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and the poor are quite as mucli bound to ^ve theÎT 
smàll proportion as tbe rîcli theîr large one — ^I belie^e 
tbat tbe resonrces of deserving Cbarities would never 
Ml. It is because Cbarities are tbrown npon impulse, 
instead of principle, for tbeir supplies, and because im- 
pulse is 80 fitfol and casual a tbing, tbat tbe fîinds of 
most of tbem fall off as soon as tbe entbusiasm wbich 
started tbem subsides. But benefits of a mucb bigber 
kind would accrue from tbe exercise of systetnatic be- 
nevolence — ^benefits, wbose spbere is tbe spirit and 
moral being of tbe giver. It contributes greatly to tbat 
peace of mind, wbicb is so essential an élément of spir- 
itual progress, to be assured tbat to tbe extent of our 
ability we are fulfîUing our religions obbgations. Tbis 
assurance we can bave respecting Almsgiving, onty if 
we are giving on principle and metbodically. And 
anotber bappy effect of tbis metbodical giving on tbe 
mind will be — ^tbat tbe very satisfactoriness of tbe pro- 
cess is likely to lead to a furtber advance in tbe same 
direction. He wbo bas conscientiously given one-twen- 
tietb tbis year will feel urged to give a tenth tbe next. 
Tbe appetite for Cbristîan liberality will grow, wben it 
is bealtbily indulged, instead of morbîdly stimulated. 
Aud tbat wretcbed feeling tbat every fresb cbaritable 
appeal is an exaction, would wboUy cease, wben we 
know Ibat a sum bas been set apart for expenditure of 
tbis Idad in one form or anotber ; and our gift would 
bave tbat élément of alacrity and forwardness essential 
to its jfcceptability ; it would be given in tbe spirit pre- 
scribed by tbe Apostle : " Let every man do according 
as be is dîsposed in bis beart, not grudgingly, or of 
nccessity ; for God lovetb a cbeerful giver." 
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The whole of what lias been said is an expansion oi^ 
and reduces itself to, the one idea, tliat Alms slionld be 
given on princîple. Alms and Prayers are coôrdinate 
exercises 'of Piety; tLey are both of them offerings to 
God ; and as, in the one case, we must be careful not 
to Tob God of the time and the mental effort, so, in the 
oth^, we must be equally carefiil not to rob Him of the 
gold and silver, which are Hîs due. A portion of onr 
time must be fenced round from the intrusion of worldly 
cores and secular business, if we are to discharge God's 
daims upon us. Ând on the same principle a portion 
of our substance nmst be regarded as a sacréd treasury, 
not to be invaded by our own necessities, much less by 
our self-indulgence, and love of luxury. 

The offerings made to God ont of this treasury — if 
made with faith in His Name — are represented in Holy 
Scripture as memorials of us in Heaven. How inspir- 
ing the thought that we may bave snch memorials — 
deeds which may serve (so to speak) to embalm our 
names, and keep them ever fresh and fragrant in that 
bright and cloudless realm ! The believing and beauti- 
fdl action of the woman in the Gospel who anointed 
Our Lord's head, as He sat at méat in Simon's house, 
was to be rewarded — ^has been rewarded — in a similar 
manner. Wheresoever the Gospel has been preached 
in the whole world, that woman's act of faith and piety 
has been rehearsed, commended, echoed on from the 
fatixers to the children. A famé more glorious than 
liers, a mémorial more rich in its results and consé- 
quences, as being a mémorial not among men, but be- 
fore God, is open to ail of us who hear the Gospel. 
Do you désire that your name should be known in 
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HeareD — should be whispered and càrried upward by 
the angels — sbould be graven on tbe heart of our great 
High Priest — should be mentioned by Him to God 
continaally? Aspire to Heaven -vrith devout prayeia 
and sighs. Seek Christ with devoat sympathies and 
devout succors, in the poor, whom He has constituted 
TTîfl représentatives. Multiply acts of fedth, and acts of 
love. And thèse acts shall keep alive the remembrance 
of you in the ïïeavenly Court, where no remembrance 
is without a requitaL Cornélius was recompensed for 
his prayers and alms, by the visit of an Angel, by the 
visit of an Apostle, by the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
and, to crown ail, by the gift of the Holy Ghost How 
striking an instance of the large imd munificent scale, 
on which God responds to the desires and efforts which 
His own fpee Grâce has prompted — of His " giving 
more " (as is His wont) " than either we désire or de- 
serve I '* How wonderful a fdlfilment of the promise 
made by Our Lord both to secret Alms and secret 
Prayers — " Thy Father, which seeth in secret, Himself 
shall reward thee openly ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

ON rEEQUENTING THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

** WMher therefore ye eai^ or drink, or tohatsoever ye do^ do aU 
io thefflory of Ood:^—l OoR. x. 31. 

It is curions to observe how religions ideas are con* 
tinually in a state of flux and change. Not only de 
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outward fashions alter, but habits of thought are 
différent from what they once were. Controversies 
hâve shifted their ground ; and the theological com- 
batants hâve gone off to a différent part of the field. 
Time was when many a controversial lance was broken 
in our Church on the question at issue between 
Calvinists and Arminians. The keen interest once 
taken in that debate has entirely collapsed ; and think- 
îng men on both sides would probably admit that there 
is much precious truth in both Calvinism and Armi- 
nîanism, — whîch îs only another form of saying that 
Holy Scripture makes statements which favour both. 
To pass from doctrines to practîces (not that the two 
can ever be severed except in idea, for practice must 
ever be based upon doctrine), there is now in progress 
a révolution in our habits of thought on the subject 
of frequently communicating. Serions Christians are 
coming round gradually, it is presumed by the force of 
conviction, to the habit of communicating much 
oftener than they used to do. More fréquent oppor- 
tunities of receiving the holy Supper are given by the 
Clergy ; an index in itself of a changed state of thought 
and feeling on the subject ; for where there is no de- 
mand, there is usually no supply. And, accordingly, 
the old manuals of préparation for the Holy Commu- 
nion, excellent as several of them are, and containing, 
as many of them do, much valuable material for édifi- 
cation, are becoming, to a g.reat extent, obsolète. They 
need to be thrown into a new form, adapted to a 
weekly or fortnîghtly récurrence of the Ordinance. 
For that the copious méditations and self-examinations, 
which most of them contain and recommend, should be 
gone through weekly, fortnightly, — nay, even monthly, 
•— by persons engaged in the active business of life, is of 
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course out of the question, — a simple impossibilitj. A 
volume of preparatory dévotions, (and several of thèse 
tnanuals are volumes,) implies that the Ordinance 
recurs but rarely, at great and solemn periods. 

Is the old method of rare Communion, or the new 
method of fréquent Communion, the best 1 We believe 
the new method to be so, because ît is based upon a 
truer view of the Ordinance. The frequency or rarity 
of célébration would be in itselfof comparatively little 
moment, if it were a mère outward fashion, if there 
were no princîple involved in it. But a prînciple there 
is, underly ing, and giving rise to, the . change of prào- 
tice; and we rejoice to think that this princîple is 
more freely and generally recognîzed than it has 
hitherto been. 

If the Eucharist were merely, as Zwingle most 
erroneously thought, a commcmorative rite, — if tHiô' 
whole design of the Ordinance were to affect us with a 
picture of our Saviour's Passion, this design would 
doubtless be carried out more eflectively by a rare than 
by a fréquent Communion. Por it is a law of the 
mind, from the opération of which we shall strive in 
vain to exempt ourselves, that the impression which is 
constantly repeated gradually loses its force. But the 
Lord's Supper is not merely a commémoration, but an 
actual channel or vehicle of Grâce to the soûl. It stands 
on the same footing in this respect with Prayer, reading 
of Scripture, public worship, and sermons ; ooly we be- 
lieve that it takes precedence of them ail, as the instru- 
ment of a higher Grâce, and a means of a doser commu- 
nion with God. Observe that by the Word of God itself, 
the Eucharist is placed in the same category i^th the 
other means of Grâce, and that it scems to be intimated 
that the early Christians were equally fréquent in the 
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observance of ail of thém. " And they contînued sted 
fast in the Apostîes* doctrine and fellowship^ (theycon- 
stantly attended the teaehing of the Apostles, and dîd 
not forsake the assemblîng of themselres together with 
them in the name of Christ), " and in hreaking of 
hready and in prayers/* There is no hint hère that the 
doctrine and the prayers were to be of fréquent récur- 
rence, but the breakîng of Bread to be reserved, as I 
maj say, for state occasions. If ail are means of 
Grâce, and if the '* breaking of Bread," as being the 
distinctly Christian Ordinance, — yea, as communicating 
to the soûl, not indeed by a camal transubstantiation, 
but "after an heavenly and spiritual manner," the very 
Body and Blood of our crucified Redeemer, — is the 
hîghest means of Grâce, why should not all.recur with 
equal frequency 1 Do we allège that the livelîness of 
our feelings respectîng the Lord's Supper will wear off 
with the fréquent répétition of it t Nay ; but it is not 
livelîness of feelîng which in any Ordinance we should 
seek, but the strengthening of principle. The two ob- 
jects are quite distinct. Feeling occasîonally runs very 
high, when principle is at its lowest ebb. Church his- 
tory supplies instances in abundance of spiritual ecsta- 
sies (mère Satanic delusîons, of course), where there 
was no real submission of the wîU to God. And on 
the other hand, principle may be in its full strength, 
and feith may be really clinging to God with ail the 
force of moral détermination, while feelîng seems to 
bave ebbed away altogether out of the soûl. Thus Our 
Lord cries out upon the cross that God bas forsaken 
Him, whîle He is really tîghtening His hold upon the 
Pather, and indîeating this firmness of grasp by thé 
lîttie Word expressive of so much clinging, " My,**— 
•* My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me! " 
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If superficial liveliness of feelîng were what we 
ought to seek in the Ordinances of religion, there coula 
be no question that tx)o fréquent répétition in any of 
them would be a mistake, calculated to counteract tbeir 
influence. If for the next two years we sbut up our 
Bibles, and thus divested our minds in some meàsure. 
of their glib familiarity with the phraseôlogy of Scrip- 
ture, and at the end of the period opened them at one 
of the more pathetic or sublime passages, that passage 
would stir in our minds a far more vivid émotion, tban 
Scripture ever communicates under our présent circum- 
stances. At the first outbreak of the Beformation, 
when the Sacred Volume was scarce, and the people 
sunk in gross ignorance of its truths, men had a much 
keener appréciation of it, a much livelier feeliug of its 
preciousness than now, when it lies on the shelf of everj 
cottage, and its comparatively fresh-looking binding 
nhows the neglect in which spiritual blessings are held, 
as iX)on as they hâve become cheap, and easy of access. 
But in order that we might again bave those vivid im- 
pressions respecting God's truth which men had in those 
old days, when they gathered round the chained Bible 
in the parish church, and appointed one of their party 
to read it aloud to them, it would be a strange method 
of proceeding, and onebased on a falselogic,to unlearn 
as much of this blessed Book as we possibly çould, in 
tbe hope of thus coming fresh to the perusal of it^ 
Then why is not the same reasoning, which holds good 
in the case of the Holy Scriptures, to be applicable to 
other mcans of Grâce ? If ail we sought in the Eu- 
charist were a certain natural sensibilitv to the Death 
of Christ^ which Death the Ordinance is appointed to 
show forth, then indeed might we go once a year 
only, like the Scottish peasants, over hill and daloi 
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to partake of tbe Heavenly Banquet: — then mdeed 
mîght we enjoy the artlessness with which tho rite is 
there celebrated, as beîng a nearer approach to the 
original institution in the way of picture. But I seek 
much more in tho Eucharist than to look at a picture 
and be touched by it. I seek to be fed in that holy 
Ordinance; to be spiritually nourished^ through the 
éléments of Bread and Wine, with that Flesh which 
is Tneat indeed, and that Blood which is drink indeed. 
And if the things of the body fumish any sufficient 
analogy to the things of the souI, I should fear that 
the receiving this Ileavenly Food only once a year 
would be something very. much resembling spiritual 
starvation. 

Yet, argue as we may, our arguments will go for 
nothing against instinct. And in devout minds which 
hâve been reared under the old System of things, the>e 
is an instinct adverse to very fréquent Communions, 
Vhich it is difiicult, if not impossible, to supplant. We 
believe that in this instinct there is an élément of rea* 
son and révérence, however false may be the conclusions 
to which it leads ; and that at ail events our forefathers 
had hold of a truth, for which it behoves us to find 
some place in the modem system. Let us endeavor 
to analyse the feeling of reluctance which many good 
persons still entertain to a fréquent (say a weekly) 
Communion. 

Unquestionably, révérence towards the Ordinance 
has some share in engendering the reluctance. It is 
felt, and very justly felt, that in ordor to make so fré- 
quent a Communion of réal value to us, there must be 
a gênerai correspondence between the Ordinance and 
our lives. There is something dreadful in the thought 
of 80 high an Ordinance degenerating into formality ; 
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and degenerate into formalîtj it must, -imless, contem* 
poraneously with this fréquent célébration, there should 
be a gênerai raising of the tone of the reeipient's char- 
acter and conduct. This is ail true, just, and sound, — 
right in feeling ; right in principle. But wfay should 
we implicitly reject the other brancfa of the alteiv 
native ? Why is there not to be a gênerai raising of 
the tone of our character and conduct? Why should 
we résolve to acquiesce in respectability, and virtually 
décline to aim at sanctity ? Ah, sluggish will, thou 
art in fault! Fréquent Communions d^nand higher 
aspirations ; and higher aspirations involve stronger ef^ 
forts and harder struggles. And thèse efforts and 
struggles are a tax upon the will, which the will per- 
haps is not quite ready to pay. Is this the secret 
cause of our reluctance? I believe it is frequently 
oite cause. For if a man be honestly bent, not 
merely on reaching a very fair average standard of 
excellence, but on '^ perfecting holiness in the fear of 
the Lord," the reluctance very soon vanishes. Fré- 
quent Communion is then willingly embraced as a 
help, not declined out of a false homage to the 
Ordinance. 

But what, it may be asked, constitutes conformity 
of life to the Ordinance of the Holy Communion ) 
What is that habituai state, the living in which (more 
or less) establishes that correspondence between us and 
the Ordinance, which makes a very fréquent réception 
available t Let the text whieh stands at the head of this 
Chapter fumish us with an answer to this question. 

It is a great mystery, which teaches us many valu- 
able lessons, that God has consecrated our réception of 
food into the highest Ordinance of religion. What may 
this circumstance be designed to teach usi The 
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lesson expressly stated in the text, " Whether there- 
fore ye eat, or drinkj or whatsoever ye do, do ail to the 
glory of God." The réception of food is a commxm 
action, — homely, trivial, having nothing dignified or 
sublime about it, as is intimated by the worda, " what- 
soever ye do," following upon the spécification of it, — 
•' Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do ail to the glory of God." And again, the ré- 
ception of food is a necessary action, — it is what we 
mu8i do, in order to maintain our lives. The implica- 
tion of the text, then, is that in our common and trivial 
actions, even in those which are bound upon us by 
neoessity, and which we cannot any how escape from 
doing, — there is room and scope for glorifying Almighty 
God. On the one hand, we may do them mechanically 
and in a spirit of routine, or from the low motive of the 
pleasure which is to be had from them, or from the 
wrong motive of human praise. Or, on the other hand, 
we may do them, or strive to do them, in a religious 
spirit, fixing the eye of the mind, while we do them, 
on the great end of God's Service and Kingdom. In 
one Word, we may either go through common life in a 
common way, tying up our religion to Public Worship 
on Sundays, and private prayer on week-days, or we may 
go through common life with an uncommon motive, 
— the thought of God, and the désire of pleasing and 
serving Him in ail things. Now if a man should be 
going through common life thus, — if he sanctifies and 
élevâtes it, or even strives, as much as he can, to 
sanctify and elevate it, by importing into it a Christian 
motive, there is between him and the Holy Communion 
a certain correspond'ence, which is easily perceived. 
What were the materials out of which Christ framed 
the highest rite of His holy Religion ? Did He pre- 
ôcribe a costly sacrifice, such as it would be a tax upon 
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human resources to furnish î No such thing. He 
blessed a common meal, and consecrated it into a 
Saorament, and made it the means, by a marvellous 
mystery of Grâce, of communicating Himself to man's 
soûl. What did He mean by so doîng? Many tbings 
of grave import, some thîngs, possibly, beyond our 
reach ; but thîs most assuredly, — tbat the genius of 
His Religion, as expressed in its bighest Ordinance, 
is to sanctify ail tbe actions of human life, ^even down 
to tbe humblest and most necessary. To do tbis îs, 
if I may so say, to breathe the atmosphère of tbe 
Holy Communion, and to bave such a congenîality 
with it, as shall never make it match ill or show 
unsuitably upon the gênerai groundwork of our lives. 
Reader, are you and I striving thus to sanctify, — ^not 
only holy seasons and holy exercises, — ^but ail tbe 
common actions of daily lifel Then shall we feel 
attracted towards a fréquent réception of the Holy 
Communion, as one great means of furthering our 
object. 

But in the feeling of reluctance to fréquent Com- 
munion, there îs one decidedly good élément, which we 
must not pass over without notice. Persons think it 
bénéficiai to bave certain solemn and stated periods, at 
which they may look into the afiairs of their soûls 
more narrowly, wind up their spiritual accounts more 
at leisure, and make afresh start, as it were,upon their 
Christian course. Thèse periods bave been with them 
hitherto their Communions; each of which bas thus 
become a sort of era in their inner life. But, if they 
are now to communicate every week or every fortnigbty 
this solemn scrutiny and préparation, if it be not an 
actual impossibility, will become an unreality. Spécial 
dcTotionàl exercises are good at spécial seasons, but 
the mind cannot profitably be under such a strain every 
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weok or every fortnight. Sundays are great helps to a 
holy life ; but only one day in every seven is appointed 
to be a Sun^day. 

In ail this there is great force and reason. And he 
who is minded to live the Devout Life must on no 
aocount abandon the excellent practîoe of periodically 
examinîrig his conscience on every department of duty, 
and seeking from God in prayer, and retirement from 
the world, that fresh spring of holy energy which is to 
be found for ail of us in the Blood and Grâce of Jésus 
Christ. But why must this nécessarily be done before 
every Communion ? Why might it not be done only 
before the three great Communions of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whit-Sunday ? Or if even this be found 
impracticable, as with persons heavily engaged will very 
likely be the case, "why should not thèse spécial dévo- 
tions be limited to one Communion in the year, that of 
Christmas or that of Easter ? Assuredly, a thorough 
and sifling Self-examination, once satisfactorily per- 
formed, is better than three or four cursory inspections 
of the conscience ; Sel^examination being a matter in 
which to be cursory and superfîcial is usually to deceive 
oneself. Then for ordinary Communions, assuming, of 
course, — and I am assuming ail through, — that the 
conscience is kept clear of wilful sin— our usual evenîng 
retrospect of the day, with some very trîfling addition 
to our evening prayer on Friday and Saturday, the 
eightyfourth *Psalm, for example, and the prayer of 
access in the Communion Office, " We do not présume 
to corne to this Thy Table," &c., would abundantly 
suffice. 

Hâve we now reached and met in any mînd the 
objections which are felt to a fréquent Communion ? 
Or does there remain still a lurking mistnist of such 
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a practice, under the suspicion, perhaps, that it is 
popish ? Such a suspicion is, in the first place, not 
borne out by the facts. Romanists, as a gênerai rule, 
although they constantly assist at the Mass, (that is, 
are présent at the célébration, and follow what is beîng 
done mentally,) oommunicate màch seldomer thaa 
English Churchmen. Their unscriptoral tenet of Tran- 
substantiation, giying as it does a taise awfulness and a 
superstitious mysteriousness to the Ordinance, frightens 
them away, and holds them back from fréquent Com* 
munion. So much for the real state of the case among 
them. And as regards the theory of fréquent Com- 
munion, by way of showing that it is by no means 
exdusively Bomanist, let me close thîs Chapter wifli 
an extract from those touching and edifyitig addresses 
whîch haye been lately published under the title of the 
Adieux of Adolphe Monod. The speaker was a Prench 
Protestant Pastor, eminent for piety and for bis extra- 
ordînary abliities as a preacher. The pulpit from which 
he spoke, — and it is sometimes the most effective of ail 
pulpits, — was a d«ath-bed, around which, Sunday by 
Sunday, (for he lingered long,) he gathered as many 
members of his little âock as the sick-room would hold, 
and received with them the Holy Communion, and 
spoke to them of such subjects as the " Bérets of a 
Dying Man." One of thèse addresses is headed " Fre. 
quent Communion." While guarding myself agaînst 
being understood to reoommend, as he does, a daîîy 
Communion, I willingly quote hîm as an advocate of 
fréquent célébrations, Thas he speaks to the littlo 
dock at his bed-side, the words being taken down from 
his lips by his children : — " My dear frîends, I wish 
you to know that in the fréquent réception of the 
Communion during my illness I fînd much comfort, 
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and I hope also much fruit. It is a great evîl Uiat tho 
CJommunion should be celebrated so rarely in oui 
Church, an evil wfaîch people on ail sides are now 
applying themselves to remedy, Our Reformers, in 
establishing this order of thîngs, hâve taken care to 
explain that they did it only for a time, and to prevent 
certain yery grave abuses, wbich had crept into the 
primitive Church. But what they did as a temporary 
précaution has remained for âges in the greater number 
of our churches. At length we reoch the . time when 
we may expect to hâve fréquent Communion restored 
to us. Ciilvin says somewhere, that the Communion 
onght to be celebrated at least every Sunday. Remark 
this aJt. kasU Jf it should be every Sunday ai least^ 
what should it be at mosif At moH must be^ to take 
it as the éarly Christians did, according to Calvin (and 
that oomes out^ too, clearly ttiough from the Acts of 
the Apostles), every day, from house to house, at the 
close of the family repast Each of you may hâve 
remarked tliat rare Communion gives I know not what 
strange and eztraordinary idea of the Communion, — of 
the préparation which ought to précède, and of the 
émotions which follow it. On the contrary, fréquent 
Communion makes us understand mudi betterthe true 
character of this Sacrament ; and it is impossible that 
daily Communion, should fail tp put us in perfect 
possession of that true character ; for ît teaches us to 
connect the Communion with ail that there is most 
simple in Christian life, just as a repast is one of t^e 
simplest things in ordinary life. But whèther there 
should be a daily célébration or not, certaînly in seeing 
in the Communion the simplest. expression of our fàith, 
we shall profit by it most, we shall gather from it the 
greatest fruit, and it is thus that it will nourish our 
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soûls most effectuallj with the Flesh and with tfae 
Blood of Jésus Christ." 



CHAPTEE X. 

OF THE FUBLIC S£BYIC£ OF TIJB CHUJtOIL 

" JFf two of you êhall agrée on earth as iouchiriff any thing that 
ihey shaU ask^ it shtUl be donefor them ofwy Faihtr whièk ti 
in A«a9f)».^-^MATT. xviÎL 19. 

It would be well if, in oonsidering the Tarious Ordi- 
nances of Religion, we began bj narrowly examining 
their charter, as it exista in Go<f s Hc^y Word. How 
shall we ascertain their true charader % how shall we 
know what we may expect from them, and what we 
may not expect ? how, in short, shall we 8eeui>e our^ 
selves against a false estîmate of them, otherwise than 
by looking into their original constitution? The exact 
limits of a patent or prérogative^ granted by the gor- 
ernment of a country to any individual, can only be 
asoertained by consultâng the tenus of the patent. 
Let the holder abstract from the public records, and 
hide away the parohment ou which those terms are 
written, and there are then no powers whidi he may 
not assume, on the gênerai 'vague représentation that 
the patent is his. 

The passage which stands at the head of this Lecture 
coQtains the. charter of Public Worship. The Qiur<à 
has given to Public Worship divers forms-of its own 
devising ; but hère we hâve, if I may so say, the raw 
material, out of which ail forms are manufactured. 
Now from the examination of this charter, we will 
«eek, first, to ascertain the true theory of Public Woi> 
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ship ; and then draw from that theory some praclical 
hints for the conductof this devotional exercise. 

It is not with any controversial object, for con 
troversy is seldom edifying, but by way of dearly 
defîning the idea, that we say, at the outset, that in 
the practice both of the Church of Eome, and of the 
Protestant sects în this oountry, we trace a degeneracy 
from the Scriptural theory of Public Worship. . Ex», 
tremes continuai! y meet ; and it is not a little remark- 
able that both by Bomanists and Dissenters the 
functîons of Public Worship are ail devolved upon the 
clergy, — whether pries t or officiating minîster, — ^and 
the people take, I do not say no part, but no common 
part with hini. The Mass is the chief office of the 
Boman Church ; at whlch even those who do not com- 
municate assist, as it is called, every Sunday. In what 
does this assistance consist? The question may be 
answered by examining the books of dévotion recom- 
mended and used at the Mass. It will be found, on 
lookibg into such books, that the idea of the con- 
gregation's prayîng as one body, — ^using the mînister 
as their mouthpiece^ and signifying their assent to him 
by oecasional responds, — is, if not eliminated, vcry 
mueh obscured. The priest is doing one act, supposed 
to be sacrificial, ta the eflfectiveness of which the con- 
gr^ation can contribute nothing ; and, while he is 
doing it, the people are fumished with separate dé- 
votions approprîate-to the several stages of it, which 
each person recites secretly. The priest and they are 
aot asking the same thing at the same tiine ; and the 
only agreement which there is in their pétitions stands 
in place and time, — in the fact that they are offered in 
the same church at the sanie hour. Nay it might 
happen that several of the worshippers should use 
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différent books of dévotions on the Mass, even as with 
us différent members of the congrégation bring with 
them différent books of dévotion on the Holy Com- 
munion ; and that thus two persons, kneelîng sida by 
side, might be so far from agreeing in what they ask, 
as to be offering two différent pétitions at the same 
moment. If the principle were carried out to an ex- 
trême, no two members of the congrégation would be 
praying for exactly the same thing ; and Public Prayer 
would résolve itself into a séries of privaie prayer» 
said secretîy in public. But the truth is, that Private 
Prayer and Public Prayer are wholly différent things, 
separated from one another by a much deeper dis^ 
tinction than the mère accident that the one is offered 
in the chamber, the other in the face of the Chm'ch. 
Their scriptural charters proclaiin that they are Ordi- 
nances differently constituted. The charter of Private 
Prayer runs thus : " Thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door," — 
exclusion of the world from the thoughts, if not from 
the place, is an essential, — " pray to thy Father which 
is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly.*' The charter of Public 
Prayer, on the other hand, runs thus : " If two of you 
shall agrée on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall bedonefor them of my Father which 
is in heaven." Agreement in the pétition (not neces- 
sarily, as I understand it, agreement in the place or 
timo of offering the pétition, though that is both natu- 
rai and proper) is an essential of this sort of prayer, 
so that if you remove this agreement, the prayer ceases 
to be Public Prayer at ail, It is not the resorting to 
the same Ilouse of Prayer, it is not the being side by 
•ide with one's neighbour in bodily présence, but it is 
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the mental and cordial agreement with him as to what 
we shall ask, which constitutes the prayer public. Do- 
velope this idea a little further, and you will arrive at 
the conclusion, which is as rational as it is scrîptura], 
that Private Prayer touches and deals with therelations 
of the individual to God, ^ose relations to which no 
other heart than his own is privy, his secret sins, trials, 
struggles, success; whereas Public Pi^ayer embraoes 
his relations as a member of the Church, not only to 
the Head of the Church, but also to the other members. 
In the one, there can usual]y be no agreement, by rea- 
son of the diyersity of characters and wants. In the 
other we approach God as a Society, incorporatod by 
the royal charter of His Son, having an understandiug 
with other members as to our wants and pétitions, and 
framîng them in language so gênerai as to meet the ne- 
cessitîes of ail. To use an illustration, Private Prayer 
is the exhibition of abiography to God ; Public Pray- 
er, the exhibition of a history. A biography Is a dis- 
tinct thing from a history. The one présents the indi- 
vidual in the private sentiments which actuate him ; the 
other in his public enterprises, es a member of the body 
politic. And on account of this différence of character, 
no collectiwi of biographies of any period would form 
a history of the period, any more than the aggregate 
of private dévotions said in public constitutes public 
dévotion. At the same time it must be admitted that, 
just as biographies mention occasionally the public ex« 
ploits of their subjects, and historiés sometimes delineate 
the private characters of public men, so Public Prayer 
and Private Prayer will occasionally trench upon the 
strict provinces of one another, — ^as when in his closet 
a man intercèdes for the whole Church, or as when in 
the congrégation some passage of the Liturgy comes 
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home to our own présent wonts with a peculiar foroe 
and appropriateness. Sufiice it that, generally speak 
îng, the provinces of the two are distinct. We maj 
not press any distinction too hard. 

Tuming now to the Protestant sects ; does theîr 
practioe realize better the true idéal of Public Worship 
than that of Bomanists ? We hold it to be at least a 
nearer approach to the true idea ; for the theory of ail 
Protestant Worship certainlj is, that there shall be 
agreement as to the things asked for, that minlster and 
people shall joîn in the same pétitions. But how can 
such agreement be efFectually seoured in the absence of 
a Liturgy, or form previously prepared, unless the pas- 
tor and congrégation should meet before Divine Ser- 
vice, and corne to some understanding as to the substance 
of their pétitions ; a course which, if not impractica- 
ble, has probably never been attempted ? In extem- 
pore prayer it is out of the question that the people 
can know wbat the minister is about to pray for : when 
he has uttered his pétition, they may, of course, gîve 
their mental and cordial assent to it, and doubtless 
devout Dissenters, of whîeh there are numbers, endeav- 
our to do 80 ; but before this mental prooess, which 
consists of first taking in the pétition with the mind, 
and then assimilating it with the will, is well iinished, 
the minister has passed on to another pétition, faster 
than the worshipper can foUow, and the latter «oon 
finds that there is no way of really joîning, but by lis- 
tening, as he would to a S^mon, and giving a gênerai 
assert to the contents of the prayer by means of the 
Amen at the end. On the other hand, a Liturgy, if 
seriously and intelligently used, necessarily secures ex- 
act agreement among the worshippers as to the things 
Bued for ; nay, détermines even the form in which each 
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supplication shall présent itself to the mindâ of ail. 
There are, we "believe, many other adyantages accruîng 
to a Litui^y like ours, whieh are beside the purpose of 
the présent argument. We prize our Prayer Book for 
its intrinsic beauty, for its chaste ferrour, for its primi- 
tive simplioity, for its close harmony with Scripture, for 
the 'way in whieh it fonces us against false doctrine ; but 
the fundamehtal advanti^e of a Liturgy, merely as a 
Litui^y, is this, that it secures, far more than any ex- 
tempore prayer can do, that agreement in the thiugs 
asked for, whieh is part of the charter of Public Prayer, 
and so grounds the act of worship on Oirîst's own 
•Word of Promise : ** If two of you shall agrée on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be donc for them of my Father whieh is in heaven." 

We hâve eanvassed freely the defective théories of 
Public Worship, maintained by thoee who are opposed 
to us on either side ; but it is in no spirît of boastful- 
ncss that we hâve done so, nor with any désire to con- 
cea} pur own faults, whieh are both patent and abun- 
dant The truer and more Scriptural our Church's theory 
of Public Worship is, the moi-e cause hâve we for hu- 
miliation, that in practice we so grievously fall short of 
it. It is true that we hâve every seourity, whieh mère 
rule and System ean gîve us, for agreement in the sub- 
stance of our pétitions ; but agreem^t is aft^ ail a 
matter of the mind and heart, and cannot be prescrib- 
ed by rule or system. Without such cordial agrée- 
Bdent, the most beautiful Llturgy in the world soon de- 
générâtes into a dreary and formai recitation, lacking 
both the reality of the Roman's secret dévotion, and 
the vivacity and freshness of the Dissenter's extempore 
prayer. We mîght, if we duly prized and properly 
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used our adyantagesy inake our churches the yery gâte 
of Heaven to every devout soûl ; as it îs, the felt for- 
malism of the Service in manj of them, (for forma- 
lism is a thing felt by instinct,) rather chills and throws 
back the énergies of spiritual life. Where is the rem- 
edy to be sought ? In the efforts of indi vidtials to bring 
about a better state of things. In vain do we dedaim 
against the Church of our day în the abetract The 
Church is composed of individual members, upon each 
of whom rests his own portion of the blâme and re- 
sponsibility ; it is I, and you, Beader, who are in fault. 
If we are minded îor the future to do justioe to the 
System of our Church, and bring out the b^uty of its 
theory, let us résolve first, each one for hirnself, to do 
what in us lies to oontribute to such a resuit Ând let 
us consider whether the folio wing hints^ ail founded on 
the charter of Public Frayer already quoted, may not 
be of service to us* 

1. Let us seek io understand the Liturgy of the 
Church. If agreement in our pétitions is to besecured 
by the use of it, it is évident that the worshippei;s 
musty eaeh one for himself, bring some considérable 
portion of tbeir minds to it^ before they corne to Church. 
The Moming and Evening Frayer, îndeed, are more or 
less familiarized to our ears by constant répétition , but 
then Êtmiliarity with the sound is a totally différent 
thing (as a child's knowledge of the Catechism proves) 
from intelligent appréciation of the sensé— nay, is prob- 
ably more or less of a hindrance to that intelligent ap 
prédation. Words got by heart are foolishly sup- 
posed to be thoroughly mastered, whereas ail that 
we haro secured of them is the rhythm and the 
run of the style, and thé meaning, proteus-like, bas 
given us the slip. How many Churchmen hâve ever 
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made the various pétitions of the Mornîng and Ëyen- 
ing Prayer a subject of thought, — who yet know 
the Service quite well enough superficially, to catch 
up and fling abroad certain captions popnlar objec- 
tions to parts of it? And in the Occasional Services, 
the Christening, the Wedding, or the Burial, though 
the fîrst of thèse hâve ail the dignity and ail the 
efficacy of a sacrament, and the two last are of a na* 
ture to enlist peculiarly our persoual feelings ; where 
is the man who seriously asks himself, before he goes 
to Church, what are the blessîngs for which he is about 
to sue ? Yet surely we must at least ask ourselres this 
question, if we would avail ourselves of the opportunity 
of agreement which our Liturgy afTords, and so avail 
ourselves of our Lord's Promise to united Prayer. We 
must think about our Prayer Books, as well as about 
our Bibles, if we are to profit by them. The real 
action of a roan's own mind upon the Liturgy would be 
worth a great deal of book leaming. However, if 
explanation and comment be required, by those who 
wish to study the subject chiefly in its devotional 
aspect, Dean Comber supplies plentiful and wholesome 
matter ; and for those who désire something less prolix 
and less expensive than the works of Comber, Shepherd 
on the Common Prayer may be fbund suitable.* It 
would be one great point (and I mention it, because in 
ail studies a definite and circumscribed ai m is of great 
importance) to make the Psalms thoroughly available 
în Public Dévotion, — ^to say them, or sing them, with 
more of understanding, as well as more of spîrit, than 
heretofore. With persons who are onîy moderately 

* Also Hallam on the Momîng Prayer, and Coxe's Thouglits on 

tlio Sfîrrices. 
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acquainted vith Divînity, some commentarj will pro* 
bablj be found necessary for this purpose, ard Bishop 
Horne's is perhaps the best that can be recommended. 
I maj add that it is a great due to the right devo- 
tioDal use of tbose Psalms, which manifestly refer to 
Christ, to remember, ^hile sajing or siuging them, 
that we are one with Him ; and that vre repeat th^n 
ia Chureh as beîng identified with Him in God's aâgbt 
-*" members of His Body, of His Elesh, and of His 
Bones ;" not as if we were reading mère instructâve 
lessons. 

2é Do not allow Public Worsfaip to degenerate into 
a mère saying of your private prayers in Chureh. Set 
y ourselves agsùnst this seifish and narrowing tendeney ; 
for it rather defeats the end of the Ordinance. Think 
of the many others who are around you at Publie 
Worship, of their sins, trials, wants, wishes, mercîes, — 
trying to throw yourself into their case. Be you pray 
îng and giving thanks for them, while they are pray* 
ing and giving thanks for you ; this will oonstitute a 
sweet agreement^ a beautiful symphony, in the ears of 
the Most High» Too many Christians, good and pious 
in the main, go to Chureh wiUi this idea workîug in 
their minds : ^' I go to ask for what I myself want, and 
to give thanks for what I myself hâve received, and I 
do not busy myself with other people." Then you 
piight nearly as well atay at home. The doset is the 
place for pouring out the heart before God, and laying 
down the secret burdens at the Throne of Grâce. The 
Chureh is the place for the intercommunion of Saints 
with one another, and of ail with God* Henoe the 
great comprehensiveness of the terms in which our 
Confession and Thanksgiving are drawn up Thoy are 
Kxpressly framed to cover ail cases. 
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3. Loi not the outward expression of agreement be 
wanting ; or, or in other words, be careful to make in an 
audible voice ail tihe responses prescribed by the Chureh. 
Tbis may seem a slight matter in itself ; but it really 
rests upon prôfounder principles than we are apt to im 
agine. In the first place, the audible respcmd is a val 
uable protest in fàrour of the undoubted scriptural truth, 
that ail Christîaos are, in virtu^ of their Baptism, priests, 
and that ail therefore are boi%d to join and bear their 
part in the spiritual sacrifices which are ofiî^ed to God 
in Hîs Chureh. The practice of Romanists and Dîssen- 
ters, by which the clergy or officiais recite the whole Of- 
fice, obscures this precious and important truth ; our 
practice as Churchmen ought to bear testimony to it. 
But besides this, there is in us, our nature being com- 
posite, a strange mysterious sympathy between the 
outward and the inward, which makes us dépendent 
for the life and energy of our spirits upon the llttle 
outward symptoms and accidents c^ our position. Our 
bodies expand or contraet aocording to the température 
of the atmosphère which surrounds them ; and our 
minds in a spiritual atmosphère, which makes itself 
felt in just the same subtle and délicate way as the 
natural atmosphère, observe the same law. If persons 
around us in the congrégation are merely silent auditors 
of the Service, not active participitators in it : much 
more, if they are careless, riovenly, and indevout, our 
own dévotion is instantaneously chiUed, and, as it were, 
thrown inward. If, on the other band, they bave ail 
the appearance of eamest worshippers, dévotion soon 
stirs and wakens up in our own heart, much as a frozen 
snake will move, and uncoil itselÇ and rear its crest^ 
when brought near the fire. Throw, then, your con- 
tribution of heart, and soûl, and sympathy into the 
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Service of the Charch, by making the responses simplj, 
and sincerely, in your natural Toice. Berridge seems 
to hâve understood well the great charm of congre- 
gational worship, when he thus writes respecting the 
mutual salutation of the prîest and people, as given in 
his own little Church at Everton : 

" When I say, * The Lord be with you,' I love to 
hear their murmur of response breaking forth from 
ail corners of the Churdh, * And with thy spirit.' It 
reminds me of those words of the Révélation descrip- 
tive of the worship of the redeeroed at the marrîage 
supper of the Lamb : ' I heard as it were the voice of a 
great' multitade, and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of many thunderlngs, saying. Alléluia ! for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.' The Dissenters 
hâve nothing to compare with it/' 

It should be our ambition to bring the worship of 
the Church Militant into as close a resemblance with 
that of the Church Triumphant as our circumstances 
wîll admit. To this great resuit each one may con- 
tribute something by bringing to Churdi a thoughtful 
and prepared mind^a devout heart,anda humble voice. 
Let but a few worshippers do tins, and oflener than we 
think we shall seem to intercept an écho of that sinless 
and perfect Worship which is ever carried on above. 

We hâve spoken of the agreement of the members 
of Christ's Body, and that which gives its character to 
Public Worship. But what are the members without 
the Head % Only so many bricks of an arch without 
a key-stone. There can be no agreement without the 
Head: for it is the Head which holds the members 
together,. not in xmity only, but in existence. Not 
therefore without a very profound connection of thought 
does Our Lord thus complète the passage, upon which 
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we hâve been founding oui remarks : "If two of you 
shall agrée on earth as touching any thîng that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father whîch 
is in Heaven. For where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them." 

There is great significance in the ** For." He would 
hâve us to understand that it is His Présence in the 
midst of the two or three gathered together in His 
Name^ which lends ail the efficacy to their pétitions. 
The High Priest, He would say, is in the midst of the 
worshippers, whose functions of Atonement and Inter- 
Qo^on are the alone procuring cause of the aceeptanoe 
pf their prayers. Then our last practical recommenda- 
tion shall be that, as in Private Prayer our thoughts 
are tumed to that God who seeth in secret, so in Public 
Worship we should seek to realize a rather more de- 
finite conception of the Présence of the Incarnate God. 
The human présence vîsibly around us in the Church 
is the pledge, the token, the Sacrament of His. He is 
among them in ail the sympathies of His Humanity, 
in ail the glories of His Divinity, in ail the precious 
virtues of His Mediatorial Work. And it will be found 
useful, before the commencement of the Service, and at 
auy of the necessary bre^^s whioh occur in the course 
of it, to occupy the mind with the thought of His 
Présence. The appréhension of it, and nothing short 
of the appréhension of it, will impart to public Worship 
. a mingled sweetness and solemnity, whîch will con- 
strain us to e^xclaim with the Psalmist : " How amiable 
are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts ! My soûl 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord. 
Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house : they will be 
aUU praisîng Thee." 
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CHAPTER XL 

ON SKLF-EECOLLEOTEDTTESS AND EJACULATORT 

P&AYEB. 

^^ Pray mtliout eeasiTig.'*^ — 1 Thess. t. 13. 

The Apostle bids us " pray without ceasîrig." Yet of 
our Bl«ssed Lord, the great model, as of every other 
virtue, so also of Prayér, it is expressîy said by the 
Evangelist St. Luke that, " as He was prayîng in a 
oertain place, He ceased,^ The precept and the example 
are capable of an easy réconciliation. When ît is said 
that Christ ce'ased from prayer, ît is meant that He 
ceased from stated prayer, from prayer ofTered probably 
upon his khees. When St. Paul exhorts us to " pray 
without ceasîng" he means that we should maintain 
unbroken the souPs communion wîth God. 

Prayer is to be regarded not only as a distinct 
exercise of Religion, for whîoh its own time must be 
set apart, but as a process woven înto the texture 
of the Chrîstîan's mind, and extending through the 
length and breadth of his life. Like the golden thread 
in a tissue, ît frequently disappears beneath the com- 
raon threads. It disappears, and is hidden from the 
eye ; yet nevertheless, ît îs substantially there, like a 
stream runnîng underground for a certain period of its 
course. Suddenly, the thread émerges înto sîght again 
on the upper surface of the tissue, and suddenly again 
disappears ; and thus it pénétrâtes the whole texture, 
although oocasionally hidden. Thîs is a very just illus- 
tration of the matter în hand. Look from without 
upon the Chrîstîan's life, and you will see divers occu* 
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pations and employmentSy many of whîch, it may be, 
ûall for the exercise of fais mind. But beneath the 
mind's surface there îs an undercurrent, a golden thread 
of Frayer^ always there, though ofben latent and fre* 
quently rising up to view not only in stated acts of 
worship, but in holy ejaculations. We are now passing 
frooi the considération of the devotional life of the 
Christian to tiiat of his praotîcal life, and we make 
Ejaculatory Frayer the bridge to the latter part of our 
great subject, because it is the exercise by whioh busi- 
ness and dévotion are intorlaced one \f ith anodier. 

Frayer haa been truly called the Christian's breath 
o: life. The image aj^lies to prayer in that broad sensé 
of the Word in which the Âpostle bids us pray without 
ceasing, and we cannot gain a better insight into the 
meaning of the precept, than by deyeloping it a little. 

Let us consider, then, the process of natural life. It 
is carried on by an unintermitted serieis of inhalations 
and exhalations. The air is drawn inwards first, and 
fills the lungs, and then thrown out again tfaat fresh 
may be taken in. 

Simikrly, Mental Frayer consists of two processes ; 
recollecting or gathering up the niind^ and breathing it 
out towards God. The first is to enter into the closet 
of the hearty and shut the door upon ail but God. The 
second is to pray to our Fatber, which is in secret. 

1. To recoUect or gather up the mind, is to summon 
it from its wanderinga (as a shepherd drives home t<o 
the fold a stray sheep), and to place it consciously in 
God's Présence. God, though présent every where, has 
His spécial résidence, as belng a pure Spîrit, in oui 
minds. ^ In Plim we live, and move, and hâve oui 
being." He is somewhere in the recesses of the soûl, in 
the springs of our existence, in that mysterious, dark, 
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cavernous région of our nature, where the wishes, 
feelings, thoughts, émotions, take their earliest rise. 1 
say, it is a dark région this spirit of ours, or rather this 
depth of our spirit ; even as the Holy of Holies, the 
heart of the Temple, was perfectly dark, and not lighted 
by a single window. Yet was there the majesty of the 
Divine Présence in that small dark chamber, between 
the outspread wings of the Cherubîm. And, sîmilarly, 
the mind is a sanctuary, in the centre of which the Lord 
sits enthroned, the lamp of the consciousness burning 
before Him. AU this is the case with our minds, 
whether we tum our thoughts to it or not. That we 
skould tum our thoughts to it, — ^that the mind should 
ever and anon, both amid business and récréation, be 
called home for a second or two to the Présence of God 
dwelling in its dark recesses ; this is the meaning of 
recollectedoess of spirit. In days of hard and drudging 
work, in days of boisterous merrîment, in days of ex- 
citement and anticipation, it is wonderfully refreshîng 
thus to recollect the mind, and place it consciously 
under the eye of the Divine Majesty. It is like a 
breath of sweet air coming across us in a foui and 
crowded alley ; or a straîn of sweet music stealing up 
to our window, amid the dîn and discord of a populous 
city. Pleasant it is upon tlie mountains to hear the 
horn blow, as a signal to the lowing and bleating 
oattle to withdraw from pasture, and be safely folded 
for the night. We associate repose and security with 
that strange wild blare of the rudely manu^tured 
trumpet ; and the association is most fascinating. 'And 
when the Good Shepherd, by the înward whîspers of 
Ilis voice, calls us to come back from the wanderings of 
our thoughts and the excîtements of our passions, into 
our own spirits, there to be alone with God, and 
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consciously under His eye, can there fail of being repoM 
and a halcyon calm in thai call } 

2. The second process inthe maintenance of animal 
life is exhalation : the throwing out of ihe breath whidi 
bas been inhaled. 

This corresponds in nature to wbat divines bave 
called Ejaeulatory Frayer in the spiritual worid. Ejao- 
ulatory Prayer is Frayer darted up from the heart to 
God, not at stated interyals, but in the course of our 
daily occupations and amusements. The word " ejaou- 
latory '^ is derived from the Latin word for a dart or ar- 
row, and there is an idea in it which one would be loath 
indeed to forfèit. Imagine an English archer, strolling 
throttgh a forest in the old times of Crecy and Agîn- 
court, when the yeomen of this iàland were trained to 
déliver their arrows with the same un&iling predsion 
as '^ a lefb-handed Gibeonite " discharging a stone bullet 
from his sling. A bird rises in the brushwood under 
his feet| a bird of gorgeous plumage or savoury flesh. 
He takes an arrow from his quiver, draws his bow to 
its full stretch, and sends the shaft after the bird with 
the speed of li^tning. Scarcely an instant elapses be- 
fore his prey is at his feet. It has been struck with un* 
erring aim in the critical part, and drops on the instant. 
Very similar in the spiritual world is the force of what 
is <»lled Ejaculatory Frayer. The Christian catches 
suddenly a glimpse of some blessing, deliverance, re- 
lief, a longing after which is induced by the circum- 
stances into which he is thrown. Fresently it shall be 
his. As the archer first draws the bow in towards 
himself, so the Christian retires, by a momentary act of 
recollectîon, into his own mind, and there realizes the 
Présence of God. Then he launches one short, fervent 
pétition into the ear of that Awful Présence, throwing 
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his whole souI into Ihe request. And, lo, it is done ! 
The blessîng descends, prosecuted, overtaken, pierced, 
fetched down from the vault of Heaven by the wînged 
aiTOW of Prayer. Do you reqnîre Scriptural proof that 
such immédiate answers are occasionally vouchsafed, 
even as regards mère earthly blessîngs, to "the effectuai 
fervent prayer of a righteous man î " The proof is readj 
to our hand. Nehemîah, thé cup-bearer, stood wîth a 
sad countenance before Artaxerxes the kîng. The king 
seemed offended by his sadness, unexplained as it was 
by any cause wîth whioh the kîng could sympathize. 
Nehemiah knew what Solomon had wrîtten long ago, 
that " the kîng*s wrath îs as the roarîng of a lion,'' — 
that to offend an oriental despot îs ail one wîth having 
the scimîtar suspënded over one's head, or the bow- 
strîng slung around one's neck. So " he was very sore 
afraîd.'* The king asked hîm expressly what would 
content hîm. This made the case worse, for Nehemiah 
had a lai^e request to make, whîch might seem to the 
king extrayagant and presumptuous. The cup*bearer 
was in a great strait. What did he do t He entered 
into the cloeet of his heart, and shut his door, and 
pKiyed to his Fatiier which was in secret. " I praycd," 
says he, ** to the God of heaven." To offbr prayer un- 
éw euch oircumstances évinces oommand of mind. . Not 
many seconds can elapse between a question in conver- 
sation and the answer to it ; and when one feels that 
every thing is suspënded on the sucoess of the answer, 
anxîety and excîtement wonld combine to prévent the 
ofTering of prayer in that brief interval. But Nehemiah 
had disciplined his mind to watch and pray, and he 
made the most of the interval, such as it was. It ia 
hardly conceivable that he caa hâve said more mentally 
khan " Lord, help me aooording to my need ; " but then 
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he said it irith such a fervour of heart, and sach an en 
tire iàith that God would help him, that it was as suo- 
oessfiil as if he had spent a whole night in prayer. He 
eandidly ejcplained hi9 wishes^ in answer to the king ; 
and down came the blessing immediately. The king's 
clottdy brow deared ail of a sudden, like a storm in an 
April day. He took the roquest very graciously, and 
the all-împortant criais for Nehemiah, and for the city 
of his fathers, passed off welL ^' So it pleased the king 
to send me." One short act of the mind» ono strong 
shafb of Frayer, had won the reatoration of the Holy 
Qty, the joy of the whole earth. 

But Ejaculatory Frayer is to be nsed not simply in 
diffioulties, and when our affaîrs are in a critical posture, 
though such circumstances most espedally call for it, but 
from time to time, ail along the course <^ the day. But 
hère some difficulty will be felt by those who strive to 
adopt the prac£ioe. 

When the mind is under the pressure of anxiety or 
alarm, then, of course, there is a ready supply of 
materials for our pétitions, and the only difficulty isthe 
attaintnent of snfficient présence of mind to offer them. 
The compilers of our Litui^y, as feeling, I suppose, 
that in extraordinary emergencles this présence of mind 
soon déserts ordinary men, and that in such a case 
forms might steady the mind, and help it forward in 
the direction in whioh it wisbed to travel, hâve supplied 
in **The Forms of Frayer to be nsed at Sea," certain 
ejacnlations for individuals, under the circumstances of 
a sea-fight or a storm, whîch, like ail otlier parts of the 
Liturgy, are simple and apprepriate, and which should 
be mentîoned hère, because they form our Church's 
tcstimony to the value and importance of Ejaculatory 
Frayer ; but in common and uneventfol life the mind 
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will often expérience a want of topîcs for this sort of 
prayer, and without a store of such topics it will be 
barren, and feel no spontaneity or freedom in the exer- 
cise. A passage of Scripture, selected from our mom- 
ing's reading, or some one eyent in the historj of Our 
Lord, particularlj in the hîstory of His passion, may 
often prove serviceable in snpplying this need. On 
tuming over at leisnre moments the incident or the pas- 
sage in our mînds, the fire wilL kindle, and we shall 
speakj if not with our tongues, yet with our hearts, to 
God. One great master of dévotion recommends us, 
aller our morning méditation, to sélect some one thought 
which has most pleased and interested us, and to oarr j 
it away with us for our spiritual refreshment in the in- 
tervals of business ; '^ as a man," he says, '^ does not 
quit a pleasant garden, until he has gathered a nose- 
gay, with the scent of which he may refresh himself 
during the day." It should be added that the great 
repertory for ejaculations, to which every servant of 
God has resorted for âges, sure to find something there 
congenial to his wants, and coming home with peculiar 
power to his heart, is the Psalter, or Book of Psalms. 
Those who are ambitions of leading the devout lifb 
should hâve a large portion of the Psalms at the dispo- 
sai of their m^mory. 

It may be asked, in conclusion, whether^ if constant 
mental Prayer be faithfully maintained, stated Prayer 
might not be altogether dispensed with. Looking at 
our great Exemplar, we answer somewhat positively, 
No.. Our Blessed Lord's human soûl breathed the 
atmosphère of habituai Prayer. He prayed without 
oeasing, in the length and breadth of that precept. Yet 
did He not dispense with stated seasons of Prayer. 
Dispense with them ! He continued one whole night in 
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prajer to God. Though His humân heart was with 
God through ail the busiest day, yet at the close of 
that day, ^'hen He had dismissed the multitudes, He 
retired to tho mountain-summit to engage in solitary 
Btated prayer, afar firom the hum of men and the tur* 
moils of the earth. What does such an example prove, 
but that we may not exonerate ourselves fî-om direct 
acts of worship, on the plea that both mind and heart 
bave been seeking God ail day long % We hâve said, 
indeed, and say agaîti, that Prayer is the act of spiri- 
tual respiration ; — that true Prayer can no more be 
limited to certain hours, tlian respiration can. Yet 
even the image itself does not warrant us in thinking 
lightly of the virtue of stated Prayer. It is true, 
indeed, that life can be supported even in the populous 
market, in the crowded street, nay, in the worst ven- 
tilated alley% so long as respiration continues; but 
what a source of health and strength would the poor 
overwrought artisan fînd, if he could resort now and 
ihen to the transparent air of the open oountry, imde- 
filed by smoke, to the purple-heathered down, where 
Bweet gales &n the cheek, or to the margin of the 
océan, over whose surface careers the invigorating 
wind ! In spots like thèse we not only breathe, but 
breathe easily, freely, and spontaneously ; the mère 
process of animal life is a delight to us, and with every 
breath we drink in health. Such îs the eôeot of an 
hour of stated Prayer after a day busily, yet devoutly 
Bpent. That hour wonderfuUy recruits the énergies of 
the soûl which human infirmity has oaused to âag ; and 
if we cannot say with truth, that such an hour is abso^ 
lutely necessary to spiritual exîsiencey yet we can say 
that it is absolutely necessary to spiritual health and 
welhheing. 
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In oonduding the second part of our Thoughts on 
Personal Religion, which has been oocupied ^-ith tbe 
devotional exercises of the Christian, we venture to ex 
press the hope that there lias been a real endeavonr on 
the part of some at least of our readers to tum thèse 
counsels into practice. We set out wîth the observa- 
tion diat modem preaching addresses itself almost ex- 
clusively to stimulate the conscience, and orerlooks the 
humbler but equally necessary work of guiding it,-— «o 
that the quiet édification of \rell*disposed Christians, 
the bringîng them on to the measore of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ, is ofben saorifieed to the conver- 
sion of evil iivers. In thèse pages we hâve been at- 
tempting (in a humble waj) a movement in the oppo- 
site direction. It is plain, however, that the movement 
mnst fail, unless the readers co*operate with the writer, 
not so much by passively submitting theviselves to im- 
pressions, as by active concurrence with fais advice. 
It has been our purpose, and we hope we bave made it 
apparent that it is our purpose, not so much to give 
thoughts which may arouse, as to make reeommenda- 
tions which may be tried. My reader, hâve you tried 
them? And if so, are you already, it may be, disk 
pirited by a sensé of failure 1 Take courage, in the 
name of Jésus Christ, and once again assault the great 
task of spirituality of mind, Was any solid and grand 
attainment ever yet made without repeated failures I 
Did ever any one climb to the pinnacle of human am- 
bition without repeated checks, and hindrances, and 
disappointments, and manifold changes of worldly tac- 
tîcs ? And is it to be imagined that a man can dimb 
the Jacob's ladder of sanctity, whereupon angels are 
continually passing one another on Divine errands, add- 
ing " to his faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and 
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to knowledge tempérance, and to tempérance patience, 
and to patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity," without a 
resolute energy of will, and a buoyancy of spirit which 
is determined to succeed? For what other purpose 
was the Saviour's Blood shed, and the Saviour's Grâce 
poured forth, but to create such an energy ? Forward, 
then, warriors of the * Cross, in the courage which is 
ministered by that Blood and that Grâce. Where the 
will is stedfast, and the heart is whole with God, ground 
is gaîned unconscîously to ourselres. This one^thing 
doy '^forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching fbii;h unto those things which are before, press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jésus." And be your motto that of 
Gideon's wearied but undaunted troop, — " Faint, ywê 
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* Work cttt pour own salvaHon vnthfear and tremJbling, For U û 
God wMch tDorkeih in you hoih io vnU and to do of Mê good 
fjfoawiv.»'— Phil. Il 12, 18. 

TiiK présent little Ti^eatise, upon the third part of 
which we are now about to enter, is occupied wîth 
givîng certain practical directions to those who, not 
content wîth passively receiving religions impressions, 
désire to grow in grâce and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jésus Christ. We are makihg an 
extended comment iipon that exhortation of St. Peter : 
^ And beside this," (beside that purîfying faith in 
God's " exceeding great and precious promises/' which 
liés at the root of ail true religion,) ^^ giving ail dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue know- 
ledge ; and to knowledge tempérance ; and to tempé- 
rance patience ; and to patience godliness ; and to god* 
liness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness 
charity." 

Anxious for the success of what is being said, and 
knowîng that this success is entirely of a practical and 
expérimental character, we feel disposed at intervais to 
turn round to our readêrs, and ask of them how they 
are progressing î And if the answer should be, as in 
some cases doubtless it will be, that they are makîng 
no sensible progress at ail, and that their efforts in 
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the pursuît of holiness are continually baffled, and 
meet vfith disappointment, we vrish to take that confes- 
Bion as a symptom, — if the trial bas bad a fair space 
of time allotted to it, — that something is wrong with 
them, and to stop on our journey, and ask what that 
wrong thing is. 

Let thia Chapter then be devoted to the inquiry, 
What is it which oflen bolds back those, who appear t5 
be eamest in "working out their own salvatioa?" 
And may God throw upon our minds that inward light 
which alone can expose the error to our consciences, 
and bring us into the path of truth. 

Now the celebrated passage to the Philippîans, to 
which I bave just referred, contains in itself the détec- 
tion and exposure of the crror. " Work out yotir own 
salvation/' writes the Apostle, ^* with fear and trem- 
bling;" intimating most assuredly, whatever Calvin 
may say to the contrary, that the humaa will has a 
certain part to play in the matterof salvation, and that 
it must be played with ail eamestness, yea, even with 
an agonizing eamestness, ^Vwith fear and trembling ; ** 
but then he immedîately subjoins, "/or it is God that 
worketh in you," intimating most assuredly, whatever 
Arminius may say to the contrary, that we cannot 
ourselves work in ourselves, or produce from our- 
selves, a single oné of tbe dispositi<His that constitota 
holiness, — that the origin, progress, and maturity of 
those dispositions is ail of free grâce, jiist as entirely 
as the forgiveness of sins is. It is, then, on thisground 
we will look for our error, if so.be we may find it. It 
is more than likely, if we ar& hanging back in the 
Christian course, either that we are not surrendering 
our will honesUy and unreservedly to God, to be and 
to do as He bids us,' and virtually saying, " I will nok 
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work at ail, because it U God that worketh in me ;'' 
or, sccondljy^that, from a mistake as to tfae nature 
of sanctification, we are reaily looking to our own 
misérable efforts to sanctify us — putting a round of 
ordinances, and duties, and performances, into the place 
of the Lord Jésus, and virtually sayîng, ** It is I who 
woxk in myself both to will and to do of God's good- 
pleasure." 

By way of illustrating thèse contrary errors more 
clcarly, let us imagine the case of a patient placednnder 
a physician of most eminent skill, who bas closely 
studied similar cases, and heretofbre in&llibly restored 
them by his treatment, — ^making no progress. Re- 
covery seems to be on the whole as far as when he 
first consulted the physician ; and even if one day 
there seems to be a little improvement, the next day 
the hopes, to which that improvement gave rise, are 
thrown back ; if symptoms are somewhat repressed, 
there is every reason to believe that the malady is still 
there. Now, sttpposing the physician's skill to be 
abundantly compétent to a radical cure, it is évident 
that the non-recovery must spring from the patientas 
never having ûûrly surrendered himself into the 
physîcian's hands. And this want of an entire sur- 
render may take one of two forms, Eîther the patient 
may not implicîtly follow the physicîan's orders ; or, 
not hàvîng a full trust in him, and being persuaded of 
the efficacy of certain other Systems of médecine, he 
may be glving those Systems a trial side by sîde with 
the course which physicîans prescribe, and thereby 
nullifying the efficacy of that course. The not folio w- 
ing the physician's prescriptions^ or the foUowing his 
own théories as irell, both may equally defeat his 
fecovery. 
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Another illustration, which, from the nature of it, is 
even clearer still. — What are the conditions, "which 
alone could frustrate the prc^ress upon a river of a 
strong man and an expert rower, placed in a good and 
swift boat, and furnished with oarsl Such an one 
might either not use the oars at ail, or use only one of 
them. And the resuit in each case would be practically 
much the same. In both cases the boat would drifl 
with the stream; and the onlj différence would be, 
that, when one oar was vigorously applîed, the boat, in 
addition to driftîng, would move round and round in a 
circle, and might perhaps for a while mock the rower 
by the semblance of progress. In spiritual things 
there are those who are utterly careless and godless — 
dead alike to the daims of Beligion, and to its hopes. 
Thèse are they who, launched upon the stream of life, 
quîetly drifb down it, giving no thought to the life 
which is to corne after, and seeking onlj to gather the 
few perishable flowers which grow upon the brink. 
And, among persons of more serious mind, there are 
those, who are willing indeed that Christ should do ail 
for them, but hâve never surrendered themselves to 
Him to be and do ail He requires. And there are 
those, on the other hand, who hâve surrendered the 
will to Christ, and are making efforts to obey Him : 
but because they perceive not this simple truth, that 
they cannot sanctify themselves, — that sanctification^ 
from first to. last^ like justification, must be wrought 
for us by Him, — are constantly met by failures and 
disappôîntments, which a simple trust in Him to do ail 
for them can alone remedy. Both thèse last are they 
who are rowlng with one oar, moving indeed, but 
moving in a circle, and coming round always to the 
same point from which they started, — deluding them: 
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selves for a while, by the very fact of their motion, 
with the idea that they are progressÎDg; and often 
bitterly complaining, as soon as they are undeceived, 
that they are making no way. And finally there are 
those who are equally well contented to give ail to 
Christ which they hâve to give, (that is, their will,) 
and to take ail from Him wMch He bas to give, 
sanctification, and wisdom, as well as righteousness, 
— ^who in one and the same act of faith hâve re- 
nounced both self-will and self-tnist. Thèse are they 
who are rowing with two oars, and so realizing a 
true progress towards that haven where they would be. 
Show me a man who is both giving to Christ ail he 
bas to give, that is, bis will, and at the same time 
taking from Christ ail Christ bas to give, which is, 
a perfect salvation from sîn's guilt, power, and con- 
séquences ; or, as the Apostle expresses it, '' wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and rédemp- 
tion;" and I will show y ou a man who is growing 
in grâce, and advancing daily in meetness for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. And if we iind our- 
selves not thus growing and advancing, and yet are cer- 
tainly well-disposed persons of some seriousness of 
mind, it is, no doubt, that we are endeavouring to push 
the boat forward with only one of the bars, to reach 
that holihess witbôut which no man sball see the Lord, 
with trust in Christ alone, or with self-surrender alone. 
Apply the other oar simultaneously, and the bark sball 
at once bëgin to deave the water, as an arrow deaves 
the air, stràightforward, 

What I bave said reduces itself to two very simple 
axiomatîc positions, practically, experimentally, and 
really consistent with one another, even if in this life 
we can ne ver see their précise spéculative adjustment. 
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1. We must give ourselves up to God, to be 
fuuiotified. 

2. We can by no possibility, — by no efforts, strîv 
ings, prayers, penances whatever, — sanctify ourselves. 

1. We must give ourselves up to God^ to be sane 
Hfied. Hâve we ever done this? Hâve we done î( 
honestly and without reserving a single corner of the 
beart ? or are we keeping back part of tbe priée of the 
land, like Ananias and Sappbîra, and bringing only a 
certain part, and laying it down at tbe feet of our 
Heavenly Master, as if it were the wbole ? Ah ! He 
sees through ail disguises ; and His eyes, which are as 
a flame of flre, immediately detect tbe insincerity of 
our soûls. And the awfiil punisbment wiil be, that 
He will not take us under His efficacious treatment, 
unless we submit ourselves to Him unreservedly ; and 
unless the Divine Physicîan treats us for sin, we shall 
never recover of sin ; and unless we recover of sin, 
unless the moral malady be stanched in us by the 
Blood and Graoe of Christ, — salvation is for us ont of 
the question. Indeed, salvation is mainly and essea» 
tially from sin,--*from sin itself in its guilt and power, 
— and only acddentally from sin's conséquences. 

Ah, how many are there who content themselves 
with lop-sided fiiitb^-^rust without surrender ! But 
the truth is, that a lop-sided faith is no âtith at ail. 
The disposition called fiûth embraces God's commands 
with ûbedi^ice, as well as His promises with trust. 
Abraham is the great Scriptural pattem of faith ; and 
Abraham's faith appears no less in his obeying than in 
his believing God. Where God's will takes the form 
of a precept, Abraham does it without a moment's 
hésitation ; where it takes the form of a promise, he 
rests assured that th«re will be a fulfilment. God bida 
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him leàve his coiintry and his kindred ; he leares them. 
God bids him slay his son ; he would hâve slain his 
son, had not God interposed. God telis him that his 
seed should be as the stars of heaven, when not only 
had he no child, but when It wascontrary to the course 
of nature that he should be blest with ofispring ; and 
Abraham rests assured that it will be as God says« 
God tells him that in Isaac shall his seed be cailed, and 
Abraham believes it^ even when called to otfer up Isaac, 
accountîng (oh ! grand rcach of faith, under that rery 
twilight dispensation !) that God was able to raise him 
up even frôm the dead. That is the whole^heartedness 
both towards precept and promise, whidi God se much 
approves, and wfaich is called Faith. Is there, then, 
aught which keeps us from an unreserved putting 
ourselves at Christ's disposai ? Is it the f«tr of ridicule 
or contempt from an irréligions circlet the fear of 
being accounted over-strict, methodistical, purîtanical, 
or what not î Is the love of any sîn so strong in us 
that we cannot fairly put ourselves in Christ's hands 
for treatment, saying, **Here am I, Lord, to do as 
regards this sin whatsoever by Thy Spirit in my 
conscience Thou shalt suggestî '' Is the surrender of 
our substance a hard saying to us, as to the rich young 
man in the Gospel î While we are willing to do many 
things for Christ, and hear sermons gladly, are we 
strongly disinclined to relinquish our grasp upon that 
proportion of our income, to which an enlightened 
conscience tells us that Christ has a fair claim ? Is 
indolence mingled wîth cowardice an obstacle to effort, 
as of old in the wildemess, when the people cried, 
''The cities are great and walled up to heaven ; and, 
moreover, we hâve seen the sons of the Anakims 
there ? " Are we willing to hâve relîgious impressions 
made upon us, but not willing to gird up our loins for 
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aa eamest wrestliog-match with the powers of dark- 
ness, not willing to apply our shoulder to the wheel 
and move it out of the old cart-rut of bad habits % 
Probe your consciences with thèse and similar que^ 
tiens. To surrender himself from the very ground of 
his heart to sanctification, is ail that man can do in the 
matter. Hâve you ever done ît ? 

2ndly, We entreat you to take with you through 
this 'whole treatise, this other axiomatic and funda* 
mental truth, that man can hy no possibilité sanctify 
himself, 

We devoted a Chapter to thia subject (Chap. III. 
Part I.) in the Introductory Part of this work ; but it 
is of such transcendent importance, and, in the active 
pursuit of Holiness, so liable to be droppéd out of mind, 
that the reader must excuse us, if we hère briefly re- 
capitulate the argument of that Chapter. It was there 
observed that men recognize, indeed, the Atonement as 
being exdusîvely Christ's work, and the Forgiveness 
of sins as His procuring and His free gifl ; but they 
entertain a notion that, aflér forgiveness, they are to 
go and work out sanctification for themselves inde* 
pendeiitly of Christ's working in them, and, in the 
ground of their heart, look to be sanctified by their 
prayers, and their communions, and their watchfulness, 
and their self-discipline, and their self-denials, and their 
cultivation of good habits, which is just as great an 
error as looking to be Justiiied by thèse things. In 
short, they hâve never utiderstood the force of those 
words; "Christ Jésus of God is made unto us not 
righteousness only, but sanctification." We are justi 
fied or forgiven simply by tbrowing ourselves . upon 
Christ for forgiveness, renoUncing ail merit in ourselves, 
and looking to His Agony and Bloody Swoat, His 
Cross and Passion. And in cxactly thè samo way wo 
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are sanctified by simple dependence upon Christ to 
work in us by the Spirit every grâce we need, by aban* 
doning the treatment of ourselves for sin, and looking 
to' the good Physician out of His fulness to supply 
such remédies and such virtues as will efiêctually make 
us whole. It is most true indeed that heartfelt surren« 
der of our wills to the will of God, involves human ef« 
fort in every shape whîch effort can scrîpturally take; 
but it is cqually true that human eôbrt is no saviour, 
and true also that the Saviôur will not give to it, or 
hâve us give to it, that honour which is exdusively 
His. Blessed things are Prayer, and Sacraments, and 
watchfulness, and rules of life, and self-discipline, and 
self-denîal, when they occupy their right place in the 
spiritual System, as means, channels, and instruments ; 
but îf they be unduly magnified, so as to cover the 
whole field of vieW ; if we for a moment allow bur 
minds to regard them as sources of Grâce, and trust to 
them to work in us sanotity, we shall be as utterly dis- 
appointed in them, as the poor woman who had the is- 
sue of blood was with the many physiciàns, from whom 
she had suffered many things, but never brought away 
a cure. Mark me, reader, our sanctification is in Christ, 
not independent of Him, and therefore not to be had 
independently. Touch his sacred Person in simple 
faith that in Him doth ail fulness dwell,-^— fulness of 
light and love, of holy tempers, holy impulses, and of 
ail the fruits of the Spirit, — and the virtue which is in 
Him shall instantly begin to flow, through the channel 
whîch faith has opened, into your soûl. This is His 
own teachîng, not ours, " Abide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself^ except it 
abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me. I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
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abideth in me^ and I in him, the same brîngeth ferth 
mnch fruit: for witbout me" (separated from me) 
** ye can do nothing." " ¥e oan do nolMi^,"— npt ad» 
vance a st^ in lore, joy, or peace^ or în any graoe 
whidi qiuUifies for Heaven« The righteonsness of 
sanctification Is technically said by divines to be inher* 
ent in us ; and the term i» useful, as iserving to draw a 
distinction between this and tbe lighteousness of justi- 
fication, which is imputed^and outside ofus, — laid to 
our account, vithout being in any sensé ours ; but we 
must not so understand the ]phrase as if righteonsness 
were inhérent in us independéntly or apart from Christ. 
The sap circulâtes through the living branch of the 
vine, but not independéntly or apart from the root and 
stock of the tree. Separated from the tree, the branch 
has no life what^ver^ and is unable to put forth a sin- 
gle bud or blosaom* The sap in the branch is not from 
or of the branch, it is only deriyative, — drawn from 
the living énergies of the root and stem. And so the 
Chrîstian's holiness ; it is never held independéntly, but 
derived from the fountain-head oS holiness, and that 
fountain-head is Christ. And what we hâve to do is to 
keep open continually the communication betwecn 
Christ and the soûl, by repeated exercises of the same 
simple faith (or trust) in Him, which at first was the 
instrument of our justification* We stretched forth 
the hand of faith, and received out of Christ theforgive- 
ness which He purehased for us ; we must stretch it 
forth again, and again, and again, to reeeive that meet- 
ness for glory which He gradually imparts. Without 
holding this fundamental truth b^ore our eyes, without 
the most entire trust in Christ to work in. us every 
grâce of the Christian character, and utter renunciation 
of trust in ourselves, ail our efforts in the pursuit of 
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holiness will be only an unblesBed toîling and moîling 
— *80 much work, and worrj, and fruitless striving, 
without anj appredable resuit. Has jour error lain 
in this .quarter ? It is so vrith many really devoted 
people, Mrho hâve a character for knowledge in the 
things of God* Manj are the foUowers after holi* 
nes8, the secret of whose failure is ail nrrapped up in 
tliose few words of the Apostle, "Nt>t h<^ding the 
Head/' and who need to be tak^i back to the first 
rudiments of rèligious knowledge, and told bj the Cat* 
echist, ^' Mj good child, know that thou arfnot <»ble to 
do thèse things of (kj^sèlf, nor to walk in the eom* 
mandments of God, and to serre Him, without His 
spécial grâce *^ 

We cannot bring this Chapter to a close without 
pointing to the confirmation which the doctrine of it 
dérives from the Baptismal Covenant. 

Observe, then, that Baptism is a covenant in which 
there are two oontraoting parties, God and the Cate- 
chumen, both pledging themselves to certain conditions, 
and both havîng a certain part of their own to perfor m. 
This is very forcibly brought out by our Formularies, 
both for the Baptism of Infants, and of Adults. In the 
first place^ on the part of the Catechumen, there is selfde- 
dication, împlying complète surrender of the will, nay, 
of the man's whole self to God* He renounces (i.e. 
déclares war against) ail sin, fîrom whatsoever avenue 
it may make its assault ; he avows implicit belief of 
ail God says, and he puts himself entîrely at God's bid« 
ding, to ^^ keep his holy will and comniandraents, and 
walk in the same ail the days of his life.'' It is very 
important to remark, that it is not sîmply belief, but 
also a preparedness of the utill, which he, if an adult, in 
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his own person, if an infant, by his sureties, isrequirod 
to profess. The terms are by no means to be con- 
Btrued as a promise that he will never sin, which would 
be a rash and unwarrantable vow indeed ; but are ex- 
actly équivalent to an act of self-surrender, and might 
scripturally be representéd thus : " I présent my body 
(thîs body, on which the seal of Holy Baptism is now 
to be impressed) a livîng sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, whîch is my reasonable service." It is the CSirish 
tian ofTering himself as a victim at God's altar, " Lo, I 
corne to do thy will, O God ! " 

But is that the whole of Baptism 1 By no means, 
nor even the chief part of it. Thé victim must not 
only be presented, but fire must fall from Heaven upon 
it : there is God's part as well as man's part to be con- 
sidered. There is a gift to be bestowed, as well as a 
vow to be made, and the candidate himself cannot pos- 
sibly do God's part ; it must be done for him, and up- 
on hîm. No mîin ever heard of a persoh's baptîzing 
himself; that would be indeed an absurd impossibility ; 
he may dedicate himself to God by an act of self-sur- 
render, which some suppose to be the whole of Bap- 
tism, but to be bom of water and of the Spirit^ " to be 
received into Christ's holy Church, and be made a lively 
member of the samo," this is far above out of his reach. 
The Church of his day, or rather Christ actîng through 
the Church, confers upon him Baptism, with its grâce 
and its gifb, howsoever that gift may be defined. If he is 
an infant at the time of receiving it, as we ail were, 
and Baptism is to be of the smallest avail to him ul ti- 
ra ately, he must realize his Baptism experimen- 
tally, and that as to both parts of the contract : he 
must noW by his own act and doed surrender himself 
utterly and uureservedly to God, which is the tcaching 
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of Confirmation, although thousands of confirmed per- 
sons hâve never donc it ; and for his sanctifieation, his 
growth in grâce, his spiritual fruitfulness, his interior 
qualifications for glory, he must look to Christ and 
Christ alone, in whom by the Father*s appointment 
" ail fulness dwells," using diligently the means, of 
course, because Christ enjoins them, but not putting 
the means in Çhrist's place. If he will not dedicate 
himself, the Lord will not send down the fiery Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost upon him : if he \rill dedicate him- 
self, and will expect from the act of dedication the gîft 
of the Holy Ghost, he will find himself bîtterly disap- 
pointed ; but if he will both dedicate himself, and at 
the same time look to Çhrist's fulness for the progres- 
sive work c f sanctification, as well as for the completed 
work of justification, then of Çhrist's fulness shall that 
raan receive, and "grâce for grâce." Holding the 
Head, he shall hâve nourishment ministered through 
the joints and bands of the appointed means, and in- 
crease with the increase of God. 



CHAPTER II. 

DO ALL FOR GOD. 

^^ And ufhcUsocver ye do, do it heartily^ «u to the Zoi'dy and fêot 

urUo menj" — Col. iiî. 23. 

The practical lîfe of the Christian, upon the considéra- 
tion of whioh we enter in thîs Chapter, comprehends 
three distinct éléments, on each of which distinct re- 
commendations are neèded, working, fîghting, and suf- 
fering, We hâve to do the wiîl of God in our business ; 
this is working. We hâve to oppose our bosom sin 
and to resist temptation ; this is fîghting. We havo, 
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finàllyi to endure wîth cheerfulness and submission 
whatever cross the Lord Jésus pleases to laj upon us ; 
this is sufierîng. And to be right în the practical de- 
partment of the Christian life is summed up in «thèse 
three things, to work devoutly, to fight manfuliy, and 
to sufièr patiently. • 

Our présent snbject is, then, how we may work 
devoutly. 

When we remember that our destiny, as immortai 
beings,*is to live with our Lord, and with glorifled 
saints^ and holy angels for ever; and that^ in con- 
séquence, any work which does not fit us for this 
Society must be a great impertinence, and counteract 
the main end of our existence, it is at first sîght a very 
alarming and distressing thought that the great bulk 
of the things which most men do daily, are of the 
earth, earthy. For example, how many pursuits and 
professions, in a commercial country like this, hâve 
reference to money, — that is to say, substituting the 
Scripture phraseology for our common parlancè, to 
" the gold which perisheth " and to the " Mammon of 
unrighteousness ?" But is it not true of ail pursuits, 
regular and irrcgular, with the exception only of 
dévotion, that they are of the earth, earthy ? Does it 
not hold good even of the pastoral work, so far as that 
work has référence to the sin and ignorance which is în 
fallen man? Must not every existing pursuit be in- 
compatible with the heavenly state, for this simple 
reason, that every one of them has référence to an im- 
perfect state of things, largely alioyed with sin, igno- 
rance, and sorrow 1 Ail professions andtrades are in 
fact remédiai, destined to supply the defects of the 
existing order ; and therefore, when that existing order 
is no more, and when the order which supersedes it 
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proves to hâve no defects whatever, aod exclades ail 
BÎn. ail ignorance, and ail sorrow, — the varions occupa- 
tions of this life. must necessarîly corne to an end, must 
die a natural death. And is there not something which 
seems inappropriate, to say the least of it, in the cir- 
cumstance that one, who is called by Baptism to the 
kingdom and glory of Almighty God, should, during 
his short span of threescore years and ten, be either 
preparing for, or engaged in, work which has no 
référence to or bearîng upon his Etemity, and which 
will be swept away for ever, like so much litter, when 
the Eii^om of Christ is finally and for ever set up ? 

This inconsistency between worldly pursuits and a 
heavenly calling has been deeply felt at ail times by 
the human mînd. 

It was just this feeling which, among other deep* 
seatéd instincts of our nature, gave rise to Monasticism. 
In tilieir spéculations on the eternal future, men as* 
sumed (what certainly we hâve no right to assume, and 
what probably is false, judging from what we hear of 
the angels) that there will be in the heavenly state no 
occupation save that of Prayer and Praise. Then, 
knowîng from God's Word that the life of Heaven 
ought to be begun, as indeed it ought, upon earth, 
they eoncluded that the religions life upon earth (the 
conv^itual life was always called '^religious ") consisted 
in a constant round of religions services, and directly 
spiritual employments. Hymns, and prayers, and good 
reading, and deep méditation were to be the business 
of the day; and ail else, if any thmg else were at- 
tempted, (as it often was in the way of almsgiving, and 
writing or illuminating manuscripts,) was to be a by- 
work. Let us not rail at their mistake. It is by no 
means so certain that we stand clear of it ourselves^ 
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Hâve we never thrown ont words on the same false 
assumption, that a secular pursuît is an obstacle to 
a heavenly mind ? What remark îs more commonly 
faeard in conversation, than that such a young man, 
being more seriouslj disposed than his brothers, is the 
one pointed out for the Church, — ^meaning the Mi- 
ni stry ? And what does such a remark imply in the 
mind of the person making it, but thîs very feeling, 
that nothing but a sacred occupation sits suitably on a 
person who contemplâtes with seriousness the end for 
which he was created ? And we hâve heard the feeling 
take more foolish and unguarded shapes than this. We 
hâve heard well-meant addresses at Missîonary meet- 
ings, which, — ^from the undoubtedly true position that 
the work of a Missionary, as being nearest to that of 
an Apostle^ is the highest upon earth, — ^really almost 
infer, or, at ail events, leave upon the xninds of the 
hearers the impression, that every one should abandon 
his présent calling, and go forth to preach the Kingdom 
of God in the dark places of the earth. ^ 

As the pushing a false theory to its extrême point 
is one way of exhibiting its fallacy, let us for a moment 
suppose it to be God's will that ail Christians should 
hâve a dîrcctly spiritual pursuit. The System of society 
must in tl&t case be brought to a dead lock ; for who 
knows not that the system is founded upon division of 
labour ; and upon the very simple princîple that one 
man shall produce what his neighbour wants, and take 
in exchange what his neighbour produces t The iàîr 
fabric of civilizatîon is ail built upon this prînciple, as 
its fundamental law. Take away the variety of voca- 
tions, reduce ail callings to those of the monk, the 
priest, or the missionary, and y ou undermine civilisa- 
tion, or, in other words, society lapses again into 
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barbarism. And this assuredly cannot be the will of 
Him, who bas implanted in tbe human mind those 
instincts wbicb develope themselves in civilization. 
But if this cannot be the will of Grod, if common 
sensé, wîthout calling in the aid of Scripture, répu- 
diâtes such an hypothesis, then it must be His 'wilI 
(for there is no alternative) that différent men should 
follow différent pursuits, according to the station in 
which they are bom, the gifts lliey possess, the cir- 
cumstances in which they find themselves. Bring 
it down to individual cases, and the truth still holds. 
It is still the will of God that this man should ply 
a humble crafl; that this other should hâve the 
duties entailed by broad acres and large property; 
that a third should go to the desk, and sit behind a 
counter ail his days; that a fourth should give his time 
to the restoration of sick patients ; that a fiflh should 
fight the batdes of his country. Now if this is God's 
will in each individual case, no good, but the greatest 
harm, would ensue from an individual's infringing 
that will ; from his thrusting himself out of his own 
vocation into one which seems to be higher and more 
dignified. Eaeh man's wisdom and happiness mùst 
consist in doing, as well as his facultîes will admit, the 
work which God sets him. So thought and so wrote 
(both thinking and writing by immédiate Inspiration) 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. He didnot counsel 
his converts to join himself and St. Bamabas in their 
missionary tours; but while reminding them ever and 
anon that the great System of Society would ère long 
run down and come to an end,— ringîng ever and anon 
the great funeral knell of the world, " the fashionof this 
world passeth away," — he told them distinctly and 
emphatically that so long as the System still worked 
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an, each one was to retain hîs position in it. ^' Let 
every man abide in the same calling, wherdn fae waa 
called. " Brethren, let every man, wherein he is caUed, 
therein abide with God." 

Ah î " with God." Those words wrap iip the secret 
of which we are in search, ihc secret by which we may 
do God service in our daily business, and convert the 
most secular occupation, so long as it be an innocent 
one, into fine gold of the altar. 

How then may we abide with God in the work of 
our oalling ? The answer (or rather that portion of it, 
for which alone we can find space in this Chapter) is, 
by throwing into the work an holy and pure int^tion. 

It is dear that intention is to our actions what the 
soûl is to the body ; and that, just as it is the soûl and 
not the body which makes us moral agents, so it is the 
motive or intention, with which a thing is done, which 
gives to the action a moral character. To kîll a man 
in wrath or malice prepense, is murder ; but to kiU 
him acddentally by an action which we eould not 
posâbly foresee would do him harm, and whidi we 
meant to benefit him (as where one mi^t administer 
poison to his Iriend by mistake for medicine), is so far 
from being murder, that it is no sîn at ail. Âgain, a 
good and holy work, such as Prayer, becomes hypocrisy, 
if done in a false Pharisaical spirit, to hâve praise of 
men. 

Tliis point then being admitted, — that it is the in* 
tention which constitutes au action good or bad, — we 
proceed to remark that the great bulk of work done in 
this busy bustling life is not done with any intention 
whatever of complying with the Will, or furtliering tl» 
Service of Almighty God. The many who run to and 
ko from moming to evening in the work of theîr oalling 
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ihink notldng of subserving His designs, and are even 
nnconscious, in manj cases, of the place which they 
faold in His System. 

The intention of some persons in their work is sim- 
ply to gain a li velihood by it. To render this livelihood 
more ' abundant and more independent, they rise up 
early, late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness. 
A perfectiy kinocent motive ; nay, in a merely moral 
and social point of view, a commendable one, but not a 
spiritual motive, such as glorifies the work aad redeem^ 
it fromearthliness. 

Others in a higher elass of life, labour unremittingly 
with the view of winning eminence in their particular 
pursuit ov profession. The efiects of work dono in this 
spirit, if it does not meet with the suocecs which it 
seeks, are very sad ta witneas. That elasticity of mind 
whidi is thé sprlng and nerve of duty, is gone from a 
disappoihted man. He is a stranger to tjie bright 
eheerfiilness of mind which characterisea the Christian, 
who knows that no one ever songht to please our 
Heavenly Master withoat succeeding and being over- 
abundantly recompensed. 

Others work merely from what is called energy of 
mind. They would be misérable if idle ; and accord- 
ingly, wherever they are, they create occupations fw 
themselves, if there are none to which they seem es- 
pecîally called. Indeed, to every one among us work is 
in a greater or less degree a necessity of nature. But 
that activity which results from a mère natural instinct 
has, oî course, nothing of a spiritual character. Per* 
haps Pascal is rîght, though his thoughts on the subject 
are a little sombre and overstrained, when he tells us 
that this kind of activity is only a relief from the eon* 
templation of sel^ which we are afraid to be alone with. 
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from an instinctive feeling of discontent with it. As a 
debtor shuns looking into hîs accounts, so we sbun look- 
ing into self, and for the same reason. Self and the 
aoeonnt» are hoth unsatisfactorj, and in frightful dis* 
order. 

Again the better class of men, in whose hearts a 
supernatural motive bas not jet found place, work 
from tbe bigb and elevating motive of dutj. Thîsr 
motive exalts tbe cbaracter to tbe very bigbest pîtcb 
to 'wbicb a mère natural cbaracter can attaîn.' ^ It is 
my work," says tbe man, " and I sball not sbrink from 
ît, bowever inucb of danger and bardsbip it may in- 
volve." It is a fine mind wbicb so speaks ; perbaps 
we may admit tbat tbe owner of such a mind is ^' not 
far from tbe' kingdom of God ;" but if tbe intention 
bave no référence to God's appointment, God's Will 
and Service, trutb fbrbids us to say tbat it is a spiritual 
or supernatural mind. Cicero and Seneca migbt bave 
worked from a sensé of duty; but Cicero and Seneca 
knew notbing of tbe living and loving Lord, wbo ap- 
points labourers to varions parts of His vineyard, en- 
dows tbem wîtb varions talents, and rewards tbem 
according to tbeir diligence in improving tbose talents. 
God must enter tbe mind, before bur motives can be 
Bupernaturalized. 

Finally, a great mass of buman activity is really des- 
litute of any intention at ail, and so runs to waste in 
a spiritual point of view. . Multitudes of men work 
mecbanically and by tbe same instinct of routine wbidi 
causes a borse to go round in a mill. Tbey tbrow 
tbemselves into tbeir pursuit in tbe moming, with 
about as much refiection and thought as tbe poor 
dumb animal, wben he submits bimself afresh to tbe 
barness, and thrusts bis neek once again into tbe well* 
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known coUar. But man is surely made for something 
nobler than to work by mère force of habit. Look at 
him. What powerful and stormy afTections, what lively 
intelligence, what strength of purpose and of moral 
choice, is latent in that human hearti God did not 
intend that créature for a pièce of clockwork, to run 
down when it is wound up, without any COnscîousness 
of the design wh^ch it subsërves. He must hâve meant 
inan surely to act with foresight, with design, with 
purpose, with intelligence, with afl^ction, even as He 
Himself works ! 

Such, then, are.the.views and motives with which 
the majority pursue their vocations. And now what is 
the true motive, the supernatural motive, which lifts up 
the humblest duties into a higher atmosphère, and 
reâncs away their earthliness, and glorifies them? 
" Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily,as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance : for ye serve the 
Lord Christ." It . will be seen by oonsulting the con- 
text, that this precept, and the corresponding one in 
the Ephesians, hâve à primary référence to the duties 
of slaves. Now no duty can be imagined lower in the 
social scale than those bf a slave in a heathen iamily, — 
a position in which many members . of the early 
Christian community found themselves. The duties of 
the slave were bound upon him by the most galling 
necessity ; if he neglected or evaded them, he did so at 
the risk of the lash, the brand and the treadmill ; yet 
the Apostle intimâtes that even thèse duties may be 
ennobled and sanctified by importing into them a 
Christian intention. Let the slave look behind and 
beyond his earthly master, to the gracious and glorioua 
form of the Lord Jésus, who stands in the backgroimd; 
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requiring service of him. Let hîm yield tbat service 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not iinto men, «nd it shall 
be owned, blessed, accepted, rowarded. Now we can- 
not but think that there is a deep wisdom in this parti- 
cular arrangement of the Word of God, by which a 
preeept so universal in its character as that of the con- 
sécration of* secular duties to the Lord, is conneoled in 
the first instance with the business of slaves. The à 
fortiori inferenoe is so abundantly évident that, if the 
humble drudgery of a slave admits of such a consecra- 
tion, much more does any nobler form of human buâ- 
ness. No man afler this can say, ^ My duties are so 
Tery common-place, and so very petty, thatthey cannot 
hâve a religions dignity and value ; or so bound upon 
me by necessity that there can be no spontaneity in ren- 
dering them." Yoùr duty, whatever it be, is at least as 
noble intrinsically as that of the bond servants of anti- 
quity, whom their masters regarded merely as species 
of llye stock. And therefore, if the duties of those bond- 
servants admitted of being done heartily, as to the Lord, 
much more do yours. Then that you should strive so 
to do them, is our first practical counsel to you res- 
pecting your work. First, before you go forth to your 
daîly tàsk, establish your mind thoroughly in the 
truth, that ail the lawful and necessary parsuits of the 
world are so many departments of God^s great harvest- 
field, in which He bas called Christians to go forth and 
labour for Him. Let us regard them ail as, at least, 
if npthing more, wheels of the great world-system, 
whose révolutions are bringing on the Second Advent 
and Kingdom of Christ. Then, imagining yourself 
ÎOT a moment under no worldly obligation to pursue 
your particular calling, undertake it with the deliberate 
«nd conscious intention of furthering His Work and 
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Will. Choose ît with your whole will, as Uie patli in 
which He would hâve you to follow Him, and the task 
to which He has called you. Consecrate it to Him by 
a fow moments of secret prayer, imploring Him to 
take it up into the great scheme of Hîs Service, and to 
make it ail humble, weak, and slnful as it is, instrument- 
al in furthering His designs. Then put your haud to 
it bravely, endeavouring to keep before the mind the 
aim of pleasing Him by diligence and xeal. Imagine 
Jésus examining your yrork, as He will do at the last 
day ; and strive that thcre may be no flaw in it, that it 
may be thoroughly well executcd both in its outer man 
ner and inner spirit. 

At the begiiining and end of every considérable 
action, renew the holy intention of the morning. 

As to the smaller duties of life, — the mint, anise, and 
cummin of God's Worship, there should be an honest 
attempt to bring them too under the control of the 
ruling princîple^ The Scrîpture exempts nothing from 
the compass of God's Service : ** Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do ail to the glory of 
God." ** Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do ail 
in the name of the Lord Jésus.'* But a word or two 
of caution is hère neccssary for weak and scrupulous 
minds. The Scrîpture shows its divine perfection by 
setting up an idéal standard of duty, which was never 
yet actually reached except by the Lord Jésus Himself. 
God speaks in the Scrîpture ; and God must require 
perfection, cannot . require any thîng less or lower. 
Perfection, therefore, must be the aim of ail, and this 
in small things as well as great. But eschew, as being 
particularly adverse to real progress, ail little unworthy 
scrupulosity, such as would be counted absurd by 
Btrong common sensé. If you are conscîous in thq 
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main of an intention to serve God in al) things, sinall 
and great, put foolish scruples and questions of casuistry 
out of court without an bearing. God will hâve the 
service which cornes of a sound mind and a joyous 
heart ; and nothing more impedcs and impairs soundnesa 
of mind and joyousness of heart than petty scruples. 
The Devil is the author of scruples, both in the mind 
of the hypocrite and of the Christian. He allows them 
in the hypocrite, as the one tbing having the semblance 
of religions duty, by which he compounds with him for 
laxity and licentionsness in the weightier matters of the 
law. He originates them in the Christian, as being a 
fertile source of downheartedness, timîdity and despur. 
Now the best way to resiat the Devil on ail occasions is 
to tum a deaf ear to him. Let us make sure of con- 
secrating to God by prayer, and a good intention, the 
more considérable duties of the day. Let us strive, at 
ail periods, whether of work or refreshment, to realize 
Ilis présence, and the great . end for which we are, or 
ought to be, living. We shall find by degrees that the 
main business of the day, if done with pure intention, 
will lead the smaller duties in tow, like long-boats fol« 
lowing in the wake of a man-of-war. 

For the rest, let us make a wise and holy use of the 
eflîcacy of Christ's Blood and Grâce. That doctrine, if 
rightly and deeply received, will give the mind a spring 
of elasticity, of indomitable cheerfulness, courage, and 
hope. Nothing which we do will for a moment bear 
the scrutiny of Almighty God as a judge. Be it so ; 
but Our Lord^s Work wiU endure that scrutiny, and 
corne triumphant out of the ordeal ; and His Work is 
by faith ours, as entirely as if we were the doers of it 
Our own efforts after sanctity are always breaking down 
apd giving wa^ under us. True ; but in Him doth ail 
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fulness dwell ; and out of that fulness will we look te 
receive grâce for grâce, so that more and more visibly, 
if only our wills be true to Him, the linéaments of His 
Blessed Image may be reproduced in us by the power 
of His Spirit. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON MAINTAINING THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD'S PSESENGE 
IN THE W0EK8 OF OUR CALLINO. 

*' The Lord appeared to Ahram^ and êaid unto Atm, I amihe at» 
mighty Ood; vxdk before Me, and be thmt per/ecty — Gkn. 
XTii. 1. 

In a certain sensé we ail must walk before God, 
whethcr in solitude or among the haunts of men. 
" He is aboat our path, and about our bed, and spîeth 
dut ail our ways." But it îs open to us to realize His 
Présence, or to dismiss ît from our minds. And it is 
the first of thèse courses which God counsels Abraham 
to adopt when He says, " Walk before Me, and be thou 
perfect." The words seem to imply that the realîza- 
tion of the Divine Présence in ail things is the great 
secret of perfection ; that îs, of course, of such perfec- 
tion (most imperfect at best) as man can by grâce a^ 
tain unto. Animal and vcgetable life both form round 
a nucleus, or centre, which is at first a mère point or 
speck undiscemible except by the microscope, but 
which contains in it the germ of the animal or plant 
^hîch is to be formed by expansion from it. And in 
some eminent servants of God the spiritual life has ail 
formed itself from this ono centre, developed itself from 
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this one nucleus, the realîzation of the Présence of 
God. 

We are still engaged upon the question how the 
work of our caliing may be done devoutly. The firsi 
part of the answer was given in the last chaptCT : " Do 
ail /or God." The second part remains to be given; 
" Do ail in God " by habituai mindfulness of llis 
Présence. 

It is an easy thing to see and to say that men should 
be mindful of God's Présence while engaged in their 
daily work. But it is not so easy to see how, with 
any of the higher forms of work, such ad vice can really 
be put in practice. The considération of this point wîll 
serve to bring out in sharper relief the meaning of the 
precept. 

The counsel, then, to be mindful of God's Présence 
in the midst of our daily secular occupations, might 
seem to be quite practicable for those who hâve to work 
merely with their hands. It might seem as if the 
peasant who turns up the soil with his spade, the lace- 
woman who plies her bobbinswith busy finger,theboy 
set in the fields to scare the bîrds from the crops, could 
hâve no difficulty in tuming the mind to the Présence 
of Almighty God, inasmuch as with them the mind has 
no other engagement. But ail work which is not purely 
mechanical (and even the pursuits I hâve named can 
scarcely be called mechanical altogether), ail work 
which involves attention, — much more ail work which 
involves thought, seems to preclude the realization of 
the Divine Pjesence at the moment of its being done. 
For the human mind is so constituted that it cannot be 
given to two subjects simultaneously, any more than 
ihe eye can be fixed upon two objects simultaneously, 
AThere men are said to hâve the gift of attcnding te 
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two mattcrs at once, thîs is only a figure of speoch, 
indicating the power of rapîd transition from one 
matter to another. It would seem then that, ^hile en- 
gaged in any work which asks for an exercise of mind, 
— reading, or writing, or Computing, or conversing, as 
the case may be, — men cannoi think of Grod's Présence, 
and that therefore it would be unreal to exhort them to 
do so. 

Before answering this objection, let me call attention 
(and, as ^vearegiving counsels upon work,it'will not 
be wandering from the point to do so) to the élément 
of truth and reason which there is in it. It is a moral 
lesson, which quite deserves the rauk of a spiritual 
counsel, that undivided attention to one thing at a time 
is necessary to do any work well. Such attention is at 
once a duty to the work, and a duty to the mind engag- 
ed in the work. Exclude for the time ail thought of 
other matters, as carefully as if they did not exist. If 
other business presses, there is no help for it, — ^it must 
wait till the first is transacted. Where persons are 
heavily engaged, there is a certain feverish fidgetiness 
to take up several tasks at once, which greatly inter- 
fères with quietness and thoughtfulness of mind, and 
so with progress. Let the aim of such persons be to 
do the thing well, rather than to get through it Êust» 
A saint of old inculcated this precept very well, though 
very quaintly, when he said that '^ Christîans often 
need to be reminded that with only one pair of hands 
they cannot thread two needles at the same time." 
And a wiser man than he, speaking as the organ of the 
Spîrit of God, said, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might." 

But in^answer to the objection respecting the im« 
possibility of rc&lizing the Divine Présence, while en- 
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gaged in any work whîch calls for mental efl^rt, it îa 
to be observed that what we recommend, and what is 
surely attainable is, the mère consciousness that God'a 
eye is upon us. 

That this consciousness need not interfère with the 
most active exercise of the powers of the mind, is elcar 
from the foUowîng considération: — 

A man's mînd is never more actively engaged than 
when he is making an extempore address. Under such 
circumstances he must think, remember, judge, imagine, 
instîtute oomparisons, ail within the space of time 
allotted to his speech; and ail not in a disjointed, 
aimless way, but with the view of proving one point 
and persuading to one conclusion : thought, memory, 
judgment, imagination, comparison, must ail be gath- 
ered (if the speech is to be an effective one) like so 
many rays of the sun into one burnîng-glass, and made 
to concentrate their forces on a single point Probably 
there is no exercise in the world which so calls out the 
whole mind simultaneously as that of extempore 
speech. 

Yet, what speaker for a moment forgets, or can 
forget that the eyes of his audience are upon him ? 
Jt is just their intense consciousness of the human 
présence, of its reality, and of the impossibility of es- 
caping from it, that makes the speaking with mahy 
able men so difficult a thing. They might express 
themselves fiuently enough in solitude, but in public 
their consciousness of the human présence is too much 
for the mind, paralyzes it for the time being. He who 
proposes to become a speaker must acquire the habit 
of so holding under this consciousness, as that free play 
may be allowed to the exercise of the mind. Of 
holding it under, I say, — for it is impossible that any 
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speaker should ever entirely suppress it Se fàr from 
suppressing it, most men, when speaking, are unusually 
sensitive of impressions from the uptumed ooutitenances 
which are fixed upon them. The feelings of the audi 
ence communicate thernselves to the mind of the person 
addressing thcm by a curious, almost electric, sym- 
pathy : if theîr features évince interest, he takes heart 
and goes on swimmingly ; if their attention flags, he is 
dîscouraged ; if they seem perplexed, he feels that he 
must somewhatexpand his matter,and explain himself ; 
if they are very animated, and hâve fairly embarked 
with him on the full current of his argument, ho 
feels that he is master of their minds, and ean sway 
them to and fro, as the wind sways the trees of 
the wood. But any how, consciousness of their pre- 
sence forms, if I may so say, the very groundwork of 
his mind. 

It is abundantly clear, then, that consciousness of a 
présence need not interfère with the most active opéra- 
tions of mind. And if consciousness of the présence 
of man need not do so, why need consciousnes of the 
Présence of God ? Ail that the precept, " Walk be- 
fore me, and be thou perfect, ^ implies îs, that we 
should acquire and maintaiti such a consciousness. 
But how is this donc ? Our sensés give us assurance 
of the human présence, and thè sensés are in ail of us 
sufficiently keen and alive. But how shall we obtain 
an habituai assurance of a truth whereof our sensés 
give us no notice whatever ? — how shall we walk béfore 
God, as seeing Him who is invisible î In the same 
way by which ail bther results in the spiritual lîfe are 
obtained, — by trùstful, expectant, sanguine prayer, and 
effort. It is obvions that this very grâce— mindfulnesa 
or consciousness of God's Présence — ^may be made the 
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Bubject of spécial Prayer, an answer to which, as in the 
case of every spiritual blessing which we pétition for 
should be looked for with confidence, on the ground of 
God's promise to prayer. But th«i there is, besides 
this, the doing what in us lies to attaîn the end. And 
what in us lies is this, — ^to call the attention definitely 
to God's Présence, as occasion ofiers, at the necessary 
breaks or periods in our work, and the occasional 
mingliug with the act of recollection two or three 
words of secret prayer ^vhich may suggest themselves 
on the moment ; such as, " Thou, God, seest me, '* — 
" Hâve I also hère looked afler Him that seeth me?'' 
— " Thou art about my path *' (in the daytime), " and 
about my bed " (in the silent watches of the night). 

The conception of God's Présence will take différent 
shapes in différait minds. We may regard Him as 
locally présent every where, the veil of matter screen- 
ing Him from our view, just as a king mîght really be 
moving up and down in the midst of a company of 
blind perscns ; or we may regard Him as having a 
certain intimate connexion with our own minds, as 
upholding momentarily in us the powers of life and 
thought, according to that word of St. Paul's, " In him 
we live, and move, and hâve our being ; " or, lastly, we 
may think of Our Lord in human form looking down 
upon our probation from the Heavenly Throne, just as 
He appeared at the martyrdom of St. Stephen. Ail 
other modes of viewing the subject résolve themselves 
înto the primary ones, in which, as y ou will see, there 
is a référence to the three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. Even the most eamest work would not be 
materially irapeded, and certainly it would be doue in a 
brighter and happier, as well as a holier state of mind, 
if thèse little eâbrts of attention were made during ita 
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progress. And it will be found in course of time, that 
the constant récurrence of the thoughts to God will 
pass into an instinctive consciousmess of His Présence 
and that the mind will acquire a tendency to gravitate 
towards Ilim at ali times, whîch will operate easilj and 
naturallj as soon as it is relieved of the strain which 
worldly affairs put upon it. An excellent writer on 
dévotion, whom we hâve quoted previously, speaking on 
the topic of secular aifaîrs, and showing how they must 
be despatched with earnestness, and yet wlthout soli- 
citude, says, — " Do as little children do, who with one 
hand hold fast by their father, and with the other 
gather bips and haws or blackberries along the hedges ; 
so you, gathering and managing with one hand the 
.thîngs of this world, must with the other always hold 
fast the hand of your Heavenly Father, turning your- 
self towards Him from time to time, to see if your 
actions or occupations be pleasing to Him ; but above 
ail things take heed that y ou never letgo His protecting 
hand, thinking to gather more ; for should He forsake 
y ou, y ou will not be able to go a step. without falling 
to the ground. My meaning is, that amidst those or- 
dinary affairs which require not so earnest an attention, 
you shall look more on God than on them ; and when 
they are of such importance as to require your whole 
attention, that then also you should look from time to 
time towards God, like mariners of the olden time, 
who, to arrive at the port to which they were bound, 
looked more up towards heaven than down on the sea 
on which they sailed : thus will God work with you, in 
you and for you ; and ail your labours shall be accom- 
panîed with consolations." 

In eultivatîng the consdousness of the Divine 
Présence, we shall find u aseful to catch at every help 
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which our circumstances afford. Let us just glance ai 
$ome of thèse circumstances, and at the account to 
which they may be turned. 

It is not hard to see how a rural walk, even through 
the plainest country, may suggest devout musings. As 
we mark the sprouting leaf, or blossoming flower, we 
may call to mind that God is silently, but powerfully 
putting forth His activitîes in our immédiate neighbour- 
hood ; as we brush by the hedge, and make the little 
bird dart up from it in the palpitation of sudden fear, 
we are on the field of his opérations. Why, when 
standing upon such ground, are we impressed so slightly 
with awe of His power and His skill î Mechanism of 
human contrivance generally strikes awe into the mind 
of the unsophisticated beholder. In the great bell- 
tower or clock-tower of a cathedral, whère the huge 
rafters, which form the case of the machinery, cross 
each other above our heads and undcr our feet, or iu 
the engine-house of some great manufactory, whero 
cranks and pistons sough, and wheels whirr on ail sides 
of us, and we are wamed that, if part of the machinery 
caught our dress, we should be drawn in and crushed 
to pièces by one révolution of the engîne, with as little 
power to resist as the mouse who is under the paw of 
the lion; in such places a nervous shuddering thriUs 
through the frame, and the consciousness of so tremen- 
dous a force so near at hand is apt to shake and dismay 
the mind. How is it that we feel little or no awe when 
in the neighborhood of a Power, whose opérations are 
irrésistible,—- a Power who holds our breath in His 
hand, and by closing His hand upon it at any moment 
might stop instantaneously that palpitation of the 
heart, and that circulation of the blood, which we call 
by the mysterious name '^ Life V It is partly because 
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God Works so silently, without any display cf IIU 
machinery, — ^becaose the peep of th© dawn, and the 
opening of the blossom are done by the évolution of 
gentle, but most effectuai, influence ; God eschewing 
m his opérations that horrid clank and whirr, whîch 
announces itself as powerful, and terrifies by the an- 
nouneement, — ^partly also because, almost unconscious- 
ly to oursel vesy we entertain a secret disbelief in the Om- 
niprésence of a Personal God ; and cover Him up froin 
our own regards in an abstraction meaningless, power* 
less, passionless, devotionless, to which we give the 
chiUittg nâme of ** Nature," 

But does the walk through the streets of the 
crowded city suggest no thoughts of God's neamess ? 
Are not the activities of His Providence busy with 
every one of the individuels whose path intersects ours t 
If we could know the life of each of them, is there not 
a providential drama, which is working itself out in 
their fortunes, gradually developing its catastrophe in 
the subordinaté incidents of their career T And amidst 
ail the many counsels, schemes, and devices, which each 
of thcm is forming, and in virtue ci which they seem 
to be the ultimate masters of their own destiny, is 
there not a Power behind the scènes, **- directing. thëii 
steps," — " a Divinity that shapes their ends, rough hew 
them how they will 1 " Is it not a solemn thing to be 
in the immédiate neighbourhood of a Power, which is 
unroUing inch by inch the ground-plan of many hu- 
man lives ? 

But another refiection mayusefully came toour aid 
in our efforts to realize the Présence of God amid the 
throng and hum of men. The Incarnation of the Son 
of God, and His covenanted Présence among the two 
or three galhered together in His Name^ lead us to 
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sonnect the thought of God with human societj in a 
manuer, which before the Incarnation would hâve been 
impossible. The abstract God we associate in our 
minds with the lone places of nature; we hear His 
whisper in the breeze which stirs the leaves of the se- 
questered glen, His louder utterance in the thunder, 
the avalanche, and the wild wind which chums the 
océan into fury. But the Eternal Wisdom of God, 
Who for our sakes became incarnate, describes Him- 
self as '^ rejoidng in the habitable part of the earth, 
and having his delights among the sons of men." Christ 
walked up and down in the midst of us, trode our 
streets, sat by our hearths, ministered at the sick beds 
of men, was the invited Guest at their marriages, and 
the great Comforter at their funerals, to teach this 
among other lessons, that we may find the footprints 
of our God, if we will only look for them, in human 
Society. The human face with ail its power of expres- 
siveness, both in sorrow and in joy, is a sort of sacra- 
ment of His Présence ; and a true faith will enable us 
to pierce the veil, under which He copceals Himself 
from the bodily eye, and to fînd Him still mixed up 
with the interests and concems of men, forbearing, foI^- 
giving, waming, counselling, comforting. The peculiar 
value of this last reflcction lies in the &ct that, for rea- 
sons connected with the constitution of the mind, it is 
far more easy to realize the Présence of God in soli- 
tude than in company. There is something in us which 
immediately respondsto the words of Christ, when He 
counsels privacy for the purpose of dévotion, " Thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy doset, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret." An instinct, deeply implanted in our spiri- 
tual nature, assures us that we rnust shul out the world, 
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if we would realize the Divine Présence. And this is 
emînently true as far as our hearts are concernée, To 
disencumber them of earthly cares, earthly interest«^ 
and the debasing, corrodîng influence of worldly affaîrs, 
is an absolutely essential condition of our drawing nigh 
to God. But the mère company of others need not be 
a liindrance, nay, may be rather a help to this detach- 
ment, if we learn to connect society with the thought 
of Christ, and Christ with the thought of society. If 
He condescended to join Himself to human life, to 
take an expérimental interest in every stage and in 
every phase of it, is not that sufficient to sanctify its 
every stage and phase ? If He was essentîally a man 
of the city, and not, like His forerunner, a man of the 
wilderness, may not men of the city hope to find His 
footprînts by the side of their daily life, and take occa- 
sion even from that life, to think of Him much, and 
thus spiritualize their earthly citizenship ? Few stars 
in the firmament of the Church shine brighter than that 
of St. Matthew, one of the twelve Apostles, and the 
Evangelist of what may be called the mother Gospel. 
And what was St. Matthew originally î A man con- 
versant not with rural, but with city life, — not with 
contemplation, but with business. Not an unsophisti- 
cated fisherman, like the rest of his colleagues, but a 
collecter of taxes for the Roman Government, one who 
sat daily at thereceîpt of custom, driving a trade essen- 
tially secular. Yet God Incarnate crossed his path, 
and sîngled him out of the throng as one who should 
draw many soûls, minted anew with the image and su- 
perscrîptîon of the Hêavenly King, înto the treasury 
of God, and sat at méat in his house in company with 
muny publicans and sinners, and set him upon one of 
taxi twelve thrones, which Apostles shall visibly occupy 
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in the régénération of ail things, and placed around his 
brow, as a coronet, the Pentecostal tongue of fire« li 
is a great lesson that, if only our hearts are right and 
true, we may find Christ,— or rather may be found of 
Him, — in the traffio of secular affairs. May we so 
leam this lesson, as to know. it, not in theory only, but 
by expérience I 

« There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the mélodies abide 

Of the everlasting cbime ; 
Who carry masic in their beart, 
Tbroagb dusky lane and wrangling mart ; 
Plying their dsily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret sonls a holy strain repeat." 



CIIAPTER IV. 

OF 1NTEBBTTPTI0N8 IN OUR WOBS; AND THE WAY TO BEAfi 

WITH THEM. 

** We are creaied in Christ Jesue urUo good toorksy tohich Ood 
hath hefore ordained thai noe ehould toalk in themj*^ — ^Eph. 
îî. 10. 

Wb hâve spoken in the two foregoîng Chapters of the 
work which God has allotted to us, and of the spirit 
which must be thrown iffto it, if we would oonvert it 
into a sacrifice. He who tries to infuse this spirit into 
his daily work will do it earnestly. He will throw ail 
his powers of heart and soûl into it ; and whereas before 
muoh of his duty has been done mechanically, his nobler 
faculties will now be called into exercise in the doing of 
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it. It will ail be doue thoughtfully and serîously, and 
mixed with prayer, the hîghest effort of which the mind 
is capable. 

And the very earnestness with which the work is 
now done may bring with it a snare. When the mind 
is intently bent upon one action, and that action is felt 
to be à serions one, it is greatly embarrassed and annoy* 
ed by interruptions. Othcr things making a clfdm upon 
tho attention, distract and harass us. Of course it is 
not so with the man who hangs about upon life with 
no serions pursuit. Interruptions are to him a pleasing 
Yarièty ; nor can he at ail appreciate the trial of which 
we speak. But in proportion to the seriousness with 
which the Christian does his work will be, if I may so 
say, his sensitiveness to interruptions. And as this 
sensitiveness is very apt to disturb his peace, (and in 
doiiig 80 to retard his progress,) we will in this Chapter 
show the manner in which interruptions should be met, 
and the spirit with which they should be encountered. 

The great remedy, then, for the sensitiveneiss to 
which I hâve alluded, is a doser study of the mind that 
was in Christ, as that mind transpires in His recorded 
condiict The point in the life of our Lord to which 
I wish to call attention, is the apparent want of what 
may be called method or plan in His life, — I mean 
method or plan of His own devising, — the fact that His 
good Works were not in pursuance of some schenie laid 
down by Himself, but such as entered into God's scheme 
for Him, such as the Father had prepared for Him to 
walk in. 

I. And, first-, notice His discourses, both in their 
occasions, and in their contexture. 

(1) They most oflen take their rise from some objeci 
which is thrown across His path in nature, from some 
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oocurrenoe which takes place under His eyes, or from 
some question which is put to Him. For the wonderful 
discourse in John vi. upon the Living Bread, we are 
cntirely indebted to the circmnstance that after the 
miracle of the loaves the camal multitude sought Him, 
in anxiety to hâve their naturai wants once again satis- 
fied by miracle. It was not that Jésus had previously 
prepared for them such a discourse ; but this was the 
discourse which their conduct drew from Him. — He 
meets a Samaritan woman at Jacob's well, and op- 
pressed with the noontide beat, asks her for water from 
her bncket. Her answer leads on to a close dealing 
with the woman's conscience, and to the announcement 
of certain great truths respecting that living Water, 
whereof whosoever drinketh shall never thirst. But 
hère again the words rise spontaneously from the occa- 
sion. — ^The murmurs of the Pharîsees and Scribes, be- 
cause Jésus received sinners and ate with them, elicited 
for our everlasting consolation the noble parables of the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, and the prodigal son. — An ob* 
servation falling from a guest at table, a mère devout 
sentiment casually dropped in His hearing, ^ Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God," drew 
from His lips the parable of the great Supper. — A cer- 
tain man asked Him to undertake an arbitration between 
himself and his brother as to their respective shares of 
their hereditary property. This suggested to our Lord 
the topic of covetousness, and the parable of the ricb 
fool, illustrative of that topia 

AU the above are instances in which Scripture itself 
cxplicîtly traces the connexion between certain occasions 
and the discourses of Our Lord. And divines hâve 
recogniied many others, where the connexion, though 
not expresscd, is not obscurely implied. 
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(2) But a sîmîlar remark holds good respectîng the 
contexture of thèse wonderful discourses. Jésus spake 
as ''never man spake," as never wise man afler the 
flesh had any idea of speakîug. For Our Lord's great 
discourses are not constnicted upon any such method 
or plan, as the human intellect recogniies. Pascal 
somewhere remarks that there are two orders of dis- 
course, — one which he calls the order of the intellect, 
the other the order of love. The order of the intellect 
is to hâve an exordium, a sériés of arguments bearing 
on the matter in hand, a séries of illustrations, and what 
is called a peroration or close. This order does not ad- 
mit of divergences or digressions ; any interruptions of 
the plan are to the mère intellect impertinences, and the 
pruning-knife of a merelj intellectual critio would eut 
them unsparingly away. The order of love, on the 
other hand, says this truly spiritual writer, is to hâve a 
heart so penetrated with the subject, as to be impatient 
of the restraints of intellectual method, and to burst 
away in pursuit of favourite topics, as the mind withîn 
suggests. This, says he, is the only order observed in 
the writings of St. Âugustine and St. Paul, and in the 
discourses of their Divine Master, Jésus Christ. And 
the remark is pre-eminently true. Take the Sermon on 
the Hount, and try to analyse it. You will find that 
it défies methodical analysis. While no head of Chris- 
tian precept is leil untouched, there is no such sys- 
tematio arrangement as we can easily put upon paper. 
There was no doubt an imdercurrent of thought in the 
mind of the Divine Preadier, welding together the 
différent sections of the great Sermon, and leadiug Him 
on fluentiy from topic to topic ; but nothing can less 
vear the aspect of a discourse framed upon a dry pre« 
eonceived plan. Doubtless it was as the swallow caught 
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His eye, skimming along to its nest with food for ita 
young, and as the lily or blue-bell of Palestine waved 
before Him on the hill-side, that He took occasion to 
illustrate His precepts against worldl y carefulness by 
those wonderful sections, beginning, '^ Behold the fowls 
of the air," " Consider the lilies of the field." Thîs is 
the only plan observable in the disoourse, — the plan of 
a lovîng heart pouring itself ont, as occasion serves, for 
the édification of mankind. 

IL But the absence of mère human plan, or rather 
strict faithfulness to the plan of God, as hourly devel- 
oped by the movements of His Providence, charao 
terized the life of our Lord even more than His dis- 
courses. His object throughout is not to carry out 
schemes preconceived by Himself, but to study God's 
guldings, and to be true to God's occasions and God's 
inspirations. Take only that portion of His life re- 
corded in a single chapter,-^the ninth of St. Matthew. 
Jésus is interrupted in the midst of a dîscourse vhich 
He was holding in the house, by the appearance of a 
couch with a palsied man upon it, lowered into the 
midst of the court under His eyes. So far from ac- 
counting the interruption unseasonable, He first ab- 
solves, and then heals the patient, and thus secures 
glory to God from the multitude. The miracle 
performed, He passes out into the open air, perhaps 
for refreshment, and His eye catches Mattbew sitr 
ting at the receipt of custom. He calls him, and 
Matthev foUows. Matthew invites our Lord to a 
meal, and our Lord accepts the invitation ; sits down 
with publicans and sinners, and profits by the occasion 
to speak of the freeness of His Grâce. — In connex- 
ion probably with His appearance at a festival, tho 
disciples of John ask Him why His disciples did not 
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fast Ile explains why. — Jairus cornes to solicît His 
merciful interférence in behalf of a dying daughter. 
Jésus follows him forthwith to his house, when, lo and 
behold, another interruption, which to the feelings of 
Jairus, ail impatient to hâve the great Healer under 
his roof, must hâve been extremely galling. The wo- 
man with an issue of blood steals a cure from Him on 
the road. Jésus stops to draw from her an acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit,and to dismiss her with a word 
of consolation and blessing. Then He résumes His 
former errand of love, arrives at Jairus' house, and 
raises the dead maiden. — Comîng out, probably on His 
retum to His own abode, the blind men foUow Him 
into the house, and receive their cure. — They hâve 
scarcely gone out, when the man possessed with a 
dumb devîl is brought to Him, and restored ; and thus 
ends the detailed portion of the chapter, what follows 
being a gênerai and summary survey. 

This is a good spécimen of Our Lord's whole way 
of life, and of how He went about doing good, not on 
a rigid, unbending, preconcerted plan, but as the Father, 
in the course of His Providence, minîstered to Him the 
occasion. 

Now, .as God ordained beforehand certain good 
Works in which the Son of His Love was to walk, so 
He deals with each foUower of His Son, according to 
the humble capacity of that follower, on a similar prin- 
ciple. Christian, whoever you are, whatever your 
sphère, whatever your gîfts, whatever your station, God 
has a plan of life for you. More than this, He has a 
plan of useful life for you, a plan of doing good, — cer- 
tain occasions and opportunîties of doing good ail map- 
pod out for you in His etemal counsels. Thèse occa- 
sions and opportunities are to arise day by day upon 
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you, as y ou pursu© y our beaten path of life, just as 
while the globe tums round upon its axis, the sun in 
course of time rises upon those parts of it which before 
were dark. Now this, perhaps, is a novel view to some 
of my readers. They' are accustomed to tbink of the 
place which Our Lord has prepared for His followers, 
— of the joys which God has prepared for those who 
unfeignedly love Him ; — but they think comparatively 
little of the sphère of good works, which is just as 
much prepared for them to occupy hère as is the sphère 
of glory hereafler. Yet this is a certain and infallible 
truth. If God hâve before ordained certain persons to 
etemal life, He hath also before ordained good works 
for those individuals to walk in. 

Reader, are you a fîrm belîever in the Providence 
of Godl because the whole doctrine which we are 
setting forth is really wrapped up in God's Pro- 
vidence. Do you believe that the whole of your 
affairs — ^trivial as well as great, irregular as well as in 
the ordinary course — are under His absolute, daîly, 
hourly supervision and control? that nothing can 
possibly arise to you or any other, which is not foreseen 
by Him, arranged for by Him, brought by Him within 
the circlo of Sis great plan 1 that the little incidents 
of each day, as well as the soleran crises of life, are 
His ordering? Then you virtually concède ail that 
the AposUe asserts in this verse. For you admit that 
the occurrences of each day, however unlooked for, 
however oontrary to expectation, are God-sent, and 
those which afTect you sent specially and with discrim- 
ination to yourself. 

Now it cannot be thought that God sends events to 
a livîng soûl, in order that the soûl may be simply 
passive under the events. If God sends you an eveiit, 
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it must hâve a meaning ; it must bc a sîgn to you that 
y ou are to do something, to brace yourself up to some 
action or to some state of feeling. Ail that God sends 
to a human spirit must be sîgniflcant. God has sent 
us His Word. We know that Ho designs us not simply 
to hear it, but to embrace it with a living faith and a 
loving obédience. We are to meditate upon it, to ap 
ply it to our consciences^ mould our character and con- 
duet in conforraity to it. Now the same God who has 
sent us Hîs Word equally sends us the daily occur- 
rences of life, the chief différence being that, whereas 
the Word has a gênerai voîce for ail, in which each is 
to fînd hîs own case represented, the occurrences are 
charged with a more spécifie message to individuals. 
Now there is many a man who says, " I will conform 
myself to the gênerai indications of God's Will made 
to me by His Word ; " comparatively few who say, 
" I will conform myself to the spécial indications of 
God's Will made to me by Hîs Providence." But why 
so few 1 Does not God come home to us more closely, 
more searchingly, more personally by His Providence 
than even by His Word î Does not His finger rest 
upon each of us more parti cularly in the government 
of aflfaîrs than even in Révélation ? And why are we 
to imagine, as many seem to imagine, that no other 
events but such as are afUictîve and calamitous hâve a 
voice for us î Why not every event ? Why is not 
the ordînary intercourse of life to be regarded as fur- 
nîshing in God's design and intention opportunîties of 
either doing or receiving good ? I say of doing or re- 
ceiving good. Surely either one or the other is a thing 
greatly to be coveted. In nine cases out of ten we 
may fail of c?otn^ good ; but if in those cases we hâve 
rcceived good, and received it too in the course of Hîs 
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plan for us, and in the way of His Providence, surely 
the occurrence which has called us off from our ordinary 
pursuit is not to be regretted. 

Hère, then, lies the real remedy for the uneasîness 
of mînd which is caused by interruptions. View ihem 
as part of GocTs loving andwise plan for y our day, and 
try to maJce ont His meaning in sending them. When 
in your hour of morning dévotion you dîstribute your 
time beforehand (as it is in every way wîse and proper 
to do), let it always be with the proviso that the said 
arrangement shall be subject to modifications by God's 
plan for you, as that plan shall unfold itself hour by 
hour to your appréhensions. When you hâve entered 
upon the day, observe narrowly the quarter in which 
His finger points, and be true to that direction. There 
lies thy prepared task. There are the good works, not 
which thou hast devised, but which God hath before or- 
dained that thou shouldst walk in them. Break not 
away for an instant from the guidance of His Provi* 
dence; for remember that thou art a child walking 
among pitfalls and stumbling-blocks, and no sooner 
shalt thou release thy grasp.than thou shalt be broken, 
and snared, and taken. Â case of distress is flung in 
your way as you are bound upon your daily occupa- 
tions. The 8i>irit of the âge says, " Dismiss it, — ^you 
hâve no time to spare, — leave it to the alms-house or 
to the Society for the relief of the poor, and pass on." 
Or it is suggested, in the mid$t of your avocations, that 
there is some word of sympathy to be said or to 
be written to a friend in trouble, — only a cup of cold 
water in point of intrînsic value, but stlll a very re- 
freshing one to a man in the furnace of affliction. 
" But you are too much occupied,** says the busy, 
bustling, hard spirit of the âge ; " you hâve no time 
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for sympathies or sentimentalities ; you must go for- 
ward; if you désire to besuccessful in life, you cannot 
afford tô stop on the way." Now without denying that 
in particular cases such oounsel may admit of palliation 
in a greater or less degree, Truth eompels us to say 
that this was not the mind which was in Christ Jésus. 
His ear was never inaccessible to human suffering, and 
Ris mind was never unobservant of God's plans. He 
does not pass over the woman with the issue of blood, 
He does not leave hcr without her lesson and without 
her consolation, because He is bound on an errand of 
love to the house of Jairus. He does not make oc- 
casions bend to Him ; but, knowing that occasions are 
the Father's call, He addresses Himself to serve occa- 
sions. He is constantly (according to the advice which 
He Himself inspired His Apostle to give us) "rc- 
deeming the opportunity?^ 

But supposing that during the day no opportunity 
coeurs of doing good. Supposing, for example, that 
the case of distress into which we hâve patiently ex- 
amined turns out, as it very frequently will, to be a 
gross imposture, — hâve we therefore lost our labour in 
a spiritual point of vîew f Not surely, if we hâve con- 
formed our will to God's design for us. There is no 
interruption in the world, however futile and apparently 
perverse, which we may not address ourselves to meet 
toith a apirU of patience and condeacension borrowed 
from our Master ; and to hâve made a step in advance 
in conforming to the mind of Christ will be quite as 
great a gain (probably a far greater) than if we had 
been engaged in our pursuit. For, after ail, we may 
be too intent upon our business, or rather intent in a 
wrong way. The radical feult of our nature, be it 
rcmembered, is Self-will; and we little suspect how 
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largely Self-will and Self-pleasing may be at the bottom 
of plans and pursuits, which still hâve God's glory*and 
the furtherance of His Service for their professed end. 

Header, the path which we hâve indicated is the 
path not of sanctity onlj, but of peace also. We shall 
never serve God with a quiet mind, unless we more or 
less tread in this path. It îs a misérable thing to be 
the sport and prey of interruptions ; it wastes the 
énergies of the human spirit, and excites fretfulness, 
and so leads us into temptation, as it is written, '^ Fret 
not thyself; else shalt thou be moved to do evil." 
But suppose the mind to be well grounded in the truth 
that God^s foresight and fore-arrangement embraoes ail 
which seems to us an interruption, — that in this inter- 
ruption lies awaiting us a good work in which it is 
part of His Etemal counsel that we should walk, or 
a good frame of mind which He wishes us to cultivate ; 
then we are forearmed against surprises and contra 
dictions ; we hâve found an alchemy which couverts 
each unforeseen and untoward occurrence into gold ; 
and the balm of peace distils upon our heart, even 
though we be disappointed of the end which we had 
proposed to ourselves. For which is better, safer, 
sweeter, — to walk in the works which God hath before 
ordained, or to walk in the way of our own hearts and 
in the sight of our eyes ? 

Ah, reader ! let us seek to grasp the true notion of 
Providence ; for in it there is peace and deep repose of 
Boul. Life has often been compared to a Drama. Now 
in a good drama there is one plot, variously evolved by 
Incidents of différent kinds, which until the last act 
présent entanglement and confusion. Vice lias its 
temporary triumphs, virtue its temporary dépressions. 
What of that ? You know it will corne rîght in the 
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end. You know there is aa organiaing mind which 

unfolds the story and that the poet tt ill certainly bring 

the whole to a climax by the ultimate vindication of 

rîghteousness and the doing of poetical justice upon 

malefactors. To thîs end every shifting of the scène, 

every moveraent of the actors, every by-plot and under- 

plot is made to contribute. Wheel within wheel îa 

working together towards this resuit. Well, Life is 

God's great Drama. It was thought out and composed 

in the Eternal mind before the mountains were brought 

forth, or ever the earth and the world were made. In 

time God made a théâtre for it, called the Earth ; and 

now the great Drama is being acted thereon. It 

is on a gîgantic scale, this Drama. The scènes are 

shifting every hour. One set of characters droos off 

the stage, and new ones corne on, to play much the 

same part as the first, only in new dresses. There 

seem to be entanglements, perplexities, interruptions, 

confusions, contradictions without end ; but you may 

be sure tliere is one ruling thought, one master-design, 

to which ail thèse are subordinate. Every incident, 

every diaracter, however apparently adverse, contrib- 

utes to woi'k out that ruling thought. Think you 

that the Divine Dramatist will leave any thing out of 

the soope of his plot ? Nay, the circumference of that 

plot embraces within its vast sweep every incident 

which Time ever brought to birth. 

Thou knowest that the mind which organiied this 

Drama is Wisdom. Thou knowest more : thou knowest 

tliat it is Love- Then of its ending grandly, wisely, 

nobly, lovingly, infinitely well for them who love God, 

there can be no doubt. But remember you are an 

actor in it ; not a puppet worked by wires, but an 

octor. It is vours to study the plot as it unfolds itseliî 
12 
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to throw yourself into ît intellîgently, warmly, zeal- 
ously. Be sure to learn your part well, and to recite 
it manfully. Bo not clamorous for another or more 
dignified character than that whîch îs allotted y ou, — 
be it your sole aim to conspire with the Author, and to 
subservo His grand and wise conception. 

Thus shall you cease from your own wisdom. Thus 
shall you find peace in submitting yourself to the 
-wisdom -which is of Gk)d. And thus, fînally, shall He 
pronounce you a good and faithful servant, and summon 
you to enter into the joy of your Lord. 



CHAPTER V. 

PIGHT WI8ELT. 
•< Bofight I^notasone that beaieth the atr.''— 1 Cor. ix. 26. 

The three éléments which enter into the composition 
of the Spiritual Life, are Acting, Fighting, and Suffer- 
îng. Of the first of thèse we hâve spoken ; and now, 
from the considération of the Christian in his duties, we 
pass to the considération of him in his temptatîonsy or, 
in other words, we proceed to consider him as fîghting. 
Two of the main sources whence temptations arise are 
the Devil and the flesh ; or, in other words, our great 
spiritual adversary, and the traîtorous correspondence 
which he meets with from the heart of man. Now the 
heart being, according to the sui*e testimony of God*8 
Word, deceitful above ail things, and Satan's method 
of opération, too, being by stratagem rather than open 
violence, the first method, therefore, of meeting 
temptation aright must be to meet it wisely, Policy 
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inust be opposed by polîcy accordîng to the waming of 
tlie Holy Apostle : " Lest Satan should get an ad van- 
tage over us ; for we are not ignorant of his devices.** 

How then shall we fight wisely 1 This is our ques- 
tion in the présent Chapter. 

Now to fight wîsely is not to fight at a venture, but 
with a definite aim. " So fight I," says the Apostle, 
** not as one that beateth the air." In which vrords he 
is drawing an image fpom the boxîng-match in the 
Isthmîan games, and déclares that in the spiritual com- 
bat, he does not wear out his strength by vain fleur- 
ishes of his hands in the air, but plants each blow cer- 
talnly and with a telling aim {ovt(û irvicreviù û>ç ovk àipa 

We read indeed that King Ahab was shot by an 
arrow sent at a venture, that is, without deliberate aim : 
but this is told us to magnify the Providence of 
Almighty God, who in His designs of wrath, can direct 
the aimless shafl whithersoever it pleases Him; not 
surely to teach us that aimless shafts are likely on com- 
mon occasions to be successful. Yet what is the warfare 
of many eamest and well-intentîoned Christians but the 
sending of shafls at a venture 1 They hâve a certain 
notion that they must resîst the evil wîthin and without 
them ; but then this evil présents îtself in so many 
forms, that they are bewildered and confounded, and 
know not where to begin. And so it often cornes to 
pass that theîr time and labour is thrown away in re- 
pressing symptoms, where they should be applying 
their whole energy to the seat of the dîsorder. 

On the other hand, the first work of the politîo 
spiritual warrîor will be to discover his besetting sîn, or 
sins, and having discovered it, to concentrate ail hîa 
disposable force before this fortress. 
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Just as each individual has a certain personal con 
figuration, distinguishing him from ail other men al 
first sight ; just as his hair has a certain colour, his 
limbs a certain make, his features a certain cast ; or 
just as each of us is said to be born into the world 
with some one defective organ, be it heart, liver, or 
lungs ; so in the moral constitution of each individual 
there is some sin or sins, which more than others ia 
comformable to his tempérament, and therefore more 
easilj developed by his circumstanoes,-— whidi expresses 
far more of his character than others. This bosom sin 
has eminentlj the attribute which the Apostle ascribes 
to ail sin ; it is eminently deœitful. Its especial pro- 
perty is to lurk : sometimes it puts on the m^k of a 
a virtue or a grâce, not unfrequently that of some other 
sin ; but niasked somehow or other it loves to be, and 
the longer Satan can keep it masked, the bétter it 
serves his purpose. 

Let us give some examples of a bosom sin thus 
masking itself. With a very large proportion of man- 
kind, the besetting sin is vanity. Who knows not 
how this détestable sin frequently apes humility, so as 
really to impress its possessor with the notion that he 
is humble! Intensely self-satisfied in his heart of 
hearts, he dépréciâtes himself, his talents, his successes, 
his efforts in conversation. What follows ? A natural 
reaction of public sentiment in his favour. Men say 
to him, as in the Parable, ** Go up higher." He tas 
been fishing for compliments, and compliments hâve 
risen to the hook. Isitnotso? For would he not 
hâve bitterly resented it in the inner man, had any of 
fche Company taken him at his word, and coolly 
answered to his self-depreciation, " What you say about 
the inferiority of your talents, and the paucity of your 
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successes, îs no doubt perfectly true?" True the 
words may hâve been ; but he did not say them 
because they wero true, but because his lust of corn- 
mendation craved some smooth word which • might 
pamper it. Hère is the bosom-adder of vanity coiled 
up in the violet-tuft of humility. To take another 
caso. It is paît of some men's character, as their 
friends would phrase it for them, that they cannot bear 
to be second. Whatever they do must be done (I do 
not say commBndably well, for ail things that are 
worth doing ought to be done oommendably well), but 
superlatively welî, brilliantly, so as to throw into the 
shade ail competitors^ Accordinglyy they are disposed 
to dedine or abandon ail pursuits in which they feel 
that they can never excél. Now what is thîs feeling, 
when we bring it into the court of conseience, and 
corne to examine and scrutiniie its ground ? The 
world dignifies it with the name of honourable émula- 
tion, and àocepts it as a token of a fine character. 
And thus much is true, and may not be denied, that 
there is usually some stufT in the characters, whose 
leading princîple is such as I bave described. In that 
singular way in which one prineiple hangs together 
with another, like bées clustering on aflower, or limpets 
on a weedy rock, this émulation as it is called, is 
somehow oonnected and intertwined with that energy 
and résolve whidi are the raw materîal from which 
earthly greatness is manufactured. But^ judged by the 
mind of our Lord Jésus, which is the one standard of 
saintUness, how does the sentiment sonnd, '^ Because I 
csannot be brilliant, so as toout^ine ail rivais, thercfore 
I will he nôthing?" It jars strangely, I think, witS 
the music of those words, ^^ The Jdngs of the Gentiles 
exercise lordshîp over them: and they that exercise 
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authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye 
shall not be so : but he that is greatest among y ou, let 
him be as the younger, and he that is chief as he that 
doth serve." And again with those : " Let nothing be 
done through strife or vain glory ; but in lowliness of 
mind let each esteem other better than himself." And 
again with that touching expression of our Lord's 
humility, prophetically foreseen and predicted by the 
Psalmisty long years before His coming in the flesh : 
'^ Lord, I am not high-minded ; I hâve no proud looks. 
I do not exercise myself in great matters which are too 
high for me ; but I refrain my soid and keep it low, 
like as a child that is weaned from his mother ; yea, 
my soûl is even as a weaned child." Alas ! when we 
apply to this feeling the Ithuriel spear of God's Word 
and Christ's Example, we fînd it to be the bosom-adder 
of vanity again, lurking under the marigold of honour- 
able émulation. 

Again ; a bosom sin, that it may be the more easily 
escape détection and eradication, will wear to a super- 
ficial observer the mask of another sin. Indolence, for 
example, îs.a sin which carries with it in its train many 
omissions of duty, and speclally of religions duty. 
Frayer or Scripture reading is omitted or thrust away 
into a corner, and gone through perfunctorily, because 
we hâve not risen sufficiently early to give room for it. 
Things go eross during the day in conséquence ; irrita- 
bility of temper not soothed by God's Blessing, or 
calmed by His Présence, throws our aâairs into a 
tangle. We trace it ail up to the omission of Prayer, 
of which we accuse ourselves. But the fault lies 
deeper. It was not really an indisposition to Prayer 
which kept us from it. It was indolence whiéh really 
«aused the misehief. 
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One of the first propertîes, then, of the bosom sîn 
with which it behoves us to be ^ell acquainted, as the 
first step in the management of our spiritual warfare, 
is its property of concealing itself. In conséquence of 
this property, it often happens that a man, when 
touched upon his weak point, answers that whatever 
other faults he may hâve, this fault at least is no part 
of his character. This circamstanoe, then, may fumish 
one due to the discovery ; of -whatever fault you feel 
that, if aocused of it, you would be stung and nettled 
by the apparent injustice of the charge, suspect your- 
self of that fliult, — in that quarter very probably lies 
the black spot of the bosom sin. If the skin is in any 
part sensitive to pressure, there is probably mischief 
below the surface. 

What has been said, however, requires a little 
modification. In . very strong eharacters, where the 
bîas of the will is very declded| the ruling passion can 
hardly help disdosing itself to its possessor and to 
those around him. Sensuality, for example, and an 
insatiable ambition proclaim tbemselves aloud in the 
ears of the conscience, and this is St. Paul's meaning 
-when he says, ^' Some raen's sins are open beforehand, 
going before to judgment." But the fiu* more usual 
case is that described in the words which follow, '' And 
some men they follow after." Their sins, their weak 
points, do not transpire till afler a long and familiar 
acquaintance with them ; they are subtle and evasive, 
and sometimes intertwined with the fibres of what is 
good in them. 

It is to aid in bringing to light thèse secret sins that 
ire make the following suggestions» 

First, then, praying heartily for the light of God's 
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Spirit to know thine own heairt, observe and reason 
upon the resulis of Self-examinatîon. Wben thîs most 
salutary exercise bas been porsued for a certain tîme, 
you wiQ observe tbat the same failures are c<MistantIv 
recurring, jiist as in Prayer tbe same wants daîly re- 
cur ; so tbat thougb tbe words of our prayers may be 
a little varied, (and it îs more free and pleasant to vary 
them a little^) tbe Ibings tbat ire pray £>r are always 
substantially tbe same. The conclusion is almost in- 
évitable tbat tbere is sometbîng serions beneatb tbese 
constantly recurring feilures. Wbat is H? In irbat 
one directiofi do ail tbe phenomena pcnnt ? To seliish- 
ness 1 or to indolence ? or to vanity ? or to want of sin- 
cerity and simpliclty of cbaracter î or to tbe fêor of 
man and buman respect? ortodisc(»itentî or to -vrorld- 
ly anxiety t Bemember always, tbat in tbe symptom, 
and on tbe smrfaee, it may look like none of tbese sins^ 
and yet be reaUy and fundamentally one of them. Say 
often wbile engaged in tbe searcb, **• Blessed Sph'it, it is 
Tby ofiîce to eonvince of sm. Help me to seek tbe 
ground of my heart, and to drag into tbe ligbt of day 
my bidden corruptions^ for Jésus Chrîsfs sake; ^ and 
your searcb^ if oonducted in tbis method and spirit, wîU 
not long be fhiitless. 

Another plan may jnst be mentioned as belplul in 
the discovery of our boeom «n. Let us bave our eye 
upon tbe occurrences wbicb spedally ^ve us pain or 
pleasure : tbey wiQ often beveriest trifles, — an expres- 
sion of opinion, or sneer, a mère passing breatb of bu- 
raan praise or censure, wbicb goetb away, and oometh 
not again ; but yet, be it wbat it may, if it touches us 
to tbe quick, the probalûlities are^ tbat by traoing it to 
its source we shall get to the quick of our character, to 
that sensitive quarter of it wbere the bosom-adder lies 
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coiled up. Whence those tears of vexation ? whencc 
that paiîg of annoyance T whence that gleam of sunshine 
shooting across the heart on an otherwise gusty day ? 
Let ns trace them to theprinciples from which they arosc, 
and we shall hâve niade some advance towards the de* 
«îred discovery. 

When the diséovery îs made, the path of the spiri- 
tual combatant becomes clear, however arduous. Your 
fîghting is to be no longer a fîourlshing of the arms in 
the air ; it is to assume a défini te form, it is to l)e a 
combat with the bosom sin. Approprîate mortifica- 
tions must be adopted, such as common sensé will sug- 
gest, varying with the nature of the sin, and combined 
always with a heartfelt acknowledgment of our utter 
weakness, and with a silent but fervent prayer for the 
Grâce of Almighty God. If indolence be the beset* 
ting sin, we must watch against slovenliness in little 
things, whicli îs the mild form of the complaint ; if 
selfishness, we must lay ourselves out to consider and 
gratîfy the wishes of others ;' if vanity, we must se- 
cretly bless God in our heart for aîl mortifications of 
it, and particularly avoid the snare of speaking hum- 
bly of ourselves ; if dîscontent, we must review, in 
our seasons of dévotion, the many bright points of our 
position, and seek our happiness in our work ; if hu* 
man respect, we must habitnate ourselves to look at our 
actions as we shall look at them when the judgment of 
God upon them will be the only matterof importance ; 
if sensuality, the discipline of fhsting and abstinence 
from some innocent enjoyments must be used as far as 
health permits, Dur Lord having impiied this in the 
Btrongest possible manner when He said of a certain 
kind of evil spirits, " This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting." 
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But the great matter to be attended to in each case 
is, that the whole forces of the will should be concen*^ 
trated for a time in that one part of the fîeld^ in which 
the besetting sin has intrenched itself. Thui^ point and 
definiteness will be given to Christian effort, the impor- 
tance of ^hîch has been already shown ; we shall not 
lose our time, or waste our strength, as those who in 
fighting beat the air ; and we shall find doubtless, that 
in supplanting the besetting sin, we shall be also weak- 
ening the yitality of subordinate &ults of character, 
which cluster together round that one nucleus. 

Let me say finally, that for each one of us, no busi- 
ness can be of more presi^ng moment, of more ur- 
gent importance^ than this discovery of our besetting 
sin. The bosom sin in Grâce exactly resembles a 
strong current in nature, which is setting full upon dan- 
gerous shoals and quicksands. If in your spiritual 
computation you do not calculate upon your besetting 
sin, upon its force, its ceaseless opération, and its art- 
fulness, it will sweep you on uoiselessly, and with 
every appearance of calm, but surely and effectually, to 
your ruin. So may we see a gallaut ship leave the 
dock, fairly and bravely rigged, and with ail her pen- 
nons flying ; and the high sea, whea she has clefl her 
way into it, is unwr inkled as the brow of childhood, 
and seems to laugh with many a twinkling smile ; and 
when night falls, the moonbeam dances upon the wave, 
and the brightness of the day has lefb a delicious balm- 
iness behind it in the air, and the ship is anchored neg 
ligently and feebly, and ail is then still save the gentle 
drowsy gurgling which tells that water is the élément 
in which she âoats ; but in the dead of the night, 
the aachor loses its holds, and then the current^ 
deep and powerful, bears her noîselessly whither it will j 
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and in the mornîng the wail of desperation rîses from 
her decks, for she has &llen on the shoal, and the dis* 
coDsolateness of the dresry twilight, as the breeze 
springs with the daybreak, and with rude impact dashes 
her planks angrily against the rock, contrasts strangely 
"with the comfort and peacefulness of the past eve 
nîng. Such was the doom of Judas Iscarîot. Blessed 
with the companionship of Our Lord Himself, dignified 
with the Apostleship, and adorned^ with ail the hîgh 
grâces which that vocation involved, he was blinded to 
the undercurrent of his diaracter, which set in the di- 
rection of the Mammon of unrighteousness, and which 
eventually ensured for him an irretrievable fall. 

In conclusion, he who prays (as we should ail do), 
" Show me myself, Lord," should take good care to 
add, lest self-knowledge plunge him into despair, '^ Show 
me aho ThyselfP The course recommended in this 
chapter, if honestly adopted, will probably lead us to 
the conclusion that our heart, which showed so fair 
without, is but a whited sepulchre, an Augean stable, 
fuU of corruptions and disorders, which it requires a 
moral Hercules to cleanse ; but, blessed be God, the 
Love of Christ, and the Blood of Christ, and the Grâce 
of Christ are stronger than ten thousand depravities 
and corruptions, though riveted down to the soûl by 
the chain of evil habit. And when God exhibits to the 
soûl His Love, as mirrored in those bleeding Wounds, 
and the omnipotence of His free Grâce, the energy 
which is felt there is great enough to crush any and 
every foe. The gentlest touch of God's finger upon 
the soûl is like the touch of the dawn upon the dark 
horizon. Birds waken and trill their notes, and leaves 
flutter in the fresh breeze, and there is an electric thriU 
of joy and hope through the whole domain of nature 
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My reader, thj whole soûl shall leap up at that touch ; 
holy affections shall lift up theîr bymn of praîse irîth 
thee, and thy heart shall flutter wîth mingled awe 
and joy, and thou shalt know that thou hast found thy 
Lopd, 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE KATXÎBE OF TEMPTATION. 
** Then vas Je8u9, . . . iempied of ihe devUJ'* — ^Matt. ir« 1. 

A Devotioital writer of the présent day, in answer to 
the question, '* How are wé to overcome temptations ? " 
says, " Cheerfulness îs the first thing, cheerfulness is 
the second, and cheerfulness îs the third." It îs Tery 
true. Faînt heart never won any thing that was worth 
winning, — ^least of ail a spiritualBàttle. Whereas vic- 
torîes hâve often been won agaînst fearful odds by some 
news which hare raised the spîrits of the troops. 
Lightness and brîghtness of heart, and an unfaîling 
elasticîty of spirit, must characterîze the good soldier 
of Jésus Christ, if he îs to bfeak hîs way to the heavenly 
country through thé serrîed ranks of hîs spiritual foes. 

Havîng consîdered, then, in our last Chapter how we 
may meet temptation wisely, the question now arises, 
an answer to which îs scarcely necessary to sucèess, how 
we may meet it cheerfuUy. And it will be found, I 
apprehend, that a want of cheerfulness în meeting tempt- 
ation is due to a mîsapprehension eîther of its nature, 
or of the support which may be expected în it, or of îts 
salutary cffects. 

We shall speak în thîs Chapter of its nature. 
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Itha9 been said of the eagle, — and if natural history 
will not bear it out, the piety wîth whîch the fable haa 
been applied serves toreconcîle us to the fiction, — that 
the parent bird practîses the young to fly by droppîng 
them, when half-fledged, from her wings; and that, 
when the breeze îs proving too strong for them, and 
their little pinions begin to flag and waver amid the 
résistance of the air, she swoops undemeath them, hav- 
ing indeed never lost sight of them for an instant, and 
receîves them agaîn upon her own person, and sails on 
wïth them majestieally as befoi-e. And the cîrcum- 
stance, real or imagîned, bas been called in to illustrate 
that exquisite passage in the song of Moses : *' As an 
eagle stirreth np her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on her wings ; so the Lord alone did lead him, and there 
was no strange god with him." 

At ail events, -whether the eagle disciplines her 
young or no in the exact manner described abore, — and 
the text does not go the length of saying thîs, — we hâve 
in the supposed fact a most true représentation of the 
way in which God proves His children, while they are 
yet spirittially fledgelings, and of the sensé of danger, 
iitter dismay, piteous cries for help, which such proba- 
tion involves. At the beginning of the spiritual life, 
when the first fervours of conversion are upon a man, 
when he bas fully declared for Christ in his own mind, 
or, in other words, bas pealizedîn his own expérience 
the conditions on -which Baptism was granted, he is al- 
most sure to dream of Heaven at once, and to overlook 
that longpeçlod of struggle, discomfort, and uncertain- 
ty throûgh which he must pass on this side the grave^ 
before he can attaîn a meetness for glory. It is just as 
if an Israélite had dreamed of entering into the land 
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fiowiiig with milk and honey immediately afler the 
Exodas, and had overlooked ^Hhe waste, howling 
wildemess " lying between Egypt and Canaan. That 
history îs wonderfully typîcal; and b^inners in re- 
ligion will do well to bear in mind the arrangement of 
its SBveral parts. Egypt is a figure of the world, which 
lies under the dominion of Satan, tho spiritual Pharaoh. 
The passage of the Red Sea is a figure of Baptism, 
which stands at the threshold of spiritual life. The 
passage of Jordan is a figure of death ; and the earthly 
Canaan is a figure of the heavenly. Of what, then, is 
the wildemess, with its arid sand, its barren sun* 
smitten crags, its fiery serpents, a pioture 1 Of the 
Christian's pilgrimage through the régions of nianifold 
temptations, — temptations which for the first time 
awake in ail their power, like winds blowing from ail 
the four quarters of heaven, as soon as he becomes an 
eameat Christian, or, as I hâve phrased it in other 
words, as soon as he realizes his Baptism. So long as 
he moved in the groove of formalism, and contented 
himself with a religion of stated ordinances, opposition 
was coraparatively asleep ; but now, when he stirs him 
self energetically in the right direction, it seems as if 
God had given His summons to the winds to sweep 
over the garden of the soûl : f^ Awake, O north wind ; 
and corne, thou south ; blow upon my garden.'' We 
are much dlstressed, like the eagle's fledgelings, when 
she drops them. At every step, we discover some new 
corruption of the heart, somo new force of sinful pas- 
sion, or habit, which baffles and beats us back. One 
besetting sin ! we flattered ourselves we had but one ; 
but, lo ! their name is légion. The effort which it is 
necessary to make, in order to maintain watchfulness 
for a day, fatiguer us, — is quite too much for our 
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strength. A crop of little trials spring up, which there 
is no sort of dignity in resisting or conquering, resulting 
perhaps from unevenness of temper in ourselves and 
those we live with^ — ^teasing trials, though of no mag- 
nitude, just as iiies tease us in the warm weather ; they 
mako us lose our equilibrium, and ail for a trifle, which 
is very humbling. Then we secretly hoped to find a 
resouroe in Prajer, and looked perhaps to the evening 
hour of dévotion as a period when we would sonnd the 
trumpet, and ràlly our scattered forces. But, aias ! we 
cannot pray witfaout such distractions as r^ider the 
prayer barren, dry, and apparently profitless. In 
méditation, we find it impossible to £isten our mind to 
the point, and seem to waste a greal deal of timeân 
making the effort. And then cornes the though t, so 
perfectiy familiar to ail who hâve ever sought sincerely 
to give thernselves imto Prayer, — a thought suspected, 
while admitted, like a foreigner upon whose movements 
the police are charged to hâve their eye, but still 
admitted — ^that if Prayer cannot be ofiered with fluency 
and glow of feeling and satisfaction to our own minds, 
it had better not be ofièred at ail. And when the faldstool 
is abandoned in a fît of peevishness and disgust, the 
struggle is over for the day ; it is as when the weak 
pinion of the young bird drops motîonless by its side, 
and a steady descent thenceforth commences. The 
same feelings of disappointment and despondency, on a 
lai^r scale, corres^onding to the magnitude of the 
occasion, beset us frequently after reoeiving the Holy 
Communion. We looked for the strengthening and 
refreshing of our soûls, and really wound ourselves up 
to as muoh dévotion as we were capable of ; but, oh the 
contrary, the whole of our inner man seems to coUapse 
with the effort, and to lie open more than ever to the 
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assaults of indolence, softness, levity and dissipation of 
mind. In a word, we are made to discover that tho 
harder we stniggle against the Devil, and the flesh, tha 
harder thej struggle against us ; aceording to thatpro* 
found -vrord of the Apostle's, " The flesh lasteth against 
the Spirît, and the Spirit against the fiesh." 

Now it is not the business of the présent Cliapter to 
disouss at length the supports of the tempted soûl. 
Thèse are matters for afler consideratipn. Yet I can- 
not help so far forestalling thîs part of the subject, as to 
remark that the eagle, vatching her young with keea 
eye, and sweeping beneath them with outstretched 
wing, as she sees them faint with exhaustion^ — that our 
Lord walking on the waters, and stretohing forth His 
hand to Peter when He saw him sinking, — that thèse 
similitudes give the exactly true idea of the relations 
between Christ and the tempted soûl. If thou hast not 
yet^nally abandoned the stru^Ie;- if thou hast agaîn 
picked up thy résolve, and taken heart for a new 
résistance,^— why is it ? lliis recorery, this pause in 
the downward career, was not of thyself. It was the 
Divine Eagle, swooping beneath her young, as, drooping 
and baâled, they eommenced a downward course ; it 
was the Lord stretching forth His saving hand, and 
catching the pbor disciple before be was altogether 
engulphed. The mère fact, than whieh nothing can be 
more certain, that He is looking on with keenest 
interest, while humbling thee, and proving.thee, to see 
what 18 in thine heart ; — that he is near at hand to 
give succour when He sees the right moment to hâve 
arrived, a little above thee in the sky, or close at thy 
side lipon the billow ; — ^that His Omnipotence, His Love, 
His Wisdom, are ail engnged in administering the 
temptation, in meting it out, in adjusting it to thy 
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strength, in not allowîng ît to proceed to undue lengtha 
— this of itself should prove a cordial to thy heart, and 
invigorate thee to pursue the course on which thou hast 
entered. 

But a great deal of the distress, which many persons 
under temptations expérience, arises from their not 
rmderstanding the nature of temptatîon. In the early 
stages of spiritual life, more especially, persons often 
flounder from having crude and ill-defined notions on 
the suhject. They-have a certain vague idea that peace 
and quietness of mind are essentîal to a rîght state ; 
and as temptatîon, of course, destroys peace and quiet- 
ness, and makes turbîd the waters of the soûl, they 
condude that temptation indicates a wrong state. 
Hence they hâve a feeling of guilt connected with 
temptation, which adds very much to the ordinary dis- 
oomforts of it. They need to be instruoted that tempta- 
tion is not sin ; and thàt not until the will consent? 
to it, — ^not until it is wilfîilly entertaîned and cherished^ 
—does temptation beoome sin. Nay, we may go further. 
Temptation is not alway s even a sign of a sinful nature. 
It îs quîte possible that its appeal may be made to 
feelings, which in themselves are perfectly pure and 
innocent. Our Lord's temptation îs a proof of this. 
We are told, on the one hand, that He was " tempted 
in ail points like as we are ," and we are told, on the 
other, that He was " wîthout sin ; ** — ^not merely with- 
out sins, but « without Wn," that is wîthout the sinful 
tendency or principle. Yet that His trials both in the 
wilderness, at the commencement of His ministry, and 
in the Garden of Gethsemane at its close, were mosi 
agonîzing, there can be no question. There was a wîD 
în Our Blessed Lord, as there îs in us, which shrunk 
from cvery form of physical and mental suffering. 
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Satan had access to His imagination, and filled ît with 
pictures of the ease, oomfort, dignitj, power which He 
might enjoy, if He would only abandon the great 
project of Human Rédemption, sketched out before the 
world began in the counsels of the Eternal Three. 
There vas an inward voice which seconded Peter's 
words, when he dissuaded from sufiering and death, and 
counselled sofler things. Our Lord knew whose voice 
it was, and that Peter was only the mouthpiece who 
gave it articulation ; and accordingly^ He tums upon 
the Apostle with the stemest word of reproof which 
ever escaped His lips, " Get thee behind me, Satan ; thou 
art an ofienoe" (snare, stumbling-block) *^ unto me ; for 
thou savourest not the things that be oi God, but those 
that be of men." 

But it is doubted whether, with sinful men like our- 
selves, temptations can be addressed to us, which shall 
not ccurrespond with any corrupt and depraved feeling, 
but shall &sten only upon some innocent principle ^ 
The trial of Abraham's faith is a case in point. He 
was commanded by God to slay his son. The tempta- 
tion was severe just in proportion as Abraham's 
parental afièction was strong ; it was this afiection, a 
pure and innocent one surely, which was made the in- 
strument of the temptatîon. And, to corne down to 
our own circumstances, there is no diffîoulty in imagîn- 
ing the case of a man tempted by hunger to steal food, 
or pressed to do the same thing by the necessities of 
those dépendent on him ; or of another, tempted by his 
very faith in God's love and goodness to presumption.* 
Temptatîon then, and our accessibility to it, is not 
always a proof even of a sinful nature. SometimeS| of 
course, it does proTC this ; for such disorders hâve crept 
Into the human heart with the Fall, that its. great 
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original affections hâve to a great extent lost their 
charaeter by fastenîng upon wrong ends ; — anger has 
become irritability and peevishness, fear bas dégénérât- 
ed into hiiman respect, forethought bas corrupted into 
anxiety, and gênerons émulation bas soured into dis- 
content ; and thougb anger, fear, forethougbt, and 
émulation be in their raw material no sins, yfe cannot 
say as mucb of tbeir degeneracies. Still, even -wbere a 
man is tempted by means of tbese corrupt and degen- 
erate feelings, thougb it may be an évidence of that 
'^ infection of nature, wbicb doth remain, yea in them 
that are regenerated ; " yea, tbough be may be bedged 
in and sore beset by them on ail sides, be still commits 
no sin, unless bis will in some mea&iire consents to or 
encourages them. And as to the gullt arising from 
the corruption of our nature, it bas been the constant 
doctrine of the Churcb, that it is removed by the 
Sacrament of Baptism, wben that Sacrament bas been 
realized, in the individual's expérience, by Faith. 
"There is now no condemnation," says our Nintb 
Article, ^^for them that believe and are baptized," 
thougb '^ the Apostle doth con^s that concupiscence 
and lust hatb of itself the nature of sin." 

See noWy tempted soûl, whether this considération, 
applied to thine own case, may not somewhat ligbten 
thy burden. You are beset by distractions in Prayer 
and Méditation. Weil ; distractions are no sin ; nay, 
if struggled against patiently and cheerfully, they shall 
be a jewel in thy crown. Did you go througb with 
the religious exercise as well as you could, not willing- 
ly harbouring the distraction or consenting to it ? In 
this case, the prayer was quite as acceptable, as if it 
had been accompanied witb tbose high-flown feelings of 
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fervour and sensible delight which Grod sometimes gîves; 
and sometimes, for our better discipline and humilia^ 
lion, withbolds. Nay, may we not çay, that it was 
Xnuch more acceptable? Do not the Scriptures gire 
us reason to think that prayer, persevering amidst 
diffîculties and humiliations, prayer clinging close to 
Christ, despite His rebu^, is more acceptable than the 
prayer which has its way smooth before it, and whose 
wings are filled by the favouring gale ? What else are 
we to leam from the acceptance of Bartimœus's péti- 
tion, who cried so mnch the more, when the multitude 
rebuked him that he should hold his peace? What 
else from the commendation and recompense of the 
Syrophœnician's &ith? Wouldst thou know the 
avenue to the Saviour's heart, when thou art driven 
from His footstool by manifold discouragements, by 
deadness, numbness, insensibility, — ^and He Himself 
seems tô cover Himself with a cloud, so that thy prayer 
may not pass through ? Confess thyself a dog, and 
plead for such crumbs as are the dog's allowed and 
recognized portion. Call to mind the many times 
when thou hast turned a deaf car to Christ's expos- 
tulations with thee through thy conscience. Beflect 
that thou hast deserved nothing but repuises, and to 
hâve ail thy drafls upon Him dishonoured ; and yet 
ding to His Sacred Feet, while thou sinkest thus low 
before Him, resolving not to let Him go, except He 
bless thee ; and this act of humility and persévérance 
shall make thy lame and halting prayer far more 
acceptable to the Divine Majesty than if it saîled to 
Heaven, with ail the fluency of conscious inspiration, 
like Balaam's prophecy of old, which was prefaoed, ui> 
happy soûl I by the assertion of his gifls. 
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Again ; mère feelings of irritability, indolence, im- 
purity, eoUapse, wearîness, partisanship, unkindness, 
suspiciousness, and so forth, are not in themselves sins. 
They must be consented to and harboured before they 
can beoome so. Just as musicians prélude their pièces 
by a flourish, so Satan occasionally runs bis lingers 
over the key-board of the mind, awakening ail thèse 
feelings, in their turn, and confounding us by the con- 
Rcîousness of the ainount of evil which there is wilhin. 
But there is still no sin, so long as we reject and re- 
iiounce thèse feelings, and thrust them out by prayer 
and instant application to some useful work. Our 
minds may be rendered uncomfortable by them, or, 
as the Apostle Peter phrases, we may be "in heaviness 
through n>anifold temptations ;*' but heaviness and 
discomfort are no sins. Nay, heaviness of spirit, 
resulting from temptation, is the Cross of the Garden 
laid on us by Him who bore it in Gethsemane ; and it 
is a great hoaour and privilège to be called upon, like 
the three chosen ones of the chosen, to come and watoh 
with Him for one short hour. 

Yes ! multiti;dînous temptations are, indeed, a great 
dignity, as helping to assîmilate us to the image of 
Christ ; and, if we comport ourselves well under them, 
a great means of spiritual advancement. When a hard 
winter sets in, and the earth is covered with a mantle . 
of snow, and each little knot and spray in the hedgerow 
is encrusted with icîcles, végétation seems to be killed, 
and every green thing blighted. But it is not so. The 
génial forces of the earth are driven inwar^, and work- 
ing deep in her bosom. The snow mantle is doing for 
her what the fur mantle does for the humau frame,-— 
ooteentrating and preserving the vital beat withîn. So 
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it is in Temptatîon: the time of temptation is a 
cheerless and dreary hour, when everything seems at 
a standstill, and the spiritual puise can no longer be 
heard, it beats so faîntly to the outward touch : but if 
the will is faithful and true, and the soûl patient, the 
life is really concentrating itself, and rallyiug its forces 
within. The cheerless outward aspect is nothing;— 
there are hidden agencies at work, which in due time 
shall bring out the full bloom and redolence of a 
spiritual spring. There hâve been moderate Chrîstians, 
there hâve been shallow Christians, without very much 
temptation ; but there never yet was à saintly Chris- 
tian, never yet one vrho pressed to the higher sum- 
mits of the spiritual life, never one, whose banner 
bore the strange device ** Excelsior," who was not made 
the victim of manîfold temptatîons. There are many 
good men in the world who seem to live in a continuai 
light gaîety and sunshine of heart, and yet whom it 
would be quite wrong and wide of the mark to reckon 
irreligîous men ; they pay a very unfeigned attention 
to the concems of 'Religion, are in high esteem both for 
kindness and prudence, are counted examples in their 
social circle, and are in their way devout, — ^and ail 
thîs without seeming to find much difficulty and im 
pediment. If they are what they appear to be, they 
are not deep men ; and while we may not for a mo* 
ment judge them otherwise than cbaritably, we need 
not for a moment envy them. When God besets the 
soûl with temptatîons, He is calling it to something 
high in spiritual enterprise, and great in spiritual 
attainment. Let us recognize it as being so, and pray 
carnestly not to frustrate the vocation by the per- 
versity and sluggishness of our own wills. 
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" My brethren, count it ail joy when ye fkll into 
divers temptatîons ; knowing thîs, that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience. But let patience havo 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.'* 



CHAPTER VU. 

FIGHT WITH DI8TBUST IN SELF AND TBUST IN 

CHBIgT. 

**And in the fourth watch of (he night Jesiu werU unio thêm^ 
walkinff on the sea. And w?ien the disciplea saw hîm 
iBoUeing on the sea theg were troubled, ^aying, It ie a 
tpirU: and they eried oui for fear. But ttraigihboay Jetu» 
tpake unio ihem, êaying^ Be of good eheer ; U is I: he nat 
afrcùd. And Peter answered hîm and eaid, Lord, if U be 
thou, bid me corne unio thee on the teaier. And he eavd^ 
Corne. And when Peter va» eome down oui of the ship, 
he walked on the toater, to go to Jesite. But vhen hé eaw 
the vnnd boieterous, he waa afrend; and beginning to eink^ 
he eried, eaging. Lord, êave me. And immediatdg Jeeuê 
ttretùhed forth hiê hand, and eavght him, and eaid unto hàm, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore cMst thou doubtP^ — ^Matt. 
xiv. 25—81. 

Ths harmony with themselves of the characters de- 
scribed in Scripture is a proof that thèse characters 
really exîsted, — an internai évidence in favour of the 
authenticity of the Bible. It would be very difficult 
for an impostor, for example, to frame two such in- 
cidents as St. Peter's failure in his attempt to walk 
vpon the waters, and St. Peter's déniai of his Master, 
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both exhibiting precisely the same weak point in the 
Apostle's character under circum stances totally différ- 
ent. Or, had he framed them, he would not hâve thrown 
them out, as St, Matthew bas done, far apart from one 
another in the narrative without any remark to connect 
them ; but would bave given bis reader some bint tbat, 
if compared and set side by side, they would be seen to 
bave, under great diversities, a similarity of principle. 
As it is, the coïncidence is too subtie to bave been de- 
signed : and we cannot otberwise account for it, than by 
supposing St. Peter to bave been an actually existing 
man, whose sayings and doings are recorded ; and the 
same points of character are constantly coming out in 
the same man, whatever the variety of circumstances 
in which he is placed. 

But when pointed out, the coincidence is full of in- 
terest. Ifc is interesting to see St. Peter's boast of 
attachment to Christ, and St. Peter's fall both rebearsed 
beforehand, as it were, to a prîvate audience, when 
comparatively little was at stake. The Apostle was 
enthusiastically attached to bis Master, and conscious 
of the strength of bis attachment. He was also bold 
with ail the boldness of ohivalry, presumptnous, and 
self-reliant. Thèse latter qualitîes procured for bim a 
tremendous fall in the great crisîs of the appréhension 
of Christ ; but they had procured for him already a fall 
in a previous lesser crisis. Then, too, as just before bis 
déniai, he had virtually professed bis faitb in Christ, 
and bis attachment to Christ, and had cballenged a trial 
of that feith and tbat attachment : " Lord, if it be Thou, 
bid me come unto Thee on the water." Then, too, be 
had gone on well, and in pursuance of bis professions, 
iip to a certain time, walklng on the waters for a fow 
paces, just as on the latter occasion he drew bis sword 
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and smote a servant of the High Priest, and eut off his 
ear. Then, too, he had failed after the expiration of a 
time, and exposed hîmself to the remarks of his les? 
enterprîsing colieagues, as being unable to go through 
with that which he had begun : when he saw the wind 
boisterous, his heart i^iled him, and he was afraid, and 
began to sink. Thus both his trial, and his short- 
ooming in trial, had been practised, if I xnay so say, 
beforehand. 

Now hère at once a thought meets us, very necessary 
to be dwelt upon, in discussing the snbject of Tempta- 
tions. Temptations, then, are not always of the same 
magnitude, or on the same scale. Occasionally only, in 
the course of a lifetime, some great cri sis comes to 
approve the steadfastness of our Christian Principle. 
Ihere are inducements to form a connexion whidi is 
doubtful, or to désert a right cause which is becoming 
unpopular, or to be lenient in condemning evil, or to 
hazard a crooked policy for a great gain or a high dis- 
tinction. Thèse great opportunities, however, occur but 
seldom. Days and days wear away, each of them 
formative of our chÀracter,— each of themleaving upon 
that character the visible stamp and impress of the 
wày in which it has been spent, — ^which are unmarked 
by any moment ous trial, and when our conduct is in no 
sensé before Society. Thèse days flimish nothing more 
than the petty temptations to indolence, vanîty, temper^ 
selfîshness, loquacîty, and so fbrth, which are never at 
any tirae absent from us, and from which no sort of 
life, whether public or private, can daim exemption. 
Yet think not, disciple of Christ^ that thèse petty 
temptations are to be despised. It is in thèse miniature 
trials that God rehearses His actors behind the scènes, 
before He brîngs them forward on the public stage, 
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fchoi^ughly trained and fitted to play their parts. Pe- 
ter's part was rehearsed upon the waves, under the ^y&& 
of hîs kind Master and his colleagues, before he was 
called to play it in the High Priest's palace, under hos- 
tile criticîsm, and amidst the retainers of the party 
thon in power ; and had not Peter failed in his rehearsal, 
he would probably not hâve failed on the more critical 
occasion. It is a mark of a shallowor superficial mind 
to think lightly of little temptations or of little sins. 
Even judging aocording to mère magnitude, the stress 
of many little trials, constantly harassing us day after 
day, may be as severe an exercise of Christian patience 
as one tremendous trial, whose duration and intensity 
are limîted. A shower of needle arrows — such as those 
witii which the Lilliputians assailed Gulliver in the fa- 
ble — ^steadily poured in upon us day by day would be 
more trying than one hour's exposure to darts of an 
ordinary size. And to do battle ail day long for years 
with temper or vanity may argue, in the sight of God, 
as great ' sted&stness of principle, as the endurance of 
the agonies of a martyr, which run their course, and 
are terminated before sundown. But character - trans- 
pires in ail circumstances, small as well as great; and 
if by God's grâce, chariîcter takes a good shape in the 
minor circumëtances of life, it is likely to retain that 
shape when it'is more keenly sifted. Never yet was a 
roan true to Christian principle in his own little circle, 
who became untrue to it when placed in a position of 
trust. 

And there is vet one other reason whidi should 
make us highly esteem our daily small temptations^and 
very much study our conduct in them. They are a far 
better discipline of humility than sublimer triials. We 
get no crédit for meeting them well. No one but 
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those most intimate wîth us — and not always evet 
they — know kow we meet them. It flatters our 
vaiiity to demean ourselves well in a great crisis ; but 
tliere is no dîgnîty în resistîng sins of temper or of the 
longue. And yet, while there is no dîgnity in the 
thîng aehîeved, there is great difficulty in the achicve- 
ment. Now humility, if genuine, is the sweetest flower 
which grows in the garden of God ; and any oppor- 
tunities of cultivating it should be highly prized and 
carefully improved. Welcome, then, little Temptations, 
if they discipline us in this lovely grâce ! Thèse, if 
met in faith and love, are ail that is needed to mature 
our characters for glory, — 

'' The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish ail we ought to ask, 
Boom to denj ourselves, — a road 
To bring us dailj nearer God.'' 

We hâve spoken of humility. The incident of St. 
Peter's history on which we hâve been commenting, 
brings out strongly hîs want of it, and his failure in 
conséquence. He fkiled on this as on the later oc- 
casion, just because he felt strong in himself. He 
was conscious of his faith in Christ, and love for Christ, 
and felt that they were strong enough to carry him 
through any thing. It is very remarkable too— and 
we shall miss much of the instruction conveyed by the 
incident if we fail to remark — that the grâce in which 
he breaks down is his own characteristic grâce. St. 
Peter was a bold man, an enterprising man, a chivalrous 
man, a generous man ; it was his boldness, enterprise, 
chivalry, and generosity, which, sanctified by Grâce, 
Were hereafter to carry him through fire and water, in 
the service of hîs Master. Yet in both cases, strange 
to say, hîs fall exhibîts him as timorous and pusillani- 
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mous, — eharacterîstics quite opposite to those which he 
really had. He, a hardy Galilœan fisherman, quails at 
the bluster of the éléments ; he is cowed, and lowers 
his colours at a question from a maid-servant who kept 
the door. It was the same with other eminent saints 
and servants of God. Moses, who was very meek 
above ail the men thatwere upon the face of the earth, 
was yet debarred from entering Canaan, because on one 
occasion he lost his equanimity and spake unadvisedly 
with his lips. Abraham, the father of the faîthful, 
could not believe that God would protect him at 
Pharaoh's court, if he took the straightforward path of 
confessing that Sarah was his wife. St. John, the 
Apostle of Love, was for calling down fire from heaven 
upon Samaritans who refused a réception to his Master. 
Ail thèse broke down in their strong points, not in 
their weak ones. 

And the lesson which we dérive from the failures of 
ail is one and the same — the extrême brittleness and 
frailty of the human wUl, even in those points in which 
it seemed most to be relied upon. St. Peter was not 
aware of this brittleness ; Re had to be înstructed in it 
by very painful and humbling falls. He felt strong in 
himself, able to walk upon the waves, able to do and 
dare in his Master's service ; and consciousness of our 
own strength is a sure forerunner of a grievous fall. 
It was this consciousness which made him désirons to 
approve his faîth and love, by walking upon the waters 
to meet his Master, — which made him court trial. 
And to court trial is always a symptom which îndicates 
something unsôund in the heart of the person courting i 
it, some self-reliance which mars his faith. We are 
taught to pray, "Lead us not into temptatîon," — a 
prayer which cah only be ofFered sincerely by those wh^ 
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feel their own utter weakness. But those, who, like 
St. Peter, long for an opportunity of approvîng the 
stedfastness of their faith, vîrtually pray, " Lead us 
into temptation." And then, when led into it, and 
when ît pleases God to make experiment of them, they 
fail. 

Then hère we corne across the first thought, which 
we désire to impress upon our readers în this Chapter, 
in connexion with Temptations. Self-trust, in however 
small a degree, is a sure secret of failure : and if 
hitherto we hâve failed again and again in meeting 
Temptation, if our best résolves hitherto hâve been 
baffled and beaten back, it will be well to examine 
whether there be not some partide of self-reliance 
lurking at the bottom of our hearts. It may lurk 
there when we least suspect it. Very oflen it requires 
some tîme and considération to bring ît to light ; very 
oflen it assumes a specious and plausible shape. For 
instance, after our falls we imd that we are bitterly 
disappointed with ourselves, disgusted with our own 
folly and weakness, and thrown out of heart altogether 
for future efforts. There is something in this which 
looks well, but it will not bear probing. Why should 
we be disappointed with self, unless we éxpected some- 
thing from self,-^— thought secretly that self might be in 
a measure depended upon ? God is teaching us by our 
falls ; but oh, how slow we are to leam the lesson that 
no amount of evil in ourselves ought to surprise us, 
that we ought to be prepared for any thing in that 
quarter, for any shortcoming in Grâce, for any outbreak 
of sin ! The heatt is a runnmg issue of evil ; and it is 
not to be wondered at that the issue bursts forth 
oooasipnally. If aman secretly says in himself, ^ lam 
not yet as bad as that," — ** I hâve it not in me to be 
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so untrue to grâce, so faîthless to Christ as that:" — '^ Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this great thiog 1 " 
he still thinks he has a certain réserve or stronghold of 
virtue in his bwn bosom, on which he can fall back. 
This is self-reliance, and he must be beaten out of it 
before he can succeed against temptation, according to 
that glorious Christian paradox of the Apostlé, ^' When 
I am weak " (that is thoroughly imbued with a sensé 
of mj own weakness), then am I strong : '* and it is 
wonderful how this profound humility connects itself 
with that elasticity and joyousness of spirit without 
which a successful warfare against temptation is out of 
the question. Constant disappointment is very wear- 
ingto the mind, and sure to break the énergies of a 
man ; but if he has flung himself down so low that he 
cannot be disappointed, if he has fairly given up his 
own heart as incorrigible — ^which indeed it is — ^and is 
looking in quite another quarter for the requisite 
strength, it is surprising with what cheerfulness and 
alacrity he picks himself up afler he falls, wonderful 
what a bound and buoyancy there is in the spirit which 
can trulysayto Christ, and only to Him, "AU my 
fresh springs are in Thee." 

Yes ; " AU my fresh springs are in Thee ! " Self- 
distrust alone, though we must always fail without it, 
will never by itself secure victory ; the soûl which 
has made the disoovery that it has nothing in itself to 
hang upon, must hang upon Christ. This is strongly 
and strikingly brought out in the narrative on which 
we hâve been commenting. It was not till St. Peter 's 
eye was caught by the fury of the éléments, by the 
raving wind, by the boisterous surge ; it was not untU 
his attention was diverted from the Saviour, that he 
b^an to sink. Had he steadily kept Christ in sight 
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ail through, it might hâve gone well wîth him to the 
end. Sq long as he was in the ship, his thoughts were 
engaged with the majesty and power of his Ix>rd, who 
oould even walk on the waves; now that he is in the 
midst of the trial which he had courtedj his mind wan- 
ders to his own danger, and his faith is shaken. 

Now hère eomes eut another point of holy polîcy in 
the combat wîth temptations. It is wise, espeeially 
when they are at their height, never to look them full 
in the face. To consider their suggestions, to debate 
with them, to fight it out with them inch by ineh in a 
listed field, is generally speaking, a sure way to faiL 
Tum the mind to Christ at the fîrst assault, and keep 
it fixed there with pertinacity, until this tyranny 
be overpast. Consider Him, if thou wilt, afler the 
picture hère presented to us, Think of Him as One 
who walked amidst Temptations without ever being 
submerged by them, as of one who by His Grâce can 
enable His followers to do the same. Think of Him as 
calm, serene, firm, majestic amidst the môst furious 
agitations and turbulences of nature, and as One who 
can endue thy heart with a similar stedfastness^ 
Think of Him as interceding for His Church on the 
Mûunt ôf Glory, as watchîng them while they toil in 
rowing against the adverse influences which bêset them 
round about upon the' sea of life, as descènding on the 
wihgs of love to their relief. Think of Him as stand- 
ing close by thee in thy immédiate neighbourhood, 
with a hand outstrètched for thy support as soon as 
ever thou lookest towards Him. . Kemember that it is 
not you who are to conquer, but He who is to conquer 
w you ; and accordingly, '* even as the eyes of servants 
wait upon the hand of Uieir masters, and as the eyes of 
a raaiden upon the hand of her mistress; even so let 
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your eyes waît «pon Him, until He hâve mercy npoB 
you.'' No man ever fell in tHîs attitude of expectanl 
faith : he falls because he allows himself to look at the 
temptatton, to be fascînated by its attractiveness, or 
terrified by its strength. One of the greatest Serinons 
in our language is on the expul»ve power of a new 
affection, and the principle laid down in that Sermon 
admits of application to the circumstances of which we 
are speaking. There can be, of course, no temptatton 
without a certain correspondence of the inner man 
with the immédiate occasion of the trial. Now do you 
désire to weaken this eorrespondenoe, to eut it o% and 
make it cease î Fill the mînd and heart vith another 
affection, and let it be the affection for Christ crucîfîed. 
Thus will the énergies of the souI, whidi will not 
suffice for two strong actions at the same time, be 
drawn off into another quarter ; and besides, the great 
Enemy, seeing that his assauUs only provoke you to a 
continuous exercise of Faith, will soon lay down his 
arms ; and you shall know expérimentally the truth of 
those words^ ^ Above ail, takipg the shield of £ûth, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench ail the fiery 
darts of the wicked one." There can be no. doubt 
that tiiis oounsel of looking only upon Christ în the 
hour of temptation will be most needed (if our cch>* 
sciousness and mind be spared us to the end) in the 
critical hour when fiesh and heart are failli^, and when 
Satan for the last time is permitted to assault our 
Êiith. We can well imagine that in that hour doubts 
will be busily instilled of Christ's love and power, 
suggestions of our own un&ithfulness to Him in 
times past, and questions as to whether He will now 
receive us. The soûl will then possibly be scared by 
terrors as the disciples in the boat were scared with 
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the tlioughts of a phantom, and will tremble in appre 
hension of being tlirust out from the frail bark of the 
body into the darkness, uncertaînty, insecurity of the 
new and untried élément. If such should be the 
expérience of any one who reads thèse pages, let him 
take with him this one connsel of safety, to look only 
to Christ, and to perish, if he perishes, at His feet; 
lot us refuse to look in any other quarter, let us 
steadily tum away our eyes from the doubts, the 
painful reoollections, the alarming anticipations which 
the enemy is instiliing. We are'not proposing ta 
be saved on the ground ol any rîghteonsness in our* 
selves, er in any other way than by free Grâce, as 
andone sinners; then let those words be the motto 
of the tempest-tossed soûl, '* My soûl hangeth upon 
tfaee; thy right hand hath uphdlden me;'' ay, and 
let it be the motto novr^ ra hours when lesser trials 
assault us. Let us make* proof even now of the 
invincibility of the shield of &ith, that we may bring 
it forth in that hour with greater confidence in its 
power to shield us. And the hand of an Infinité 
Love shall uphold us in the last, as it has done in 
preyious ordeals, and the prayer shall be answered, 
which we hâve offered so often orer the grave of de- 
parted friends : 

** Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts ; 
shut not Thy merciful ears to our prayer ; but spare 
us, Lord most holy, O God most mighty, O holy and 
merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy Judge eternal, 
sufTer us not, at our last hour, for any pains of death, 
to fall from Thee." " My flesh and my heart Êiîleth ; 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever." " O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt]'* 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

FIOHT WATCHFULLY 

* Keep tky heart with ail diligence : for out of it ar^ the iasueê 

of ;(/«.»— pROV. îv. 23. 

OuR translators of the Bible, in their attempt to 
maintain idiom, hâve sometimes sacrificed vigour. 
" Keep thy heart with ail diligence '' is a feeble 
expression in comparison of that whieh you find in the 
mar^ : " Keep thy heart above ail keeping,^ — 
" Above ail keeping." If you would keep the apple 
of the eye from injury, not only as a most sensitive 
part of the frame and one most liable to dérangement, 
but as the organ of the highest of ail the sensés, a 
sensé for the loss of which not thousands of gold and 
silver could compensate ; much more keep thy heart, 
so délicate a thing as it is, so susceptible of complète 
disorganization from the mère dust of an evil thought, 
so precious too, as being that organ of the moral 
nature, by which you discem and apprehend Divine 
truth. If you would keep in a casket, under lock and 
key, a jewel fit for a monarch's diadem, on the purchase 
of which a nation's wealth has been expended ; much 
more keep thy heart, for whose allegiance such an 
infinité price was paid, whose sympathies and affections 
the Son of Grod bled, and agonized, and died to win, 
and which is destined to be a jewel in His Rédemption- 
crown. If you would keep as a most sacred deposit 
the last token of a dying parent's love; much more 
keep thy heart, which Christ, the Everlasting Father 
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haying purchased it with His own Blood, bequeathed 
to. thee for thy custody. If thou wouldst keep some 
outlying fortress, whioh is the.key of a beleaguered 
position, placîng sentinels at . every approach, and 
bidding them challenge every one.who passes in and 
out ; much more keep thy heart, which is tlie key of 
the charaqter and oonduet, and between which .and the 
outer world a busy correspondence is continually being 
k«pt up. Finally, — ^for our.precept is so worded that 
it might be a. médical, as well as a moral one, — if thou 
wouldst keep thy bodily heart, as the centre of the 
System of the body, as the source of motion . and 
animation to the whole frame, as the golden bowl 
which sends forth the living jets of the blood to the 
extremities, whenoe with freshening, recreatîng force 
they &11 again into the basin ; — if thou wouldst shield 
this part in war, covering it with the . breastplate, or 
with hauberk's twisted . mail ; much more keep thy 
moral or spiritual heart, which is the source of moral 
life.and.whence the impulses, aôèctions, sympathies, 
desires, go forth towards the objects or persons around 
thee, and retum again with new. lîfe into thy bosom. 
Ay, if there be a thing in this world, which should be 
kept, — which should be the object of unsleeping, 
anxious guardianship, it . is this heart; — "Keep thy 
heart ahove cUl keeping ; for out of it are the issues of 
life." 

We are now upon the subject of the résistance 
which the Christian, in his daily life, has to offer to 
Temptation. We hâve seen in- préviens Chaptera 
that he must meet Temptation wisely, cheerfully, 
sclf-distrustfully, and with ' trust in Christ. Ànd we 
now come to a oounsel no less neoessary in order to 
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ensure success, natnely, that he must meet it watch< 
ftdly. " Watxîh and pray," says our Blessed Lord 
Himself, '^ that ye enter not înto temptation.'' 

It must be évident, even to Beason, that without 
this précaution of watchflilness over the heart, everj 
other oonnsel for resisting temptatlon must be of no 
avail. This will be seen in a moment from one of 
the illustrations whlch bas been already employed. 
The heart is the key of the entire spiritual position. 
Carry the heart, and you carry the man, Not however 
that the dangers of the heart are merely extemal, like 
the dangers of a fortress. The world and the Devil 
would not be such formidable foes, if they had nothing 
to correspond with from within; but our Saviour 
teaches us that there are many traitors in the camp, 
with whom they can and do correspond. *' From with- 
in, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adul- 
teries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evîl eye, blasphemy, 
pride, foolishnesa : ail thèse evil things come from 
within, and défile the man." 

It is also to be noticed, in forming an estimate 
of our danger, that the ezports and imports of the 
heart are exceedingly numerous. What a fertility 
of thought, sentiment, impression, feeling, is there 
in the heart of a single man ! It is like an inn or 
hostelry ; — ^there are every instant fresh arrivais and 
fresh departures. There are a thousand doors of access 
to the heart, — conversation, books, incidents, means of 
grâce, ail the five sensés ; and passengers are busily 
thronging in and passing out at every door. Some 
of thèse passengers are bent on doing mischief, on 
Boilîng the chambers, and throwîng them into disorder ; 
Bome on doing good, and setting things to right; 
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some are questionable ; some, though much fewer 
than is generally supposed, indiffèrent. Now will any 
précaution, short of watchfîilness over the persons 
allowed to enter, avail to keep snch a house in order ? 
No! vre must require testimonials ihat those who 
daim admittance are respectable. The sentinels must 
lie at theîr posts in the fortress, and demand tho 
password from ail who cross their beat ; or the gên- 
erai will lay his schemes in vain, aiid the garrison 
lyill be well victuidled in Tain, and the poor soldiers 
will fîght and bleed in vain. Braverj, and wisdom, 
ànd good supplies, will ail be of no avail, unless active 
steps are taken^ to see that traitors are not prowling 
about the camp, ready to fîre the fortress, to open 
the gâtes, or to suggest treacherous counsel. As a 
matter of course, to dismiss the figure, unless we 
keep a guard and narrow outlook upon our hearts^ 
we may find at any moment that we hâve '' entered 
into temptation,'' that is, hâve entertained it with 
the will, that we are fairiy launched on the slippery 
incline which leads, it may be, to a very grievous falL 
What various and rapid movements take place in 
our minds in the midst of a warm and animated 
conversation ! Can there be any security for us unless 
we watch and question them as they arise? This 
moment our vanity is piqued; at another a désire 
to say something smart at the expense of charity, or 
something witty at the expense of révérence, or some- 
thing entertaining at the expense of truth, or some- 
thing coarse at the expense of purity, runs away with 
us, and we are far on our road towards sin, — if indeed 
we hâve not already arrived there, — before we can 
pick up the rein and check the steed. Then we are 
provoked not to be £ûr in argument, but factions ; 
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then, perhaps, to worldly complîance with the opinion 
of the great, the popular, the maiiy ; then, on the 
other hand, we are prompted to speak the truth 
ungraciouslj, without courtesy or considération for 
others, apologizing to ourselves and our friends for it, 
by saying that " we cannot be hypocrites," that " we 
always say what we think." How shall we keep our 
foot free of so many snares % 

But is solitude less dangerous, in our spiritual war« 
fare, than company % It might be so, doubtless, if the 
world were the only source of temptations, if they did 
not arise equally from self and from the Devil. But it 
is dear that, from the two latter foes, who beset the 
Christian no less thah the former, we cannot be safe 
any more in solitude than in company. Self is with us, 
and the Devil may be with us too, in the closet, as well 
as in the social gathering. Castle-building, with ail its 
odious train of self-flatteries and self-complacencies ; the 
fretting over any little wound which our vanity may 
hâve received, until it begîns to fester and look sèrious ; 
the mental aggravation of a slight or insuit, by allow- 
ing the thoughts to d well on it, until it fîUs the field of 
view in a manner perfectly absurd ; the discomposure 
about worldly cares, which is always increased by soli 
tary pondering of them ; and last, not least, the vain 
conceit that because prayer bas been.ofïered quietly, 
and temper bas been dormant, and the tongue closed, 
that therefore a great victory bas been won over the 
înner man, or, in other words, that sin bas been over- 
come, because it bas been latent : ail thèse, together. 
with many coarser and baser thoughts which I , need 
not mention, are the temptations 6f solitude ; and the 
moment we pass out of the sight and hearing. of men, 
we enter into this new circle of snares. 
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The remedy, and, under God's Grâce, the only 
remedy, whether in solitude or oompany, is to " watch," 
— to '^ guard/'.as far as in us lies, '' the first springs of 
thought and will." Let us pray and stri ve for the habit 
of challenging our sentiments, and making them give 
up their passport ; eyeing them wistfully when tbey ap- 
ply for admittance, and seeking to unmask those which 
hâve a questionable appearance. We shall find it useful 
to hâve one or two periods of the day for distinct re- 
collection of the secrets of the inner man, when the 
question, afber séeking light of the Lord, will be, 
'^ What hâve been the. dérangements of the heart, and 
what has been the cause of them ? " W hâte ver they 
may hâve been, we must not for a moment be discour- 
aged by them, but simply saying to the Lord, that such 
falls were to be expected from us, and that they would 
hâve been much worse, had not His Grâce upheld us, 
we must ask II im once more to do that which belongs 
to Him, forgive our sins, and raise us up again, and 
give us grâce no more to ofiènd His Divine Majésty. 
After which we must b^n our course anew, as if we 
had never fallen, with this anthem in our mouths, ''AU 
my fresh springs shall be in Thee." The oflener we 
can manage to make thèse retirements into our own 
hearts, and thèse renewals of our good intentions, the 
more spiritually prosperous will our course be. For 
be it remembered that it is by a constant séries of new 
starts that the spiritual life is carried on within us. 
The waste of animal life is repaired, not once for ail, 
but continually, by food and sleep ; and the spiritual 
life, a far more délicate thing, must perforée waste and 
decay under the exposure to many adverse influences, 
to which it is subjected in the world. It too requires 
therefore continually to repair its forces. It is not 
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aereby meant that the true Christian is constantlj fall 
ing into grievous or outward sin. We are speaking of 
the spiritual, not of the carnal man. And by every 
spiritual man an attempt is made to bring the région 
oi the heart, — the motives, désires, aflêctlons,— under 
the sceptre of Christ. And he ^ho make^ this at* 
tempt sincerely, soon finds that vrhere there has been 
nothing faulty In the oonduct, the fine glass of the 
eonsdehce has either taken a tarnish from the vapours 
of our natural corruption, or that the blacks of the 
world hâve settled down upon ifi. Thô only counsel 
under such circumstances is, '^ Bub it bright agaîn with 
the Blood and Spirit of Christ, and proceed with san- 
guine energy.'* 

It vill be found thïit ail the «lôre grîevous fklls of 
the tempted soûl corne from this, — that the keeping of the 
heart has been neglected, that the evil has not been nip 
ped in thè bud. We hâve allowéd matters to advance 
to a question of conduct,— -" Shall I say this, or not say 
itî" ** Do this, or not doit?" Whereas the stand 
should hâve been made hîgher np, and the ground dis- 
puted in the inner ma*. As if the mère restraînt upon 
outward conduct, without the homage of the heart to 
God's Law, could avail us aught, or be any thîng else 
than an offensive hypocrisy in the eyes of the Heart- 
searcher ! As if Balaam's refrainîng frorii the malédic- 
tion of the lips, while his heart was going afler his cov- 
etousness, could be acceptable to the Aimîghty ! 
Balaam, being an inspired and dîvinely-commissîoned 
man, dared not disobey ; for he knew too well what 
would be the resuit of such an abuse of his supêrnatural 
gifts. But we, if, like Balaam, we haveallowed,to evil 
a free range over our hearts, are sure to disobey when tl 
cornes to a question of conduct^ not being restraîned by 
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the fear of mlraculous punisbment, whîch alone held 
him back. Tbere is tberefore no safety for us except 
in making our stand àt tbe avenues of the will, and re- 
jecting at once every questionable impulse. And this, 
it is obvions, cannot be done without watcbfulness and 
self-recoUection, — without a continuai bearing in mind 
where, and what we are,and that we hâve a treasure in 
our keeping, of wbich our Ibes seek to rob us. Endeav 
our to xnake your heart a little sanctuary, in whîch you 
may continually realize the Présence of God, and from 
which unhallowed thoughts, and eren vain thoughts 
must carefully be exduded. 

But can our own endeavours, essential though the;^ 
be to succesSy bring about of themeelves this most de* 
sirable consummation % Our Savîour teaches us better. 
" Watch," says He, " lest ye enter into temptation ; " 
but ends not the precious counsel hère. He gives to 
His Word on this occasion, that màny-sidedness of 
truth, for which ail His words are so remarkably dis- 
tinguished, and which so contrasts with the one-sided- 
ness of mère human teaching : " Watch andpray, that 
ye enter not into temptation." The sentinel must be 
at his post, no doubt, and must be wakeful at his post 
if the city is to be kept ; but, nevertheless, " except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain." 
Man must give his ezertion, no doubt ; but he must 
never lean upon it ; for that would be leaning upon the 
staff of a bruised rééd. Now Prayer is, or ought to 
be, the expression of human dependence upon God, — 
the throwing ourselves upon His protecting Wisdom, 
and Power, and Love. Aùd therefore, when Our Sav- 
iour counsels us to unité prayer with watching, He 
counsels us to throw ourselves upon God, under a sensé 
of our own weakness and total însufficiency. And sure- 
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\y there is enough in what has been said req>ecting the 
diffîculty of keeping the heart, to engender such a sensé 
of weakness. This throng of thoughts which is contîn- 
ually passing in and ont, how shall we dream of exam- 
iningy tryîng, judgîng them ail except by a spécial Di« 
vine interférence in our bdbalf ? Divine Power can 
qualify a man for any thing ; but nothing short of Di- 
vine Power can qualify him for a task so onerous as this. 
To God, then, let us commit the keeping of our soûls, 
in the most absolute self-distnlst. And if this self-dis* 
trust is any thing short of absolute, we may expeci 
that constant falls wîU attend our best endeavours^ 
whose efiect, if God bless them, shall be to beat us 
thoroughly out of this fault. It is a great attainment 
to be able honestly to say to the Lord, really and deep- 
ly meaning what we say : " Lord, I am quite unable 
\o keep my heart myself, and hâve proved myself so 
by many humbling falls, in which my adversary has 
made me bite the dust ; but Thou art able to keep me 
from falling, and to présent me faultless before the pré- 
sence of Thy Glory with exceeding joy ; and to Thee 
therefore I commit the keeping. of my soûl, simply 
watching, as Thou hast bidden me, and leaving ail the 
rest to Thee." 

He who can say this shall hâve Christ dwelling in 
hîs heart by faith ; and this indwelling shall be a sure 
preservative against evil thoughts ; and in that heart, 
though agitated on the surface, there shall be a peace 
which it has never known before. 

In the inn of Bethlehem there were many.going to 
and fro, and much hurry and disqui étude, while car- 
avans were unlading or making up their complément 
of passengers, and (he divan presented a spectacle of 
many costumes, and resounded with wrangling, and 
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barter, and merriment. But in a stable hard by there 
was a tender joy too deep for words, and a stillness of 
adoration which seemed to shut ont the outer world ; 
for Mary had brought forth her Firstbom Son and laid 
Him in the manger, and her heart and Ihat of Joseph 
were full to overflowing, and angels were gaiing down 
from above on the mystery of the Holy Incarnation. 

The soûl of man is a noîsy hostdry, full of tumioîl 
and disquietude, and giving entertaînment to every 
Tain and passing thought which seeks admittance there. 
But when Christ cornes, and takes iip His abode in the 
heart, He reduces it to order and peace ; and though 
it niay move amid the exdtements and confusions of 
life, yet hath it an inner stillness which they cannot 
disturb or destroy ; for the Ring of Peace is there, and 
Peaoe is the purchase of His Cross, and the last legacy 
of His Love and His ancient promise to His people ; 
for so it is written, — " He hath made peace through the 
Blood of His Cross ; " " Peace I leave wîth you ; my 
peace I give unto you ; " — ^** Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIGH PBEB06ATIYE OF SUFFEBING. 

" Verilif, verily^ I wy uiUo thecy When thou toast ycung^ thou 
ffirdedat thyselfy and toalkedst tohither thm^ wotUdegt : btU when 
thou thalt he oldy thou shalt ttretch ffyrth thy hands, and another 
êhall gird theSy and carry thee tohither thou toouldest not, Thie 
epdke he, signifying hy tohat death he ehould glorify Ood» And 
tehen hê had epoken thisy he saith unto hinfiy FoUow tneJ*^ — John 
xxi. 18, 19. 

In thèse words our Lord predicts the death of St. Peter. 
In his old âge the Âpostle was to be crucifiedi made to 
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stretch forth his hands upon the transverse beam of 
the cross, and girded (or lashed round the waist) to the 
instrument of torture by a cord. Tradition says that 
he was crucified, at his own request, with his head 
downwards ; in that case, the girding, or tying tightiy, 
to the cross would probably be necessary, by way of 
keeping the body of the sufferer in its right position. 
ïn the ordinàry mode of crucifixion, to which Our 
Blessed Lord was subjected, the body rested, not, as is 
often erroneously supposed, upon the hands and feet, 
but upon a seat projecting from the middle of the cross ; 
but whcn the cross was inverted, the body would hâve 
no such rest, and it would then beoome nec^sary to fix 
it in another manner by a tight ligament. This is in 
ail probability the référence of the words, " another 
shall gird thee," though perhaps sorae will prefer to see 
in them nothing more than an allusion to the binding 
of the Apostle previously to his being led away to 
exécution. 

But putting aside their original and literal meaning, 
the words lend themselves very well to a secondary 
application. They may be regarded as a strîking 
parable of hum an life in its two great periods of youth 
and old âge. Youth is full of enterprise, energy, hope, 
vigour ; prompt in formîng schemes, and active in car- 
rying them into exécution; when emancîpated from 
the restraints of boyhood, it exults in its independence, 
and feels that it is the master of its own destiny : 
" When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest." But old âge is the 
season of helplessness and dependence; — " another" is 
called in to perform the most necessary offices, and to 
supply our lack of service towards oiu* own ^ling 
frames ; the very old hâve to be led, fed, apparelled by 
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otherSy and the end is, that thej are carried whither 
(according to the flesh) man cannot but shrink from 
going, and Jaid, in ail the weakness and dishonour of 
death, in the plotof consecrated earth which lies around 
the church. " But when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not." 

We are now considering the Christian life in its 
practical, as distinct ûrom its devotional aspect ; the 
phases of that aspect of it are, as we hâve seen, three : 
— acting, fîghting, sufiering. We hâve given some 
counsels on the Christian's work, and on the Christian's 
temptations, and our plan now requîres that we should 
say something of those occasions, on which his great 
duty is to lie passive in the hands of God. 

1. We remark, first, that suffering in ail its forms is^ 
and ahouîd be looked upon as being, a vocation. Thero 
are many, and thèse real Christians, persons interested 
in God's Service, who regard suffering in a shallow, 
superficial point of view, as an interférence vjiih their 
vocations, and consequently miss ail the golden oppor- 
tunities of growth in grâce and knowledge which it holds 
ou t. Their plan of life is put out of joint, and, as it 
appears, their usefulness impeded, by some accident or 
some grievous sickness ; their activity is at an end, or 
at an end for a time, — quietness is imposed upon them 
as a condition of life, or of recovery ; they chafe and 
fret at a restraint, })ecause, as they themselves put it, 
they are precluded from actively doîng good. Now 
what does this fretting indicate 1 What but this, that 
they love not the Will of God, but merely the satîs- 
^tion which accrues in the natural order of things 
from the consciousness of doing good to others ? and to 
eling to this satisf&ction is only a higher form of self 
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lovo, — ^not the love of God. The truth is that God, in 
sending them the sîckness or the accident, bas been 
pleased in His Wisdom and Love to change theii 
vocation, and, if minded to be really loyal to His Will, 
tliey must accommodate and familiarîze themselves te 
the idea, not that their occupation îs gone, but simply 
that it is altered. As an illustration, let us imagine 
the conduc6 of a campaîgn by the commandcr-in-chief 
of the forces of an empire. No one but he himself is 
in full possession of his plans : he bas laid his schemes 
with deep foresight, and with the most correct cal- 
culation of contingencies, but communîcates the whole 
of them to no subordînate. Advices from home, and 
from the gênerais of detachments are arriving ail day 
long at head-quarters, and despatches are as continually 
goîng out ; but no one knows any more of the contents 
than concerns his own position and duties. Many 
lookers on, who cannot see the whole game, misjudge 
the commander. There is an outory that he risked 
unfkirly,în an enterprise almostdesperate, the lives of 
a small party : but the real truth is, as men would see 
if they could but know the whole, that this risk was 
absolu fcely essentîalto the safety of the en tire force, and 
that by the exposure of a score of men to fearful odds 
the lives of twenty thousand hâve been secured. Let 
us now suppose that suddenly some ofïicer is com- 
manded to hold himself and his troop in readiness to 
undertake some emportant manœuvre,— to go up into 
a breach, or to storm a fortress, or to meet and eut off 
an enemy's supplies : suppose that this enterprise 
exactly suits both the capacities and inclination of the 
man on whom it is devolved ; that there is room in it 
for the display of powers which he is conscious of pos- 
Bessing ; that it gives him just th<; opportunity which 
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he coveted, of achieving distinction. He is making his 
préparations with ail sanguineness, and anticipating the 
final order to départ, when, lo ! the order arrives, but it 
peremptorily alters his destination ; he is not to be of 
the storming party, he is to go into a secluded dinglo 
with his men, far ont of the way of the opérations, and 
there lie still, and send out scouts to make observations 
of the country, and report, It is a hard trial to one who 
was girding himself for active service, and longing for 
an opportunity for displaying prowess and forethought ; 
and it is difficult to bear, just in proportion as there is 
room to doubt the >¥isdom of the commanderas gênerai 
arrangements, and his consideraténess for the individual 
oflîcer whose destination he thus arbitrarily changes. 
But supposing thèse to be beyond ail question : sup- 
posing that hitherto the most consummate skill had 
been shown in every arrangement of the campaign, and 
that on many previous occasions the gênerai had shown 
the very kindest, and even the most affectionate regard 
to the interests of this particular officer % Would it 
then be found impossible, or even difficult, to reconcile 
the mind to such a disposition of things ? Surely not, 
when once cool reflection had succeeded to the sting of 
the disappointment. And when our Heavenly Father 
changes our whole plan of life by His providential 
despatches, and virtually sends us the order, ^' Lie still ; 
and let another gird and carry thee instead of thy 
girding thyself, and walking on Mine errands ' whither 
thou wouldest ; ' " shall wé venture even to remonstrate, 
when we are assured by the testimony of His Word 
that both His Wisdom and His care for us ai*e un- 
bounded 1 and when our own expérience of life, brief as 
It has been, re-echoes this testimony % Ah ! to love 6od 
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is to embrace His Will when it runs counter to our 
inclinations, as well as when it jumps with them. 

What bas been said applies quite as much to thbse 
tbousand trlfling occasions of everj-day life on wbich 
our little plans are disconcerted, as to the serions 
interférence wbich sickness makes in larger schémas* 
We are too much wedded to our plans, wbetber tbey 
be plans for a life, or plans for a day or an hour ; — 
too little loyal at beort to the Will of God. And 
bence arises great uneasiness and discomposure of 
mînd, wbich, from wbatever source it arises, cannot 
fail to be prejudicial, and a hindrauce to the spiritual 
life. We bave set apart, it may be, such an hour 
of the day for the purpose of dévotion or study. But 
just as we were about to spend it so, some call of 
necessity or charity arises in another direction. In 
either CAse, wbetber it be of necessity or charity, 
it is God's call; and not our duty only, but our 
happiness, lies in responding to it cheerfully and 
lovingly. We must be ready to go out of our way, 
if God calls us out of our way, or, in other words, 
to bave our little plans so modified and corrected, 
as to be brought into the scheme of His great 
and all-wise p^an. It is every way better to do what 
God intends for us, than what we intend for ourselves. 
Our Blessed Lord on a certain occasion was stedfastly 
bent upon raising the dead ; but as He was passing to 
the bouse where the deceased maid lay, an interruption 
arose. Â poor woman with an issue of blood crept 
up behind Him, and, toucbing the hem of His garment, 
stole from Him a cure. Willingly and graciously 
does Our Lord stop upon His way, and take up the 
épisode into the marvellous poem of His Life He 
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makes the poor woman discover herself, and drawa 
from her a public acknowledgment of her cure. And 
not until He has dismissed her with a gracions word 
of encouragement does He pass on to fulfil His original 
intention. It is a great lesson as to the spirit which 
we should cultivate, when it pleases God to disconc^rt 
or interrupt our designs. 

But to recur to the point. Hegard sufièrîng, eveu 
in its slighter forms, as a vocation, having its spécial 
duties, and offering its spécial grâce. Say secretly of 
it, — " Hère for the présent lies thy allotted task, O my 
soûl ; consider how much may be made of this period : 
how largely it may be improved to God's Service and 
thy salvation. It is the post to which thou art appoint- 
ed : seek to occupy it faithfuUy and bravely ; and more 
good shall accrue to thee from it than from what thou 
didst propose to thy self as the Une of service of thine 
own choosing.** 

But may we not say something more of suffering 

than merely that it is a vocation ? May we not say 

of it, that it is the highest of ail vocations ? We 

might augur thus much from the fkct, that under 

ordinary circumstances, the close of the Christian 

life rather than its beginning is characterized by 

suffering. As a gênerai rule, the sick bed is the 

scène upon which the curtaîn falls. And we might 

naturally expect that God would reserve to the last 

that dispensation by which the character of His 

children is to be most highly purifîed and exalted ; — 

that He would call them to the sublimest and most 

elevating of trials at the end of their career, when, 

having been proved in lesser matters, they had been 

found faithful. We find in our text an intimation 

that this was the case with St. Peter. ïf any one 
14 
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ever glorified God by active service^ undertaken wîth 
love and zeal, surely it was St. Peter and hîs great 
colleague, the Apostle of the Gentiles. St. Peter was 
the chief pillar of the early Church ; his energy and 
his gift oC. government were the main props of her 
administration, before St. Paul appeared. He was 
God's prime agent in the spread of the Gospel among 
the people of the circumcision. Yet not one word 
is hère said of the glorification of God, m connexion 
wiih 8L Petei's active dags. The spread of Chrisf s 
Kingdom through his preaching and his rule is passed 
over in silence. The Evangelist speaks of his cruci- 
fixion — ^when thoso limbs, once so full of vigour, so 
prompt to move in the Master's Service, were fettered ; 
and when his body was bound fast to the accursed tree, 
as the period, when God reaped from the Apostle a great 
harvest of glory ; — ^^ thîs spake he, signifying bg what 
death he should glorify God." 

During the lifetime of God's people, the grâces 
with which He endows them are always a sweet 
savour to Him, through the Intercession of Christ. 
But in a holy death there is something specîally 
acceptable, over and above that which there is in a holy 
life ; and therefore with a marked emphasis ît * is 
written : " Right dear in the sîght of the Lord is the 
death of His saints." Now what is Death but the 
crown and climax of human sufièrings? It is the 
trial of trials, — the deepest shadow which in thîs life of 
shadows falls athwart the soûl. Can a man acquietsce 
lovingly in this trial,— cling fast to God when this 
most chill of ail shadows falls across his heart, and 
believe still thut he shall be brought out into the 
sunlight ? Then this is a glorious test of the faith and 
of the grâce that is ir him. God delights to see 
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grâce in us at ail times ; but He loves not to see it la 
tant. He désire sit to be in exercise. And, in order to 
bring it into exercise, He uses the instrumentality of 
suffering. The leaves of the aromatic plant shed but a 
faint odour, as they wave in the air. The gold shines 
scarcely at ail, as it lies hid in the ore. The rugged 
crust of the pebble conceals from the eye its interior 
beauty. But let the aromatic leaf be crushed ; let the 
ore be submitted to the furnace ; let the pebble be eut 
and polished ; and the fragrance, the splendour,the farf 
colours are then brought ont : — 

" This leaf? This stooe ? It ia thj heart : 
It must be crushed bj pain and smart, 
It must be cleansed by sorrow's art — 
Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord's feet." 

The same law is observable in spiritual character, 
which rules the formation of natural. How often in 
a smooth and easy life do men, who hâve something far 
better beneath, appear selfish, effeminate, and trifling ! 
Suddenly they are thrown into some position of high 
trust, great responsibility, or serious danger; — are 
cîalled upon to fiice an enemy, or submit to the hard- 
shîps of the campaîgn; — andlo"! the character shows 
a stuff and a fibre, — ay, and a tendemess for others, — 
which no one ever gave it crédit for. Kesolute 
will, dauntless self-sacrifice, consîderateness, show 
themselves, where before we could see nothing but 
what was pliant and self-indulgent. Trial bas unmask- 
ed latent grâces of character; and although spiritual 
character is a thing of a higher order than natural, 
yet it is developed aocording to the same laws of the 
tûind. 
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But the chief reason why suffering îs Uie highest of 
ail vocations, îs that in sufferîng so close a conformity 
may be attained to Him, who îs the hîghest exemplîfi- 
catîon of human virtue. The heroes of Paganism ex- 
emplîfied the heroîsm of enterprîse. Patriotism, chiv- 
alrous deeds of valour, high-souled aspirations afber 
glory, stem justice taking its course în their hands, while 
natural feeling was held în abeyance, — ^thîs was the lîne 
in which they shone. Our Blessed Lord îllustrated ail 
virtues indeed, Lut most especially the passive ones. 
His heroism took its colouring from endurance. Wo- 
men, though înferior to men în enterprîse, usually corne 
out better than men in sufferîng ; and it îs always to 
be remembered that Our Blessed Lord held His Hu- 
manity, not of the stronger, but of the weaker sex. 
The leading idea of Him îs the patient sufferer, " the 
lamb dumb before its shearers ; " — ^not till after His 
ascension into Heaven is He represented to us as 
" the Lion of the tribe of Judah." And it îs for this 
among other reasons, that, while the Evangelists notice 
différent parts of our Lôrd's History, — while two of 
them are whoUy silent respecting His Infancy and 
Childhood, — and one almost silent respecting the 
Ministry in Galilée; — they ail agrée în portraying 
His Death with greafe minuteness. Not only was this 
Death the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, and therefore the most important of ail events 
to us, but also, viewing Christ merely as an Example, 
His Death expresses far more of His Divine Character 
than His Life. What should we know of Christ corn- 
paratively — how very imperfectly should we conçoive 
of Him — if the narratives of the Cross were tom out 
of the Book of the Gospels? It was the Cross which 
(to use an expression we should not dare to use, unless 
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au Apostle had led the way) perfected the humait 
character of Our Lord ; for God made the " Captain 
of our Salvation perfect through sufferings," — not 
perfect în the sensé of sinless, for that He was from 
His InfaDcy upwards, but perfect in the sensé in 
which no one can be perfect, who bas not submîtted 
to the discipline of trial. The spotless block of white 
marble may be perfect, in the sensé of beîng with- 
out a âaw; but it acquires a perfection of another 
sort, when, afler being shaped and chiselled, it is con- 
yerted into a beautiful yase, fit for the palace of a 
monarch. The Lord, in virtue of His Humanity, had 
a will which shrunk from a depreoated sufiering, — 
a will which we see in opération, when those words 
flow from Him in the garden ; " Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from Me." This will, however, 
was gradually brought round into complète acquies- 
cence with the higher will, — an acquiescence which ex- 
presses itself în that second cry, as recorded by St. 
Matthew : ** Father, if this cup may not pass from 
Me, except I drink it, Thy will be donc." It was this ae- 
quiescence which gave to thehuman character of Christ, 
sinless ail along, an exquisitely finished perfection, 
and a certain beauty of maturity, which it had not 
before. 

It is to conformity with Him in this high acquies- 
cence that He called His disciple, St. Peter, when He 
said to him, <' Follow Me." He had told him that he 
should hâve scope to follow, in a suffering similar to 
His own, (for St. Peter too should stretch forth his 
hands upon the transverse beam of the cross,) and now 
He tells him to copy His spirit in suflfering^ — ^^ Follow 
Me." 

And does He not tell us the same also î If the 
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words " Follow Me " were addressed specifically to 
St. Peter, are there not words of precisely similar im- 
port addressed to ail disciples to the end of timel 
Do we not read, " If any man will oome after Me, let 
hîtn deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and fol- 
low Me ? " 

Ah ! there is the word of which we are in search, to 
express the agency of the suâTerer in this matter, — 
" take up his cross,'* It might not be very dear what 
the agency of a suiferer, pinned down perhaps to a bed 
of pain, — ^upon whom, possibly, silence is imposed, — 
could bc. Such an one can do nothing in man's 
estimation, who looketh only on the outward appear- 
ance; but in Gôd's estimation, who looketh on the 
heart, he can do much. He has a moral choîce left 
him, — ^a will. This will may affirm God*s will, or 
reject it. While no option is lefl us as to hearing the 
cross, we may either take it up, or strive to push it offl 
We may, on the one hand, harbour the thought that 
we are hardly dealt with ; or, on the other, we may, by 
enforcing upon ourselves such considérations as that 
God is a tender Father, and never chastens but for our 
profit ; that sufiering is a medicine, remédiai, though 
bittor ; that we hâve deserved infinitely more than is 
ever laid upon us ; and that there is no real satisfaction 
for man except in conformity to the Divine Will, — 
bring round the mind to say sinoerely (the highest 
point of perfection this, which human character can 
reach) : 

" Lord, my God, do Thou Thj holy Wm l 

I will lie still : 
I will not stir, lest I forsako Thine ann. 

And break the charm, 
Which Inlls me, clinging to mj Father^s breast, 

In perfect rest." 
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' Are we striving to bring our mînds to this point, 
when, and as, God calls us to sufTer ? Are we daily 
practising résignation as opportunity ofTers % By a 
patient and loving endurance of annoyances, are we 
preparing ourselves gradually for the discipline of 
trials ? Christ cornes to us morning by moming to 
présent to us, for the'day then ox>ening, divers little 
crosses, thwartings of our own wili, interférences with 
our plans, disappointments of our lîttle pleasures. Do 
we kiss them, and take them up, and foUow in His 
rear, like Simon the Cyrenian ? Or do we toss them 
from us scomfully because they are so little ; and 
wait for some great affliction to approve our patience 
and our résignation to His Will ? Ah, how might we 
accommodate to the small matters of reli^on generally 
those words of the Lord respecting the children, " Take 
heed that ye despise not one of thèse little ones % " 
Despise not little sîns ; they hâve ruined many a soûl. 
Despise not little dutîes ; they hâve been to many a 
saved man an excellent discipline of humility. Despise 
not little temptations; rightly met they hâve oflen 
nerved the character for some fiery trial. And despise 
not lîttle crosses; for when taken up, and lovingly 
accepted at the Lord's hand, they hâve made men meet 
for a great crown, even the crown of righteousness and 
life, which the Lord hath promised to them that loTo 
Him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF BECKEATION. 

" Whether thtrtfore yt eat, cr drink, or whattoéver ye y©, do ail U 
tke glwy of OodJ^—î Cok. x, 81. 

'* St. John the Eyangelist, as Cassîan relates, amusÎDg 
" himself ooe day with a tame partrîdge on kis hand, 
^' was asked bj an huntsman, How such a man as ke 
*^ could spend his time in so unprofîtable a manner '^ 
" to whom St. John replied, Why dost thou not cajvy 
" thy bow always bent 1 Because, answered the hunts- 
'' man, if it were always bent, I fear ît would lose its 
^^ spring, and become nseless. Be not surprîsed then, 
^^ replied the Âpostle, that I should sometimes remit a 
" little of my close attention of spirit to enjoy a little 
" récréation, that I may afterwards employ myself more 
"fervently in Divine contemplation *." 

Some persons might be disposed to think Beereation 
too light a subject to be treated in a work on Personal 
Eeligion. But let it be considered that in the broad 
sensé of the term (in which it embraces eyery species 
of refreshment bodily and mental) Eecreation must 
form an int^ral part of human life, Human life, as a 
matter of fact, is made np of graver and lighter 
passages^ There is no true portraiture of it whîch 
does not présent its relief and récréations alongsîde of 
its burdensome pressure and cares. Man's mind is so 
constituted, that even in the most afflictive circum- 
stances it cannot be always on the strain; such a 
strain would ultimately break the mind. So it seeks 

S. François de Salée» Yie Dévote. 
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and finds a safety-valve in the lîghter pastàges of life, 
through whîch its natural elastîcity (for it is wonder- 
fully elastic) vents itself. But then, if this be the 
constitution of the human mind, and therefore of 
human life, which is but the developmcnt and expres- 
sion of the human mind, our reliefs, no less than our 
burdens, must corne within the scope of true religion. 
For there is no truth more certain than this, that reli- 
gion is desîgned to leaven pur whole life ; that no dis- 
trict of life, not a single waking hour, îs to be excluded 
from its sanctifying influences. If Kecreation is a 
constituent part of life, Récréation must be capable of 
being sanctified. 

We do not give Récréation too prominent a place 
in the religious System, when we say that it îs for the 
mind what sleep is for the body of man. No man's 
body could long endure the stress and burden of daily 
life without sleep. And no man's mind could, as I 
hâve said, long endure any mental pressure without 
Récréation. It is wonderful what the body gains in 
sleep, far more than we are apt to suspect ; what 
gentle healing influences are minîstered to the animal 
functions of this dull and heavy frame by that ** soft 
nurse of nature," as our great poet so beautifully calls 
it. It is often said of infants and young children, that 
they grow much faster in an hour of sleep than in 
several waking hours, — the truth being, I suppose, 
that sleep is an imbibing of energy, and waking ex- 
istence a waste or expenditure of it. And surely it 
is no less wonderful how much the mind, I do not say 
does, but may gain in Récréation, — how rapid a 
growth in Grâce it may achieve when the harness of a 
regular pursuit is for a while lifted from off its neck, 
and leisure is given to it to unbend itself at will. 
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That Récréation îs frequently and cruelly abused, and 
leîsure allowed to degenerate înto licence, is no argu- 
ment whatever against its possible utility, Sleep itself 
is not bénéficiai, but mischievous, if it be not well 
regulated. A man may easily hâve too much of it, — 
more than is good for him ; and the excess is not 
indiffèrent, — ^it is absolutely prejudicial. Récréation, 
like sleep, must be carefully regulated with a view to 
the great end which it is designed to subserve. There 
must be some amount of forethought as to the conduct 
of it, and of restriction upon its freaks and licences, if 
it is to be attended with wholesome effects. Perhaps 
there are some of my readers who altogether resent the 
idea of such restriction ; who wish altogether to exempt 
Récréation from the interférence of religions principle ; 
who look to the little intervais and interstices of work 
as so much time which may be freely wasted, trifled 
away, frittered away, sinned away without compunc- 
tion, flung recklessly into the great gulf of unredeemed 
possibilities. 

In censuring thoughts of this kind which may arise 
upon the subject, it is necessary to disentangle what is 
true and just in them from what is radically false and 
vicions. 

It is absolutely certain, then, that there is no single 
waking moment of our life which we can afibrd to lose. 
Never was truer line written by any poet than that of 
Young. 

" ' the man 

Is yet unbom who duly weighs an hoar." 

Probably there is no such thing as an indififerent 
moment, — a moment in which our characters are not 
being secretly shaped by the bias of the will, either for 
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good or evil. It is a great mystery, but so it is, thaï 
our Eternity is suspended upon the manner in whîch we 
pass through a very short span of time. And, analo- 
gously, this very short span of time takes its complexion 
from the moments which go to make it up. If life it- 
self be of such tremendous importa its constituent hours 
and minutes cannot be insignificant. AU minutes must 
be made available ; not indeed available in one particu- 
lar form, not available in the way of work, but ail 
available in the Service of God, to which both work and 
diversion may contribute. 

But it is possible that what is meant by resisting 
the interférence of religions princîple with Récréation, 
may be merely this, that Récréation will cease to be 
Récréation, if too much seriousness of thought be thrown 
into it. And there is some amount of truth hère, which 
we shall presently notice. Unbending no doubt must 
be unbending, if it is to answer its object. 

Let us first say something of the. principle by which 
alone any Récréation can be sanctified, and then ofier 
some advice on the forms which Récréation may take. 

First, then, Récréation, like work, is to be engaged 
in with a view to God's glory : we are not to separate 
it even in idea from Him, but to bring it within the 
great scope of His service, This principle is distinctly 
enunciated in the words of the Apostle,— " Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do ail 
to the glory of God." Eating and drinking, the taking 
of nourishment, is a species of Récréation, when that 
Word is understood in its widest sensé. To take nour- 
ishment is to refresh the body, even as to take Récréa- 
tion is to refresh the mind. If tlu^n the taking of 
nourishment may be made conducive to God's Glory, 
and brought within the scope of His Service, so also, 
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withont doubt, may the takîng of Récréation. Let it 

be well settled in the mind then, as the fîrst step, that 

our periods of relaxation may hâve a religions signifi- 

canc-e and a religions value ; may be a means of reli* 

gious improvement and of progress in the spiritual life, 

whose law is progress ; and this appréhension is of it- 

self a point gaîned, although it be only an appréhension 

of the understanding, and not as yet the choice of the 

wiU. 

The great point, however, is that choice of the will, 

or intention of the heart ; — ^that "we should be able to 
say mentally and eordîally thèse words, or their équiva- 
lent : — " I hâve chosen the Service of Almîghty God, 
in whatever position He pleases to place me, as the one 
object of my life. To this great object I hâve determined 
to dévote ail my faculties of body and soûl. But then 
neither body nor soûl can be sound or healthy without 
innocent Récréation. Innocent Récréation, therefore, 
I will hâve, — I take it as a matter of deliberate choice, 
not merely because it gratifies me, but chîefly because 
it is subservient to my end." This is the only 
principle which can sanctify any action, be it grave or 
trivial. 

As to the différent forms of Récréation, the follow- 
ing suggestions may be offered. 

1. First, of course, care must be taken that there 
may be nothing in them contrary to the Will and Word 
of Grod, — nothing which His Law condemns. Their 
being useful (in the ordittary sensé of usefulness) is not 
hère the question. It would be absurd to require of 
every kind of Récréation that it shall do some definito 
good to the minds and bodies of others. It is quite 
sufficiently useful, if it refreshes our own minds and 
bodies, and renders them more efficient instruments of 
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the Divine Service. Ail besides this that can be re 
quired is, that it shall be innocent, — a form of diversion 
on which^Holy Scrîpture lays no ban. 

2. But secondly, it does not follow that because it 
îs abstractedly innocent, and because, tberefore, we may 
not présume to judge others for resortîng to it, it is 
therefore allowable for ourselves. There are many 
amusements, which to the pure are pure, but which 
with persons whose imaginations hâve been fouled by 
evil, and evîl which, it may be, they hâve not yet 
thoroughly outgrown, would stimulate bad passions, or 
at least throw serions temptations in their way. Let 
no man or woman for the sake of a paltry amusement 
venture within arm's length of a temptation, To do so 
werc to tum into a mockery the daîly pétition which 
Our Lord puts into our lips, — " Lead us not into tempta- 
tion." By the slightest expérience of the spiritual life, 
we gain some amount of knowledge of our moral tem- 
pérament, just as by the expérience of physical life we 
gain a knowledge of the kinds of food wholesome and 
unwholesome for us. Then this knowledge of our own 
moral tempérament must be called into exercise, and 
acted upon, in judging what amusements are for our- 
selves permissible. In the spiritual life, as in the phys- 
ical, the unwholesome must be avoided. Each Chris- 
tian must be fully persuaded in his own mind of the 
innocence of those forms of Récréation in which he in- 
dulges, not only to the world at large, but to himself 
in particular. If the circumstantials of any amuse- 
ment are such as effectually to preclude secret Frayer, 
the realization of God's Présence and the thought of 
Our Lord's Passion, to us such amusement is forbidden, 
though Scripture may be silent upon it. Yet it is quite 
possible that our neighbour, whose mind is possessed 
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of more reooUectedness and self-control than ours, maj 
partake of it innocently. It is very necessary to re- 
member this, because relîgious persons are very apt to 
judge and set at nought their brethren for not being 
equally strict with themselves in regard to amusements* 
If God's Word bas not spoken on the subject, this îs 
nothing more or less than sacrificing love to a Pharisaic 
feeling of self-gratulation that " we are not as other 
men are." 

It may seem a truism to say, and yet it certainly 
needs to be said, that the more amusing amusements 
are the better. Busy lives hâve not time for many ; 
let such as are taken, then, be tfaoroughly refreshing. 
Yet what a perfect burden are many forms of so-called 
amusement ! or how do we tum them înto a burden by 
thoughtlessnesSy and négligence, and the evil habit of 
letting amusement shifl for itself, as if it were a thing 
not worth caring for in a religious point of view 1 The 
ordinary Récréation of ordinary persons very much 
résolves itself into conversation with friends or casual 
aoquaintance ; and there can be no doubt that by taking 
a little pains with it, directing it in iuteresting channels, 
and by unselfish efforts to make it vivacious, conversa- 
tion may be made to brighten the Inind very con- 
siderably, and to relieve the pressure of the burdens of 
life. " Iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend." Yet how miserably stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, how utterly devoid of the sait of 
wit and wisdom are the conversations which oflen fîU 
up the interstices of our time ! The two minds brought 
together for half an hour are like two circles, which 
just touch in one point, and then fly off each in its own 
orbit ; there is no manner of intersection, sympathy, or 
fellowship; and the resuit is that what should be a 
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relief becomes ÎHstantly a drudgery. What can be 
done under such circumstancesy w hère the persons across 
whom we are thrown are hopelessly dull, irresponsive, 
formai, or, it may be, vain, impertinent, or otherwise 
actively oûTensive % Matters perhaps may be somewhat 
mended by good humour ; and if not, this must be 
taken as one of the petty trials of every-day life, which, 
like serious trials, gives scope for the exercise of Christ» 
like patience and sweetness, and so for the élévation of 
our own spiritual character. That may seem to be a 
mind whoUy inaccessible to our view of things ; but it 
is well to remember that every human mind has some- 
where within it a source of sympathy, if we did but 
know where to look for it, and an interest, if we could 
but find the due to it. Possibly, as oflen happens in 
our intercourse with foreigners, it may be our own 
peculiarities which chill, and offend, and drive inward 
those whom we meet with. At ail events an attempt 
to copy the mind of Christ and fulfil the Scriptural 
precept, '' Be patient towards ail men," cannot fail of 
drawing down a blessing upon our own spirît — a far 
greater relief than that which could be found in the 
liveliest conversation. 

But to return to our immédiate topic. How often 
is foreign travel, one of the best and most intelli 
gent forms of Récréation, tumed from a pleasure into a 
burden by the silly scrambling way in which it is 
embarked upon ! No forethought is exercised on the 
subject ; there is no attempt at unity of method ; and 
both mind and body are exhausted instead of refreshed, 
by flying about ail day long frora cathedrals to cateracts, 
from muséums to mountains, and from picture galleries 
to pinnacles of temples. Such Récréation to a great 
•xtent defeats its own end. Variety is, no doubt, on» 
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secret of mental relief; but then even in the varîety 
there should be a sort of method and unity of plan, lest 
it degenerate into mère distraction. And ail dîstrac- 
tîon, that of pleasure as well as of business, is a burden 
to the mind. 

Lastly, although no doubt any thing like severe 
application of the mind would interfère with the end of 
Récréation, it is very rauch to be wished that a good 
éducation embraced some superficial and elementary 
knowledge of those lighter subjects of study, which, as 
they turn upon Nature, can be taken up and pursued 
wherever Nature is found. It is easy to speak con- 
temptuously of superficial knowledge, and if such 
knowledge flatters the owner into a conceit of his own 
wisdom, it in contemptible ; but a very slight intelli- 
gence on natural subjects — ^flowers, shells, trees, the 
habits of birds, the habits of animais, the habits of 
insects,— may be at once a great relief to the mind and 
a rational interest. One of the saddest conditions of a 
human créature is to read Qod's Word with a veil upon 
the heart, to pass blindfolded through ail the wondrous 
testimonies of Redeeming Love and Grâce which the 
Holy Scriptures contain. And it is sad, also, if not 
actually censurable, to pass blindfolded through the 
Works of God, to live in a world of flowers, and stars, 
and sunsets, and a thousand glorious objects of Nature, 
and never to hâve a passing interest awakened by any 
one of them, It is a precept of the Divine Master's, 
occurring in the Sermon on the Mount, and therefore 
obligatory upon ail His disciples, that we should " con- 
sider the lilies of the field." If Christians qualified 
themselves more for an interest in Nature by that 
which is essentiel to such interest, a slight knowledge 
of Nature, there would be among them much more 
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purity, and therefore much more brightness and 
joyousness of mînd. For Nature is God's pure work, 
unsuUîed by sin ; and therefore the study of it is a 
pure delight to those -who love him. 

Two obvious counsels may be given in conclusion. 

a. AU excess in récréations must be avoided. They 
are not, and must not be, regarded as the eamest 
business of life. The sîgn of the Cross, — ^the mark of 
Belf-denîal and self-renunciatîon, — should be made upon 
each and ail of them. Indeed thîs is as essential to the 
enjoying them as it is to theîr sanctification. An 
amusement indulged too far soon cloys, It has not the 
sprîng in it which eamest work has. 

b, Secondly ; our longer periods of leisure should 
always be made to pay to God the tax of additional 
dévotion. It is a heavenly thrift, and a great gain in 
the way of refreshment of mînd, to make an hour of 
leisure an hour of communion with Our Lord. We 
should see to it that, as our alms are proportioned to 
our superfluous substance, so our prayers should be 
proportioned to our superfluous time. 

Finally ; let none thînk lightly of the subject we 
hâve treated in this Chapter. We hâve been really 
dealing with the question how the human mind may be 
preserved in health, vîgour, and efficiency. What 
careful, discriminating, délicate treatment does this 
mind require at our hand, seeing that God puts upon it 
such overwhelming honour ! Does he not propose to 
make it the Temple of His Holy Spirit, a house for 
Hîs spécial indwelling, a spiritual sanctuary fragrant 
with the incense of Prayer ? If the constitution which 
He has given it is never thoughtfully studîed, if from 
neglect or thoughtlessness we violate the laws which 
He has impressed upon it, may we not seriously injure 
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that which îs destined to be an instrument of Hîa 
Service and Glory? Lord, make us to hallow Thy 
House of Prayer. Make us jealous of the purity, 
vigour, energy of our own mînds. And oh ! let récré- 
ation, as well as business, be so ordered, as to further 
instead of interrupting our communion with Thee. 
Teach us to lum it into fine gold of the altar by the 
purity of our intention in taking it, and to offer it 
unto Thee, (for so only can any work of ours be ao> 
ceptable,) in the union of Thy Son's Merits a&d 
Passionu 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE WI8D0M AND COMFOET OP LOOKING NO FUR- 
THEB THAK THE PRESENT DAT IN OUB SES VICE Oïï 
OOD. 

" JSe ihat ts faUhftil in ihat whieh îs least is faUhftd aîso in mueh,** 

— Lmsx xvî. 10. 

The prînoiple laid down in thèse words admits of many 
applications. One of them will form the subject of the 
présent Chapter. 

We had occasion to remark recently that ail growth 
proceeds from one nucleus, — forms round one centre. 
It is so in Nature, it is so in Grâce, and it is so in study 
and the pursuît of knowledge. The first thing to be 
done by a person bent upon studying any large subject 
of human knowledge, such as History, or Jurisprudence, 
or Philosophy, or Divinity, is to limit the field of his 
researches, and draw a cirde round it. In History, for 
example, the attacking universal History in ail its parts 
would make us misérable sciolîsts ; we should take any 
well-defined period, to which we happen to be particu- 
larly drawn, and make ail our studies gather round that 
period as their centre. Thence our researches may 
extend themselves înto adjacent periods systematically 
and on prînciple ; and the knowledge so acquired shall 
be Sound, not discursive. 

Now in so far as the practical life of Ghristianity 
is, or ought to be, tho study of ail of us, it is subject to 
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the same laws as other studîes. Hère, too^ fae who 
would make a solid progress will do well in a certain 
sensé to limit the fîeld. In a certain sensé, of course, 
itadmits of no limitation. The Service of Grod must 
be co-extensive wîth our whole life, and reach over our 
whole compass of duties, wîthout a single exception. 
Still, in trying to fill this vast area, we shall do well to 
begin from a centre, and work outward. In Dévotion 
and in Daty address yourself first to what is manage- 
able, and distract not the mind, whose quietness is es- 
sential to progress, with too many calls at once. Ck)l- 
lect ail your énergies in one quarter of the field, — 
whether it be the conflict with the besetting sin, or the 
realization of the Présence of God, or of any other re- 
ligions truth which has taken a strong hold upon the 
mind ; and try to occupy that corner effectively. Be 
£iithful in that which is least ; and gradually the area 
of God's Service shall for thee extend itself, and thon 
shalt be faithful also in much. 

Now it shall be the object of the présent Chapter to 
show how this principle is capable of application to our 
Time. 

God has divided for us our Time into peiiods. Our 
life has by His appointment, something like the hands 
of a dock, or the stroke of a bell, to mark its progress. 
I am not speaking of artificial divisions of Time, like 
the hour or the week. The hour is an arbitrary divi- 
sion of man's making. The day might be divided into 
three hours, or four, or nine, as easily as into twelve. 
The week, or rather the sev^i-day week, is indeed of 
Divine appointment ; but it too, like the hour, is arbi« 
trary and artificial, — and has nothing in Nature cor- 
responding to it The Romans had eight-day weeks, 
fnd other nations may hâve divided their month afler 
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other fâshions, înto sets of six days, or four days, or 
three. But I am speaking now of thé natural divisions 
of Time, marked by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, — by the circuit of the earth round the sun, the 
moon round the earth, and by the earth's révolution on 
its own axis, The year, the month, and the day are 
God's divisions of Time, and they are divisions inhér- 
ent in the constitution of the world,— Klivisions having 
an outward visible sign on the face of Nature to mark 
them. 

Now of thèse periods,— the day, the month, the year, 
which enter into the composition of every man's life- 
time, — the day is the least. The day is the least in 
point of duration ; but it may be sjso said with truth ol 
the day that it is the rudiment of the whole. The da^ 
is a life in little, a miniature life. Let a convex mirroi 
be suspended overhead in a room, so as to form a small 
angle with the wall ; you will see ail the whole room 
în it, wide as it may be, with ail the détails ôf the fur- 
niture, and ail the company. And how is this ? Every 
object is, of course, greatly reduced in size, so that 
every square yard of space in the room appears as a 
square inch of space, or less, on the mirror. Still there 
is nothing which finds its place in the room, which does 
not also find a proportîonate place on the mirror. So 
it is with the day and the lifetime. The day is the 
convex mirror of the life. Do you désire a summary 
estimate of a man's whole character, as it will appear 
upon a calm review afler he is laid in his coffin? 
Study him for a day only, from his rising to his lying 
down ; and it is enough : the germs of the life are in 
the day ; and that microscopic view, aided by a little 
effort of imagination, puts you in possession of the 
irhole truth respectir^ him. Is it not wi'itten, " He 
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that is faithful in that whîch is least is faithful also in 
much : and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in muchî" 

But before I enter more in détail into the miniature 
character of the day, and the help which we may dérive 
from the due considération of this character, I will point 
to those passages of Holy Scripture, which imply that, 
in God's design, the day is the rudiment of the whole 
life, — a little life in itself. 

First, then, the Christian's store of provisions for his 
journey is meted out to him day by day ; which implies 
that in God's estimate a day is a complète cycle, a little 
life in itself. On what principle does our Lord teach 
us to pray, " Give us day hy day our daily bread ? " 
Why are we implicitly directed to come again another 
morning, and yet another and another, for our supplies 1 
Why not pray compendiously and once for ail, Give me 
bread, Lord, during the term of my lifef Why, but 
because another day is not so much another stage in the 
pilgrimage, as actually another pilgrimage, in itself 
complète, without any considération of what went before, 
or what is to follow after % I know not whether I may 
live to see another day. If therefore bread for a whole 
lifetime were to be given me to-day, it might be super- 
fluous, it might be more than was needed. Ând to pray 
for more than we need, would be incopsistent with the 
sobriety which should characterize prayer. 

Again ; — as the Christian's provisions are meted out 
by the day, so his thoughts are to hâve the same limit, 
— ^his anxieties (blessed be God I) are to be bounded by 
the horizon of nightfall. Sweet and solemn are those 
words, — ^I know not whether more sweet, or more 
solemn, — "Take no thought for the morrow, for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself; suf- 
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ficîent unto the day îs the evil thereof." Observe tbat 
our Lord does not tell us to take no thought for thi^ 
day ; rather perhaps He implies that we should do so. 
Certainly it would be well to do so in niatters spiritual, 
It would be well if, in the freshness of the morning 
hour, we were to arrange our engagements, as far as 
possible^ with a little foretbought and discrétion, and 
make up the plan of our day till bed-time. ^' Such a 
quarter of an hour in the course of to^ay may be gained 
for the highest of ail purposes ; — I luust work hard 
beforehand to gain it. I shall hâve to encounter such 
aijid such a temptation, — ^I must be on the watch for it 
Thîs hour I shall be alone, — ^I must guard my thoughts ; 
the next I shall be in company, — ^I must guard my 
tongue. A little contrivance and arrangement hère and 
there may redeem tîme, — ^I must see whether the ar- 
rangement cannot be made.*' AU this is considération 
beforehand, — is thoughtfulness ; but it is not the 
thoughtfulness which the Lord forbîds, — for it lies 
within the horizon of to-day. What He does forbid, 
and what unhappily it is very hard to check in oneself, 
is the previous contemplation and adjustment of dif 
ficulties, which stretch into that unknown to-morrow, 
which belong not to the cycle of the présent day. We 
are always for flying off mentally to contingencies, 
things which are to happen by and by, and may never 
happen ; Christ is always for recalling us to that which 
lies under our hands. 

Again. Our purposes are to be limited by the same 
horizon, which détermines our duties, our provisions* 
and our anxîeties ; or rather, if we lîsten to the literal 
wording of Scripture, by an horizon still more limited. 
" Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will 

go intc such a city, and continue there a year, and buy, 
15 
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and sell, and get gain : whereas ye kuow not what shall 
be on the morrow. For what is your life ? It is even 
a vapour, which appeareth for a little time, and thet 
vanisheth away. For that ye ought to say, If the Lord 
will, we shall live, and do this or' that." A preccpt 
than which scarcely any may be more cheaply fulfilled 
in the letter, while it is perhaps the most arduous of ail 
God's precepts to fulfil in spirit and in truth. Surely it 
is not to be fulfilled by the mère use of the words, 
" please God," or of the letters D. V., when we speak 
of our future projects ; but by a deep inner eonsciousness 
that the future is wrapped in utter uncertainty, — ^tbat 
we can see no further than to what lies under our hand, 
— ^and that eveti the cycle of the présent day embraces 
more time than we hâve any rîght to calculate upon. 
There may be trials awaiting me in the vista of the 
future, trials threatening to come to-morrow, or the day 
after to-morrow, or a week hence, or a nionth henoe, — 
I hâve simply nothing to do with them at présent. 
God requîres my services day by day, and will gra- 
ciously recompense me day by day, if I am true to 
Him, and lead me on day by day, and give me the 
support of a day in its day, and the grâce of a day in its 
day. And surely a day is not a long time to endure, — 
there are not so many hours between rising up and 
lying down, but that I could manage, if I really prayed 
and really strove, to be watchful, and pure, and selfl 
denying, and zealous in m y work, and punctual in my 
dévotions. Come now, does not it look very practicable ; 
really a thing that may be done, and done by the hum- 
blest? Then why should we not begin to-moiTow? 
Why should we not spend to-morrow better than we 
hâve ever spent a day in our life ? Why should we 
uot lay our plans for doing so this evening î 
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Thus it bas been sbown from Holy Scripture that 
tbe day is tbe divinely-constituted élément of tbe life 
of m an, — tbe élément for whîch he is furnisbed,.and 
beyond wbich be need look no furtber. In sbort, a day 
îs, as I said before, a miniature life. And now Ict us 
draw out tbis position in détail. 

First ; The morning kour is a miniature of youth, 
We know how mucb depends-on tbe sbape and corn 
plexion, wbich the human character takes in youth, — 
ho w eomparatively exceptional a case it îs that a godless 
and irréligions youth îs sucoeeded by piety in mature 
âge,— how ail-important it is that the influences of 
Divine Grâce sbould be fused into the character when 
it is plastic, and before it bas crystalliaed. Nor can 
tbe importance of tbe morning hour be overrated. 
That tbe period immedîately after rising sbould be 
scrupulously consecrated to God, — that the earliest 
thoughts of the day sbould be filled with God, — :that 
the homage of self-dedication sbould be renewed before 
starting on another pilgrimage,--rthat we sbould listen 
to His small voice of warning and encouragements as it 
issues from the pages of His written Word, — ^all tbis is 
se essentially bound up with the peace and hoUness of 
the day, that one might almost say the two are inse- 
parabl*^ The tone of sentiment and feeling maintained 
throughout tbe day is sure to take its colouring from 
that morning hour. 

Secondly. Youth passes away, and the eamest work 
of life begins ; the profession or tradé is entered upon. 
And, in like manner, the morning prime comes to a 
close ; the worship of God is completed, and the service 
of God, — that is, work, the work of our calling,-—- 
begins. Do it with ail thy mîght, O man, for it is the 
business whîch thy Father hath given thee to do. Do 
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it wîth ail thy might ; for thou must work the work 
of Him that sent thee while it is daj; the nîght 
cometh when no man can work. Thou art to be in thy 
work a /u/w/tt^ç 0€ov, — copyist, imitator of God. Now 
whatever God does, He does perfectly. If it be but 
the création of a leaf or a flower, it îs done in such a 
manner as that the most minute and microscopic ex« 
aminatîon only serves to bring out fresh beauties. 
Strive to do thy work in such a manner. Let it be 
thy earnest efibrt, that he who looks into it shall find 
no flaw. Let the thing not only be done, but be done 
gracefully and omamentally, as far as may be. It is a 
great and precious thought that God may be pleased 
by service done with the whole soûl, and with strict 
punctuality and conscîentiousness. 

Thirdly. The âge of man passes on, and real trials 
hâve to be grappled with, jvhen life is mQunting now 
to its noontide. Narrow circumstancea, sîckness, be- 
reavement, — the manifold snares of the great world, 
the lures of ambition, or sensuality, or covetousness, — 
beset the man on ail sides. Thèse great trials of faith 
and patience find themselves represented in miniature 
in the little crosses, ruggednesses, unpieasant collisions 
of one day's walk. Temptations in the beat of con- 
versation to overstate thîngs, or to use acrimonious 
language, or to throw out (for the sake of amusement) 
words bordering on the profane, — temptations to loso 
one's temper, — to indulge appetite in eating, — to resign 
onesclf to calls of ease and sloth, or to harbour thoughta 
of impurity ; — ail this is the miniature crucible, în 
which day by day the faith and patience of God*s 
children are tried and approved. Often the noontide 
Bun waxes hot upon them. The bright promise of the 
\noming îs overolouded. There are fightings without^ 
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and fears within, oppositions, vexations, annoyances, 
anxieties, appréhensions. It is painful to thwart natural 
inclinations, as a Christian must do several times in 
each day : it is called in Scripture " crucifixion of tho 
flesh ;" and crucifixion cannot but be painful. But com- 
fort thee, faithful soûl % — the night is coming, when, 
if thou wilt endure patiently at présent, the fever-fit of 
passion, or excitement, or anxiety shall hâve wom oflT, 
and the Saviour shall fold thee under His wing, and 
thou shalt sit down under His shadow with great 
delight. 

" Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length ît ringeth to Evesâong.'' 

So sang the Fathers of the Eeformatîon in a time of 
sore distress, when the fires of persécution raged fiercely 
around them, and God's Truth in their persons waa 
hated, hunted down, and trodden under foot. A sweet 
strain, and which well may hâve nerved a Christian 
man to dare and do ail things. Fîerce glows the 
noontide sun of persécution ; but man's power has a 
limit ; and suffering, however protracted, must hâve a 
limit, and even martyrdom itself is but light affliction, 
when set in the balance against ^ the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God.'- And as at the close 
of the most wearisome day is heard the nniusical 
tinkling bell, which calls Christians to Prayer, and the 
Ev^isong îs poured forth at the Saviour's feet, and He 
bestows His vesper blessing " ère repose our spirits 
seal,'' — so it shall be yet a little while, and then we 
shall hear His voice calling us to His Bosom with a 
* Corne, ye blessed," and shall answer in accents of 
well-grounded hope and lofly praîse, and shall share the 
rest of those who sleep in Jésus, 
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Well, the prospect of the evening hour of communion 
with God may equally serve to nerve us to a manful 
endurance. A holy calm will ho ver round that evening 
hour, — lîght and music will then break out upon the 
soûl, if the testimony of conscience be such, that upon 
the wholeVe can rejoîce in it. Hâve I endured to-day 
in the hour of temptatioh î hâve I worshipped God in 
my aloset ? served Him in my work ? obeyed Him in 
my trials î If not altogether as might be wished, still 
perhaps a shade better than yesterday, — at ail events, 
there is His boundless Love in Christ ; waiting to bless 
me without money, and without price, and to blot out 
ail transgressions. So, saith the Lord of the Vineyard, 
"call the labourer and give him his hire." Let his 
hire be the peace whîch passeth undèrstanding, which 
the world can neîther give nor take away. Let him be 
sealed with the Saviour's Blessing,'ànd sleep under His 
wing. 

Lastly, Death ; — It is an old taie, how Death is 
miniatured in sleep. Both are a lying down shrouded 
in a darkened chamber, where the stir of life is hushed, 
and the light of life does not penetrate. And from 
both there shall be an awakening ; — for " I believe in the 
Résurrection of the Body." I believe that, as the stir 
in the house begins again with the dawn,^so, when 
the présent economy shall hâve run its course, those 
dreary abodes which the cypress and the yew over- 
ehadow, shall be peopled with life, and resound with 
Hallelujahs. 

Such is the analogy between Human Life and the day, 
which results from the fact that one is the rudiment of 
the other. Now let us avail ourselves of this fact in the 
conduct of our spiritual life. In place of that constant 
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reaching forward into the future of Time whîch cha- 
racterizes the natural . man, let us dévote ouraelves to 
doing in the faith and fear of God the duties which call 
for immédiate discharge, and to meeting in His strength 
the temptations which. to-day are imminent, Let our 
horizon of forethought and care in things spiritual, as 
well as in things natural, be nightfa,ll. To coin afresh 
an old proverb, which is, homely to vulgarity, — a 
coinage, by whîch it would gain much in moral value, 
a« well as in gracefulness,— " Let us take care of the 
days ; and the years will.take care of themselves." 

Buty alas ! in the minds of many readers there rises 
up the discouraging'thought, so paralysîng to eflfort, 
that already numerous dayjs hâve dropped away into the 
gulf of unreclaimed possibilities, like the autumn leaves 
of trees which grow on the;brink of a deep and dark 
ravine ; and that on each of them, even though they 
hâve been spent in secular activities, and in eager run 
nîng to and fro in quest of worldly wealth or worldly 
distinction, mîght be inscribed (like oracles upon the 
Sibylline leaves) the motto which poor Hugh Grotius 
deemed appropriate to his whole life : " I hâve wasted 
my life in laboriously doing nothing at ail." Nothing 
hâve we done for God in thoso days, nothing in the 
work of our salvatîon ; and ail beside that man can do 
is vanity. Be it so. But the Gospel, the Good News 
from Heaven, is not withouî; hope for us, nor without 
that which is inséparable from hope, a new spring of 
energy. Although in the System of the Natural Life 
of man, Time past can never be recalled, there is such 
a thing in the Economy of ^Grace as " redeeming the 
time." When our works are done with a full faith in 
the pardoning, restoring Love of Christ, with an ardent 
enthusiaetic désire to please Him, and yield Him ail the 
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little misérable trîbute that we can, — ir lien oonscîousnesa 
of past &lls and neglected opportunîties Teâovbles our 
enei^, — ^wben, like Peter, plungîng înto the water to 
meet hîs Lord, we bum with désire to show Hîm that 
we love Hîm more than those, who bave not wonnded 
Him so deeply, — tben în those days of vîgorous Chris- 
tian impulse we redeem tbe time, and Grod restores to us 
the years wbich tbe locust of self-indulgenee or irr^i- 
gious toîl bas eaten. 

Lifb up, tben, tbe baods that bang down, and tbe 
feeble knees! 6od gives us more dajs still, — ^ghres 
them surel j that tbej maj be redeemed, not that tbey 
may foUow tbeir predeeessors into the dark ravine of 
unreclaimed opportunities. If fie ligbtens our darkness 
once again, a firesh dawn to-morrow will suffuse itself 
over the Êice of Nature. My reader, wby should it not 
be a dawn of spiritual life, and hope, and enei^ in tby 
breast, — a dawn wbi(^ sball sbine m<Mre and more unto 
the perfect day, — ^the day of consummated holiness and 
endless enjoyment % 



CHAPTER n. 

ON UNITT OF JBFFOBT IN TCE SEBYICE OF GOIX 

'* Th(m art canfid and tfoubled about many tkmgs ; hntt one 
iMng M needful,^ — ^Luks x. 41, 4â. 

What a depth îs there, combined with what a simpli* 
lity, in the words of Our Blessed Lord ! On a very 
fair and bright day, we sometîmes see tbe sea at tbe 
distance of a few boat's-lengths from the sbore 
«o perfectly dear, that we can literally oount thd 
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pebbles at the bottom. If we were to throw ourselvea 
out of the boat, m 9 should find that we were strangely 
deceived as to the depth of that water. Its crystal 
cleamuss has made us think it much shallower than in 
truth it îs, and we should find ourselves, to our 
surprise, far out of our depth in it, So it is wlth the 
maxîms of Holy Soripture in gênerai ; but specîally 
with those gracions sayings, which fell from the lips of 
the Incarnate Wisdom. So simple that a child can 
understand them, they are at the same time so profound, 
that the intellect of the most highly gifted and high- 
ly eultivated philosopher cannot fathom them. The 
princîples asserted in them, while they are perfectly 
plain and intelligible, admit of an infinité variety of 
applications to the conduct of life ; applications which 
the spiritual mind is instructed by God to make for 
itself. 

One great secret of success in the Christian warfare 
is quietness of mind. Without interior peace^ there îs 
no such thîng as true Religion. The peace, which by 
simple faîth in Christ the conscience obtains, is the first 
step in Sanctification. Ail Christian virtue is built 
upon that foundation, — ^**Therefore being justified by 
faîth, we hâve peace with God through our Lord Jésus 
Christ." And still through our whole course, Christ's 
Blood of Atonement and His Life of perfect Eighteous- 
ness are the great fountains of peace which travel with 
us, just as the stream, which fiowed from the smitten 
Rock, folio wed Israël inthepîlgrimage. But, if we are 
to hâve success in the pursuît of holîness and in meet- 
ing our spiritual foes, there must be peace not only in 
the consciousness of our acceptance, but peace also in 
effort and endeavour. The area of holiness is a very 
wîde area; and by attempting to fill it at once, wema^ 
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overtax our resources, waste our strength, and throw 
ourselves out of ■ heart. ' 

We will, therefore, in this Chapter offer some re» 
marks on the.principle of spiritual policy which we 
should adopt, if we désire successfuily to meet that dis- 
couragement which results from distraction of mind. 
The principle is thus given us by Our Blessed Lord,— 
"Onething is needful." And this, among various other 
applications of it, ail eqtially wholesome and wise, we 
interpret to mean, — " Let there be one idea at the foun- 
dation of your spiritual character, round which that 
character forms itself : let one single principle be the 
foundation of ail your obédience to God's command- 
ments. You will never succeed, while you are paying 
equal attention at one and the same time to every dé- 
partaient oî the Divine Law." A spéculative difficulty 
will perhaps be felt hère, which it is well to encounter 
at the outset. 

Are we not bound, it may be asked, to strive after 
the fiilfilment of ail God's commandments ? Doesnot 
the holy Psalraist say, " Then shall I not be ashamed, 
when r hâve respect unto aZ/ Thy commandments ? " 
If therefore any one should ad vise us to fasten our atteu- 
tion principally upon one of thèse commandrnents, is 
he not relaxing the stringency of the Divine Law, and 
Imposing upon us a single obligation, where God haa 
imposed upon us many t This reasoning is very plau» 
sible, but not really sound. 

The heathen philosopher, Ariatotle, speaking of mère 
natural virtues, points out that they are so linked to- 
gether, that if a man possessed one virtue in absolute 
perfection, he must perforée possess the rest. And a 
similar remark may be made respecting the grâces of 
the Christian character. They hang together more or 
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lessy and one draws another in ils train. We may see 
an instance of this in St. Paul's ipspired panegyrio on 
Charity. Read carefuUy through ail the features of 
Charity, which he portrays in that grand chapter, and 
you will find yourself often crying out, " Why, this is 
not charity at ail, which he is describing, but some 
other grâce, to which we give a distinct name." For 
instance, " Charity is not puflTed up." This seems rather 
an attribute of Humility than of Charity. Again ; 
*^ Charity doth not behave itself unseemly ; " i. e. shows 
taste and tact in fîner points of conduct. This sonnds 
rather like Courtesy than like Charity. But yet the 
inspired Apostle is not wandering from hîs point. 
Love has the closest connexion with humility and cour- 
tesy, so that perfect love can never exîst without either. 
Every breach of love in the world is due more or less 
to pride. Whence come ail wranglings, jars, and dis- 
cords, but from a secret feeling that a certain precedence 
and certain rights are our due, and a détermination al- 
ways to stand upon those rights, and never to waîve 
that precedence ? Strike at the root of this feeling in 
the heart, and you strike at the root of every quarrel ; 
or, in other words, secure humility in any mind of man, 
and you secure love, at least on its négative side. The 
case is the sarae with courtesy, Perfect love would 
involve perfect courtesy, that is to say, a nice sensé of 
propriety in our intercourse with others, and a delicacy 
of feeling towards them. So far as any one is defectiva 
in this perfect courtesy, he wants one of the fiuer fea- 
tures of love. 

Again ; it is the law of the natural characters of ail 
of us that one particular feature or class of features 
stands out prominently, and gives its complexion to 
the whole character. We may be quite sure that our 
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spiritual characters will form themselTes in the same 
way. They will hâve a perrading colcmr, thej will 
manifest a partieular leaning, whether we wish it or 
not. Our minds are so oonstitated tfaat each feature 
of them cannot be equallj developed. Nor indeed is it 
consistent with Grod's design in r^ard to His Qiurch 
that it should be so. Tfaat design indudes Tarietj of 
mind. As each stone has its place in an arch, and no 
one stone will fit into the place of another, so the mind 
of each Christian, inth its varions moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, has its peculiar place and its ap- 
propriate functions in the vast Temple of the Church 
of Christ. 

St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John^ were equally good 
Christîans ; but the mind of the first did not adapt it- 
self easily to the evangelizati(m of the Gentiles ; that 
of the second w as not contemplative ; that of the third 
had no high gifts of administration and rule, though it 
was endowed with a marvellous insight. It is the 
Lord's design now, as it was then, that His différent 
servants should exhibit différent grâces of the Christian 
character ; and we shall do well in framing our minds 
to the holiness whîch He requires, to frame them with 
référence to His design, and with the eye constantly 
fixed upon it. 

But again ; and this has a most important bearing 
on the question at issue ; — ail growth proceeds upon 
the principle which we are recommending. Natural 
growth means the gathering together of particles of 
matter round a single nucleus, which nucleus appro- 
priâtes and assimilâtes those particles. If we take a 
«mail fragment of the blossom of a flower, and examine 
it with a powerful microscope, we shall see that it 
consists of a séries of colour-cells, ranged in perfèct 
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ordcr, (like the cells in a honeycomb, or the stones in a 
tessellated pavement,) which eontaîn the pigment of 
the flower. Origînally there iras but one single cell, 
containing the vital principle of the whole flower ; but 
,w the germ was fed by the dews and rains of heaven, 
and by the moisture of the earth, it gathered to itself 
particles from the éléments which surrounded it, and 
giudually formed a neighbour cell, and then another, 
and another, until the whole resulted at length in this 
magnificent mosaic of cells, iso far superior to any 
pavement which King Solomon had in his palace, or 
even in hîs temple. Well, spiritual growth proceeda 
by the same rule as natural ; it is for the most part a 
development out of one sentiment, an accretion round 
the nucleus of one idea. It is our part to watch this 
law of our minds, and to endeavour by prayer and 
forethought, and wise effort, to turn it to account. 

Now, practîcally, how is this to be ? 

1. There can be no doubt that the besettîng sîn 
or fault, if any one is prominent, should be the iîrst 
quarter in which the Christian should turn his 
thoughts, and prayers, and efforts. His particular 
shortcoming is an indication by God in what part of 
the fteld his work lies. Having ascertained, then, his 
besetting sin (and we gave directions for doîng this in 
a preceding Chapter), let him set himself as his main 
business, dismissing other matters for the présent, 
however interestîng to his curiosity, or attractive to his 
tastes, to adopt a course of life wholly contrary to it in 
thought, Word, and deed. Let the main ténor of his 
life be a continuai prayer and struggle in God's 
strength against thîs one sin. And he will fînd ère 
long that other grâces are formîng in his mind, besides 
that which he has set himself specially to cultivât^. 
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Thîs perhaps may be the explanation of the pheno 
menon, which puizles us in many Scripture characters, 
— ^that they fail signally in the very grâce which they 
most especially illustrate. The truth may be, that 
this was originally the very weak point of their 
character, — that Moses, for example, was by nature 
impatient and irritable; but that waging spécial war 
against this sin, he became by grâce the meekest of 
inen, though nature broke out. again when he was tried 
with unusua] severity at Meribah. 

At ail events it is certain that "the one thing 
needful " for those beset with any moral and spiritual 
infîrmity, is to rid themselves of it, rooting it, as far as 
possible, out of their hearts, with loathing and abhor- 
rence. Until this is achieved, there is no business for 
them of equal importance. 

2. But supposing that, on a survey of our character, 
it should not appear thàt any one fault or sin bas a 
greater prominence than another, (though this will 
rarely be the case,) we may then set ourselves to 
choose, according to our own inclinations, some broad 
Scriptural principle which may be made the foundation 
of our whole spiritual character. We may dévote our 
life, or at ail events some period of it, to the cuMva- 
tion and illustration of one particular grâce. Let me 
give one or two examples. • " Hallowed be thy Name," 
is the earliest pétition of the Lord's Prayer. We 
conclude that the hallowing of the Name of God is the 
object which should lie nearest to the heart of a true 
Christian. Now let us take this to ourselves as our 
rule of life, — dévote ourselves steadily, for a longer oi 
shorter period, to the fulfilment of this duty as the 
" one thing needful.' Let us set ourselves te hallow 
God's Word by never introducing it lightly in conver» 
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sation, or using it to point a jest however innocent, 
and by always lifting up our heart for divine illunai 
nation while we read it, thus practically placing a 
diâerence between it and other books. Let us set 
ourselves to hallow the congrégation of Christ's Church, 
by never joining in Public Wbrship without oalling 
seriously to mind that He is in the midst of us. Let 
us set ourselves to hallow God-s Temple j which is our 
body, by thinking much of the consécration which it 
(no less than the soul).has réceived in Baptism, and 
by carefully separating it, by means of abstinence, if 
need be, from ail approaches to impurity. And. fînally 
let us set ourselves to counteract in our own minds the 
mischief, incident to a controversial âge, of discussing 
religions subjects of the gravest moment with a certain 
flippant fluency. The practice of interlarding conver- 
sation with oaths is now happily almost extinct ; but 
the levity and irrévérence which gave rîse to it may 
show itself in other forms, and oflben does show itself 
even among religions people. We may bandy the 
Sacred Name about in a theological argument, and 
discuss topics, into which angels fear to intrude, in 
the rash and hasty way in which Uzzah handled the 
ark, and with as little awe upon our spirits. Other 
détails in the application of the principle will suggest 
themselves, into which I need not enter. 

Or we might attempt to make poverty of spirit — 
the subject of the first Béatitude — the leading thought 
of our religions character. We might set ourselves 
to cultivate thîs grâce as the " one thing needful," by 
meditatîng frequently on our misery and wretchedness, 
on our shameful and nu mérous falls, on the repeated 
failure of our resolutions, on th^ subtle and powerful 
enemies, by which we are surrounded, watched and 
opposed, and on the far greater progress in grâce which 
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others hare made, wîth advantages mucL inferior U 
our own. Also, by welcoming humilîatioiis, and mor» 
tîfîcations of our vanity, whether great or small^ and 
blessîng God for them, as bitter but T^holesome medi 
cines, suitable to our malady. By frankly coufessîng 
to our întimate friends, where it can be doue discreetly 
and wîthout risk of harm to them, the more flagrant 
eyils of our life, with an entire willingness to lie as low 
in their eyes as we do in God's. By constantly calling 
to mind and acknowledging before God that as for the 
gifks which we hold of Him, tfaey are but gifts, and 
entail responsibilîties without giving any cause for 
glorying ; and that the grâce whîch is in us %% grâce, 
that is, free favour shown to the undeserring, and 
that our very correspondance t») grâce cornes of thîs 
free favour, and not of any good thing which dwelieth 
in us. 

Having chosen ourprînciple, whatever it be, it will 
be part of the business of every moming to anticipate 
the occasions on which it may be brought into exercise, 
and to seek the help of Our Lord, that we may be 
faithful when those occasions arîse ; and it will be part 
of the business of every evening to examine our con- 
sciences in référence to this one needful thing, and 
ascertain by a searching inquiry how the resolution has 
been kept. 

It wiil be well to say, in conclusion, one word of 
advîce as to the sort of principle which it is désirable to 
choose for the purpose of building upon it a holy life. 
Choose not, then, too narrow a principle, — by which I 
mean one whîch gives no scope for exercise or trial, ex- 
cept on rare occasions. Suppose, for example, that 
submission to the will of God under the loss of friends 
were chosen as the principle. There is not hère room 
enough for every-day praotice. Bereavement, much aa 
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it behoves us to conduct ourselves weil ^hen it doea 
eome, is of rare occurrence 

On tlie other hand, too broad a principle will destroy 
the unity of ai m and endeavour, which îs recommended. 
Too broad a principle is in &ct more principles than 
one, and so defeats the end. For which reason, if the 
principle fixed upon be very broad, it will be wise to 
narrow it a little in the earlier stages of the spiritual 
life, that our attention may not be distracted and our 
résolve enfeebled, by multiplîcity of détail. Not of 
course that we may excuse ourselves from the obligar 
tion of any part of God's Law ; but that unity of effort 
in striving after its observance, the setting before us 
one thing as for the time supremely needful, is the true 
secret of keeping it at ail. 

Finally, choose a principle to which your mind is 
naturally drawn when in a right frame. We are ail 
attracted by différent lines of thought in religion, and 
no man has a right to impose upon his neighbour his 
own line. If you read the Scrîptures daily with prayer, 
simplicity, and thoughtiulness, it cannot fail that some 
of the thoughts which arîse upon them will be made to 
breathe and bum in your heart. So came home the 
words of Jésus to the disciples on the road to Emmaus, 
while He talked with them by the way, and while He 
opened to them the Scriptures. Consider, when you 
receive thèse inspirations, whether they may not be 
gi ven for some spécial purpose ; whether they may not 
take shape in some definite practical résolve. 

We hâve poînted out one method of obviating those 
distractions which are so baffling to Christian progress, 
and we will end by a gênerai counsel to cultivate quiet* 
ness of mind in ail other ways as well as in this. 
Never shall we attain to holiness, so long as we are 
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earefîil and troubled about manj things. Cares and 
anxieties, even of a spiritual character, must be thrown 
upon God ; the mind must be abàolutely ùnburdened of 
them ; and we must leave our Fatber to provide for 
them/when the ueed arises. . If business presses, one 
thing must be done at a time, well rather than rapidly, 
and/whatsoever affair is net immediately imminent, must 
be )efl to settle itself as best it may. Scruples of con* 
science, those great foes of progress, must be overcome 
by taking a healthy and manly view of the duties of 
religion, by iixing our mînds upon its great essentiaLs, 
and sometimes by communicating the case to a discreet 
and pious adviser. But sins, — ^actual and humbling 
£ills, — ^may not thèse legitimately distress and barass 
the mind, and make the hands hang down, and palsy 
the knees % No ; not if the true policy in such cases 
is rîghtly understood. Take the fall as another im- 
pressive lesson of the utter vanity of self-reliance, and 
the uttter depravity of thy own nature. Go straight 
to the Good Physician, whose doors are always bpen, 
and ask Him to heal thy guilt with His Blood, thy ûdl- 
en will with His Grâce. Never did petitionér apply 
to Ilim for bodily healing who failed to obtain it. Is it 
oonceivable that He will be less gracious, when we come 
to Him to sue for the.supply of our spiritual wantsi 
Who put it into our hearts to sue % Who draws us to 
His footstool % Who but Himself ? And will Hereject 
the prayer of His own instigation ? 

" How shall our Divine Shepherd, who followed 
aller His lost sheep for three and thirty years with 
loud and bitter cries through that painful and thorny 
way, whercin He spilt His heart's blood and laid 
down His life, — how shall He refuse to tum His 
quickening glance upon the poor sheep which now follow 
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Him with a désire, though sometimes faint and feeble, 
tô obey Him? If He ceased not to search most 
diligently for the blind and deaf sinner, the lost pièce of 
money of the Gospel, till He found Him ; can He aban 
don one, who, like a lost sheep, cries and calls piteously 
upon his Shepherd ? If the Lord knocks oontinually at 
the heart of man, desiring to enter in and sup there, 
and to communîcate to it His gîfts, who can believe that 
when that. heart opens and invites Him to enter, He will 
tum a deaf ear to the invitation, and refuse to corne 
in*?" 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE WAT IN" WHICH WE SHOULD 8EEK TO 

EDIFT OTHEES. 

** Lei your light so shine before men^ that they may see your 
good worksy and gloHfy your Father lohich is in heavenj*^-^ 
Hatt. V. 15. 

NoTHiNo is a more sure and regular indication of the 
birth of true religion in the heart, than the présence 
there of a désire to do good. Désire to do good is " the 
spot of God's chlldren," — ^the spot .whîch the inward 
opération of His Grâce throws out upon the surface of 
the moral constitution. No devout man ever lacked 
altogether this uniform mark of a devout mind. For 
did not Our Lord go about doing good ? And is He 
not our great Exemplar? And must not Christian 
men seek in some way or other to do good, if they 

^ The Spiritual Combat, chap. iiL 
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would at ail conform themselves to this Exemplar t 
Such is the implicit reasoning of every mmd, almost on 
the first moment of its taking up earnestly with Per- 
sonal Religion. Ând who shall fînd a flaw in it^ or say 
it is incorrect ? 

Yet this désire, from not beîng always directed in the 
t'ight channel, has led good men into mistakes, which 
haye not only laid waste their own spiritual life, and 
corrupted the fountains of piety within them, but hâve 
also rent the seamless vest of Christ, and introduced 
ischism into that Jérusalem, which was orîginally built 
as a city that is at unity in itself. Instances of the 
latter resuit are unhappily of fréquent occurrence 
among the middle and lower classes of this country. 
A man hitherto licentious, or at ail events utterly 
thoughtless and godless, receives his first religions 
impressions from some sermon which he has casually 
heard, or some startling dîspensation of God*s Pro- 
vidence. The religious instinct is newly created in him, 
and opérâtes (partly from its very strangeness to the 
man's ordinary habits) with wonderful freshness and 
vigour. Unhappily for him, neither he, nor any one 
else who has influence with him, perceives that this 
instinct needs guidance. It is a strong motive power, 
like steam in the natural world, and like steam it may 
produœ an explosiçn and do mischief as weli as convey 
passengers along a road or across an océan. Unguided, 
and abandoned to its natural opération, it too oflen 
does the former. The man feels, (and remember that 
it is part of the instinct of Grâce within him that he 
should feel,) "I must do good to my neighbours." 
Then comes in the fallacy,-*-the fundam entai mîstake, 
—that this good can be donc in no other way than by 
preaching, or, in other words, by direct religious ad 
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monition, designed and intended to edify. Our Lord 
preached ; and before He ascended, He said, " Go ye 
and preach : " accord ingly the Apostles preached : St. 
Paul preached ; and why, this new couvert thinks, 
should no.t he % So preach he wiU ; and if his circum- 
stances are such that he cannot preach in the church, 
he will preach in a meeting-house, and become a lîttle 
focus at once of spiritual, or I should rather say 
fanatical, excitements and parochial discontents. So he 
gets together his knot of disciples, and the plain brick 
building of studied ugliness is reared, and the good old 
church, with its solemn and révérend services and un- 
exciting doctrine, is forsaken by some who indeed never 
yielded to ît any rational or intelligent allegiance, and 
the schismatic begins, as he conceives, to edify. Now 
it is qui te clear that this resuit is wrong ; as clear as 
that the main motive which led to it is good. We are 
driven, therefore, Jto infer that there has been some mis- 
take as to the true method of edifying others, which has 
vitiated the conclusion. 

Let us examine in this Chapter the nature of tho 
duty of édification, and ask how it is to be fulfilled by 
persons in gênerai. 

The fundamental passage, on which the duty of 
Edification is built, is found in the fiflh chapter of 
St. Matthew, — " Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven." It should be remarked, in 
référence to this text, that the Sermon on the Mount, 
from which it is taken, is a perfect code of Christian 
Duty.; so that nothing can claim to be a gênerai duty, 
binding on ail disciples, but what can find and show you 
its place in that Sermon. I say binding on ail disciples ; 
for to. the disciples, not exdusively to the Apostles, was 
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it spoken. And we may observe, in passing, that griev- 
oiis mistakes are occasionally made, by the indiscrimi- 
nate application to ail Christians, of what was said to the 
Apostles of Christ in their Apostolic characters. Thus, 
the words, " Go ye into ail the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every créature," are often ignorantly quoted, as 
if they made the literal and direct evangelization of the 
world the duty of every privaté Christian. Quite as 
reasonably might it be maintained that ail Christians 
hâve the power of remitting and retaining sins, because 
to the Eleven it was said, " Whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted ; and whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained." Those words were ad- 
dressed to a particular body of m en, raised up to per- 
form a particular work, whose gifts, qualifyîng them for 
this work, were peculiar, and died with them, never to 
revive ; while thèir functions are, in ail essential points, 
continued in the great Office of the Christian Ministry. 
The glorious Sermon on the Mount is of no such limited 
scope, but embraces within the compass of its require- 
ments the infant of days who was baptized yesterday, 
quite as much as the hearers who sat on the windy hill- 
side listening to it, and thrilled with the sweetness and 
the solemnity of the Divine Discourse. Hère, then, we 
are to seek for, and hence we are to gather, that duty 
of Edification which is incumbent upon a]l alike ; and 
thus it runs, — ^** Let your light shine before'men,'* 

It will be seen, by referring to the context, what is 
the précise force and significance of this precept. The 
temptàtion of the primitive disciples, who lived in the 
days when persécution was abroad, would be to wrap up 
in their own bosoms their Christian Profession, so that it 
should not transpire and involve them in trouble. Is it 
ttot enough, they would think, to believe in Christ with 
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my heart, without the confession of the lips, without 
apprising a scornful and malignant world of my con- 
victions 1 In reply to ail which corrupt reasonings, Our 
Lord tells them that it is unlawful for them in any way 
to hide or obscure their profession. Freèly allow it to 
transpire, says He, — for such is his sentiment, clothed 
in a modem dress^ — ye are the light of the world, and 
God has not kindled this light of grâce in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse génération, in order thàt it 
should be covered up or hid. " Men do not light a 
candie, and put it under a bushel, but on à candlestick, 
and it giveth light unto ail that are in the house. Let 
your liglît so shine before mén, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven." Now what is there in the passage, thus un- 
derstood, to prove that Christians gênerai ly are under 
the obligation of giving direct religious admonition to 
their neîghbours ? Edification by example, and not by 
admonition, is what the Lord is speaking of; for He 
says distinctly, " Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may," — ^not hear your good words, — but " 8ee 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven." Nor does He prescribe Edification by 
ezample for the sake of édification, He does not bid 
us do anything, which otherwise we would not hâve 
donc, for the sole purpose of edifying another man. 
He does not say, ** Strive to fix attention on your good 
Works, and to makethem arrest observation;" Hedoes 
not say, " Wave the light about, and flourish it in the 
air, and say to ail the world, Take notice, brother, hère 
is a light ; " but what He says' is simply, Aa/x^arco, Let 
it shine, Every light will and must shine as a mat- 
ter of course, and must enlîghten att that are in the 
ohamber, unless there is an intervening obstacle is the 
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way ; and what our Lord fbrbids, îs the placÎDg sudi 
an obstacle in the way through moral cowardioe and 
fear of man's censure. Christian, corne out and be 
seen ! No slinking there into a dusky corner, in orde^ 
that your world-opposed ways may escape a snecr. Let 
men see you evidently condacting yourself on super* 
natural principles, living above the world, quietly and 
imostentatiottsly serving God in your vocation. Be 
much in Communion with God ; strire to adom your 
profession with every graoe ; while at the same time 
you do not shun the world's eye or make the smallest 
compromise of principle. 

You see that ail this falls far short of, or rather is 
an entirely différent thing from, a gênerai exhortation 
lo edify by admonition. Without denying that, under 
certain circumstances, such admonition may be a part 
of our duty towards our neighbour, it is certain that 
(even under such circumstances) it îs a délicate and 
difficult task, and not without certain dangers for both 
parties concerned. 

It may be of use brieily to point out some of the 
dangers. 

First The relîgious admonition of others, where we 
hâve no definite call to the work, proceeds upon an 
assumption of superiorîty in the person admonîsh* 
ing, the acting upon which is likely to develope and 
strengthen spiritual pride. Surely the assumption 
that I am better than the man whom I propose to 
admonish, might prove to be baseless, if I knew more. 
We are whoUy ignorant of another's inner life ; we 
can never look deeper than the outward appearance. 
He may be dry, and cold, and hard (to ail appearance), 
and irresponsivtf;to relîgious appeals; and yet it is 
possible that that irresponsiveness may come from 
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intenaîty of révérence, and from the fàct that, while 
mine is a shalio w character, his is a deep one. And this 
is certain, that I ain conscious of far more evil in my- 
self, than ever has transpired tomy knowledge as exist 
ing in him. Of course, the case is whoUy différent, if 
1 hâve a commission to instruct him, or if our relative 
positions in society, as in the case of master and ser- 
vant, teaeher and scholar, make it my duty to do so. 
The admocdtion then resta upozi the commission, or upon 
my position in Society, both which are quite indepen- 
dent of my own religions, attainmients. But wh^a I hâve 
nothing but those religions attainments to rest ît upon, 
I shouid surely be rather ohary of admonition than 
otherwiaei, unless it is a very clear case that my religious 
attainments are superior to his. 

Secondly. Such admonition is almost always a fiiil 
ure. The feeling that he is to be lectured, and that toc 
by one who caimot found any claim upon his position, 
generally sets a man's bristles up, and puts him at once 
into an attitude of hostilîty to truth, which drives out 
the litUe grâce that there may be in him. No ; if we 
wish (as every Christian must wish) to do good to 
others, iet us pave the way by little acts of help, kind- 
ness, and self sacrifice shown^ to our neighbour "when in 
in a difRculty, Let us live hard by him in such a man- 
ner that the most careless observer caniiot help observ- 
ing that we are conducting ourselves upon Christian 
prîndples. A time will come, perhaps, when he will 
say of us, under distress and convictions, '^ 1 believe 
that his religion is something more than talk ; for I bave 
seen his light shining before men \ and I shall go to him 
and ask his advioe." Then, acting on the same princi- 
ple which we bave hitherto observed towards him, we 

may give him ail the help we can in the way of a4vice, 
16 
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but stîU without parade, or pretence to more than we 
rcally know or bave felt, — ^witbout flashîng tbe lîgbt ic 
bis eyes. 

Tbirdly. The diffusion of spiritual feeling — its 
being allowed to corne abroad too freely (and it must 
more or less corne abroad in religious conversation) — is 
any thing but healthy for this délicate plant. If anj 
man questions this, I say, '^ Go and try." Take a very 
intimate and confidentàal friend ; and divulge freely to 
him, by letter or otherwise, vrhatare called your reli* 
gîous expériences, your feelings in prayer and médi- 
tation, your delight in certain parts of tlie Holy 
Scqiptures, and so forth. Of courae, admonition niay 
be given much short of this \ but yet such an effiision 
of the heart is the direction in which admonition is 
tending, for it al way s iînplies, and almost always 
expresses, something of spiritual ieeling in the ad- 
monisher. Well ; are y pu any the better for it, when 
it is done 1 Is prayer more or less easy, when you hâve 
thus unburdehed your heart % Has not the odour of 
dévotion lost something of its fragrance and freshness, 
by being allowed too freely to cmne abroad % It is sure 
to transpire any how, if you will simply let it alone ; 
but you cannot force vents for it, without doing it 
mischief. 

We hâte said enough tO'Counteract the mistaken no- 
tion pf the way in which the Edification of others should 
be carried .on,, and will just exhibitin condusion the 
positive sicje of this duty. . 

In a wprd, then, we are not so much to aim at the 
édification of others, as to aet a wholesome exàmple,and 
to see that there are no obsitructions in the way of our 
edifying.. 

lîesolveto know much of the inward life of Religioa 
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Cultivate îii every possible way a spirit of private 
dévotion. Détermine to know thepower of Pniyer, ae 
distinct from its form. Practise more and more in ail 
companies, and under ail circumstances, the tbought of 
the Présence of God. Seek more and more tothrow a 
spiritual meaning and signifîcaiioe înto jour pursuit; to 
do it more simply and éxelusively from the motiye of 
pleasing Gk>d, and less from ail other inotiTes. Try, by 
a holy intention, to give even to the more trîfling actions 
of the day a religions value. This vîll.be feeding the 
ligbt with oïl. ; ^ 

Then as to not obstructîng it. Never lower jour 
principles to the world's standard. Never let sin, ho\r- 
ever popnlar it may be, hâve any sanction or counte- 
nance from you, even by a smile. The manly confes- 
sion of Christ, when His cause is unpopular, îs made 
by Himself the condition of His coniessing us béfore 
men. If people find ont that we are eamestly religions, 
as they soon will, if the light îs shining, let us make 
them heartily welcome to the intelligence, and allow 
them to talk and criticîze as much as they please. And 
then, again, in order that the lights may shine without 
obstruction, in order that it may easily transpire what 
we are, we must be simple, and study simplicity. This 
is by no means so easy as it at first sight appears ; for 
in this highly artificial and prétentions âge ail Society 
is overlaid with nnmerous affectations. Detest affecta- 
tion, as the contrary of truth, and as hypocrisy on a 
small scale ; and allow yourself freely to be seen by 
those around you in your true colours. There is an 
affectation of indifférence to ail things, and of alack of 
gênerai sensibility, which is becoming very prévalent 
in this âge, and which is the sworn foe to ail simpli- 
city of character. The persons who labour under this 
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moral dîsorder prétend to hâve lost their ireshness 
of interest in every thing; for theui as they would 
hâve it believed, there is no surprise and no enthusîasm. 
Without assuming that they are reallj the unimpres- 
sionable créatures which they would make themselves 
out to be, we may wam thcm that the wilful dissem- 
bling of a gênerons émotion is the way to suppress it 
As Christians, we must eschew untruth in every form ; 
we must labour to seem just what we are, neither bet- 
ter nor worse. To be true to God and to the thought 
of His Preseï^ ail day long, and to let self occupy as 
little as possible of our thought-s ; to care much for 
His approval, and comparatively little for the impres- 
sion we are making on others; — to feed the inward 
light with cil, and then freely to allow it to shine, — this 
is the great secret of Edification. May He indoctrinate 
us into it, and dispose and enable us to illustrate it in 
our praotice ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN WHAT THE SPIRITUAL LIFE CONSISTS. 

*' And he opened hiê m<nUh^ and tauglU them, aaying^ JSlessed 
are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kinçdom of heaven» 
Blessed are they that moum : for ihey ehaU hé comfcrted, 
Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the eartk, 
Bleseed are tJtey which do hunier and thiret after righteotitness : 
for they shall hefUled» Bleated are the nterciful :for they ehall 
obtain tnercy* Èlessed are the pure in heart : for they shall eee 
God, Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall he ealled the 
ehUdren of God, Blessed are they which are persecuted for rigitt- 
eousness^ sake : for theirs is the kingdovn of heaven»^ — Matt. 
V. 2—10. 

It m&y seem somewhat singular, at or towards the end 
of a work, which has been devoted to the subjeot of 
Personal Beligion to gîve an answer to the question, 
" In what does the Spiritual Life consist ?" ITiis défi- 
nition, lyiug as it does at the foundation of the whole 
suhject, should bave been made, it would appear, rather 
at the outset than the close. To this I can only reply 
that, if not formally made hitherto, it has ail along 
been presupposed, implied, and ofben explicitly referred 
to ; and that it is far from useless at the close of any 
systematio course of teaching to bring out into fuU 
prominence the fundamental idea or ideas of the whole 
course, before iinally bidding adieu to the subject. This 
must be my justification for introducing this question 
at so late a period. 

In what then does the Scriptural Life consist î Unless 
the answer to this question is very clearly defined in 
our own minds, we shall assuredly never make any 
solîd attainment, but shall be always building and 
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unbuilding, " ever learning and never able to corne to 
the knowledge of the Truth," — ^and ail from a funda- 
mental blunder or confusedness of thought. 

First, then, by way of clearing away popular and 
prévalent errors, we may broadly assert thèse négative 
positions, that the Spiritual Life consists neither in 
ordinances, nor in actions, not yet, as some seem to 
imagine, in activities. Let not the assertion be rais- 
nnderstood. The Scriptural Life is closely connected 
with ordinances, actioiis, and activities, — but it no more 
stands in thèse thîngs — ^ît is fto more ordinance, or ac- 
tion or actîvity — than the life of a tree is the fruit of 
the tree, or the means for cultivating thé tree. 

1. It does not consist in Ordinances, many or few. 
It does not stand in many prayers, ejaculatory or stated, 
nor in hearing many Sermons, nor In studying many 
chapters of the Bible, nor in many acts of Public 
Worshîp, nor even in many Communions. Thèse are 
means, in God's Hand; of kindling the Spiritual Life 
in ÛiQ soûl of man, or means of feeding the âames when 
kindled ; but they are not the flame itself, they are not 
the life. It may be very^necessary for a fruit-tree, in 
order to its bearing fruit, that its roots should be stirred 
with the spade, ovêrlaid with the manure, moistened 
with the watering-pot ; but nothing oan be dearer 
than that the spade, the manuré, flnd the watering-pot 
are distinct things from the life of the tree. Yet so 
apt are we (at least in spiritual subjects) to confound 
means with ends, and to erect the means into an énd,— « 
an intellectual perplexity, indeed, but one which some- 
tîmes appears to me to bear a trace of the Fall, and to 
be due ultimateïy to the corruption of our nature, — 
that even religious pedple often find it hard to conceive 
of a devout lifô in the absence of on apparatus of orâî> 
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nances : whereas it is quLte clear that such might exist 
where, for some reason or other, the ordinances could 
not be had ; in which case God, who is îndependent of 
ordinances, would no doubt supply their virtue imme* 
diately to the sonl.. The whole System of Monasticism 
is an exaggeratîon of this fondamental error. Jf a man 
has once brought himself to believe that vital religion 
is not only muoh lielped by (which is true), but aetually 
stands in^ the study and méditation of God's Word, 
and stated acts of worsfaip, private and public,— of 
course it is only the logical sequen<îe from sudi a 
view that, dismissing secular afikirs altogether, and re- 
tiring from Society, he should abandon himself wholly 
to thèse exercises of Religion. But if, on the other 
hand, it is perceived and acknowledged that ordinances 
exist for the sake of living well, that is, devoutly and 
spiritually, it is then seen tobe a mistakeand an inver- 
sion of the reasonal^e method of proceeding to livefor 
Ordinances, which is predsely the principle of mon- 
astlc life« It is a very pregnant saying of our Blessed. 
Lord^s, '^ that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath." We may appLy it not merely 
to the observance of Sunday, but to ail those ordinances 
which the seventh day of rcst represents, and with 
which it is associàted in our minds. Thèse ordinances 
are made for you, not you for them» They are de- 
signed to bless your inner spirit with love, and joy, and 
peace ; not designed to be anirôn frame, aProcrustean 
bed, to the measure of which that inner spirit is pain* 
fully to cramp itself. Aocordingly, wherever Our Lord 
and His Apostles touch upon the essence and vitals of 
true religion, there is an ominous silence as to ordinance, 
however explicitly ordinances may be recommended in 
other connexions. The beginning of the Divine Ser- 
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mon on the Moant goes to the root <^ the matter, and 
answers the fondamental question, — ^^In what doea 
true religion stand 1 " Our Lord is there describing 
not the fumiture, food, and clothing of the Spiritual 
Life, but the verj lile itsel^ whieh is more than meat^ 
and the verj body*, whidi is more than rûment. 
And not a single Gràînance is mentîoned from beginning 
to end of the Béatitudes* Where St. Paul détails the 
fruits of the Spirît, the same ailenoe is observable. 
And his compendious and noble description of the 
kingdom of God in the human soûl runs thus : ^^ The 
kingdom of Grod is not méat and drink," — it stands not 
in outward institutions, but in interior affections, — 
*^ but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." 

2. The Spiritual Life does not consist in actions. 
The actions are the resuit, the fruit, but they are not 
the life of the tree. Yet how frequently, in the popular 
estimate of the subject, are the two confounded. fiow 
gladly would many accept this d^înition as pearfectlj 
adéquate, and as exhausting the subject—-'' The life of 
true religion is a life of nsefulness, full of good works 
and almsdeeds whioh are donc I " There is, of course, no 
question . that where the life of true religion exists, it 
produces thèse. '' Every good tree," says Our Lord, 
'' bringeth forth good fruit» But though the circula- 
tion of the sap secures the production of the fruits the 
fruit is not the same thing as the circulation of the sap» 
Minds which recoil from the idea of a life devoted 
exclusively to ordinances, are often apt to fall into this 
opposite crror. The sum and substance of true religion 
in their view is merely the going about doing good. 
If the good is donc, if the hungry are fed, the ignorant 
educated, the misérable relieved^ they look no deeper 
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noF ask anjthing more ; this they think is tnie, deep, 
practical religion. But suppose* the case of a nian, 
entirely destitute of resources and abilîties, labouring on 
perseveringl/ for the good of his fellow-creatures in a 
very humble sphère, yet blessed with no visible success, 
because he bas none of the instrumentality necessarj to 
secure success, — ^they might rather hesitate to put him 
on a level with the supporter, patron, and advocate of 
manj charities, whereas it is quîte conceivable that in 
the ejes of God he stands on a ùlt higher level. The 
tendency of our mind, whîch seeks every where 
for definite and tangible results, strongly inclines us 
to estimate character by outward usefulness. We take 
instinctively a hard external view of the fruits of the 
Spirit, looking at the thing done rather than at the 
mind of the doer. Whereas the Apostle Paul, in his 
enumeration of those fruits, does not mention a single 
action^ but merely a séries of tempers, — ^'Move, joy, 
p^ace, long'Suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, tempérance." 

3. We said,lastly, that the Spiritual Life does not con- 
csist in activities, that is, in intensified action. And we 
think the wamîng particularly needed in our own Church 
at the présent day. From one cause or another we hâve 
a great deal of religious activity among us. This activity, 
however^ îs by no means exclusively due to religion ; 
religion, îike every thing else, takes its colouring from 
the spirit of the âge. Now the spirit of the âge is to 
be stirring, to hâte and abolish sinécures, to let no man 
rest upon his oars. We ail of us catch something of 
this spirit, v/hich is about in the air just now, and our 
religion, Iike every other part of our character, takes a 
certain tone from it. We discover (what is awfully 
true) that th^re is a vast mass of misery and sin lying 
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at our very doors. So we sày, *^ Let us be busy, and 
mend matters to the best of our aHlity." The national 
genius hère oomes in to swell the tide of practîcal 
enthusiasm. We are alwajs indisposed to spécula- 
tion, alwajs prompt to action. Wliat an apparatus 
of phiianthropj has been created by the spirit oi 
religions enterprise, — ^spécial services, spécial sermons, 
schools of air sorts and for ail classes, refuges and re- 
formatories, hospitals and houses of mercy, meetings, 
addresses from platforms,— -like a forest of masts crowd- 
ing upon the ey e in some busy, noisy dock ! Religions 
people are working in eamest, and with gréât zest. 
And ahall 1 43ay that die zest is in some cases increased 
by the misérable controversîcs of the tîmes, on which 
we hâve fallen 1 I do really believe it is so. There 
are many worthy people, young men enterîng the 
Ministry more espedally, who hâve been sickened by 
controversies of religions' doctrines altogether. They 
are shocked by thé extravagances which they hâve wit- 
nessed on one side and the other ; and they cry ont 
with Pilaté, **What îs truthf** Then follows the 
mischievous inference, " The less we look into the spe» 
culative questions of religion altogether, the less we 
seek any definiteness of view on doctrinal subjects, the 
hapjpier will be our minds ànd the greater our useful- 
uess. Beligîon'has another siâe, the practioal; and to 
that side we will give our whole minds ; we will bury 
ourselves in our "«rork, and thank Ood there is énough 
of it to divert us effectually from spéculation." If this 
tendency should operate much more .extensively among 
us, we shall soon lose ail dogma, that is, ail précise 
statements of Christian doctrine, — and as Christian 
practice is no separàble thing from Christian doctrine^ 
but dépendent upon ît for its vitalîty, it may easily ba 
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coiicelved that we are approxîmating to, a very sad 
State of things. Positive sceptical tendeacîes operate 
in the same direction ; the insinuation of modem scep- 
tics being that the duties. of Christianity are its only 
es^ential part, and t)iaty if the fulfilmeut of thèse 
duties )>e secured, the end is answered ;> ids facts, — the 
Incarnation, Crucifixion,, and Besurxectîon, — need uot 
be supposed to be histprical éventa at ail, but may be 
relegated to the domain pfallegory, and looked upon as 
pious and edifying myths, Perplexed by thèse wickéd 
doubts, seeing that they are wicked, and yet unable 
satisfactorily to résolve therri,^there is many.aa ex 
cellent man now-a-days, who is taking refuge in his 
work, and feels that, wbile he i^ dobg ail the good in 
his power, his foot is planted upon an.impregnable rock, 
from which it cannot be Bcio\ted, Hence at this period 
of the religious history of our country more especially, 
the people pf God need to be warned that the Spiritual 
Life does not stand in j^ligious activities^ however in- 
t^se and fervent, but in something more intemàL 

II. In what then,-r-^h.is is ouc next point, — does it 
stand ] Our Lord and His Apostles give ono very 
unequivocal aqswer. " The kingdom of God," says 
Paul, ^^ is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." " GIving ail diligence," says Peter, as to the 
one thing needful, '^ add to your faith, virtue-; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, tempérance^ asxd 
to tempérance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to. godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity," It is the Master, however, who 
gives the fullest and most methodical description of the 
grâces which constitute: the Spiritual Life. And in 
this description we reopgnize three points, first, that 
the Spiritual Life is internai ; secondly, that it.is super* 
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natural; asuày thirâly, that it is developed amîd the 
trials and antagonisms of daily life. 

First ; it is internai. It oonsists in a séries of dis- 
positions inrrought in the heart by the power of the 
H0I7 Ghost. Any life^ thei'efore, which is not more or 
less interior, is oertainly not the life of the Spirit. Anj 
life which is so busy as to leave no room for médita- 
tion and devout aSeetion, any life which spends ail its 
énergies in external work, without ever ralljring or re- 
collecting itself at its source, is certaînly not the life of 
the Spirit. Any Martha's life, cumbered abont mneh 
serving, but neglectful of sitting at the feet of the 
Divine Master, is eertainly not the life of the Spirit. 
But we must say more. Not even are private religions 
exercises, independently of the mind with which they 
are performed, the life of the Spirit. Confession of sin, 
without a deep and humbling sensé of it, is not Spiritual 
Life. And what must we say of a deep and humbling 
sensé of it which does not literally take the outward 
form ôf confession ? We must say that with God it is 
confession, althoùgh the mouth may hâve uttered no 
sounds, and the mind framed no words. The askîng of 
God certain grâces, without a longing to be holier, is 
not Spiritual Life. And what of the longing to be 
holier^ if it should not find occasion to burst forth ih 
actual prayèr ? It is prç^yer in God^s eyes, and no 
prayer is so, whloh does not involve a movement of 
désire in- the heart. 

Secondly. The Spiriittal Life is supematuraL We 
are accustomed to confine this term merely to the 
sphère of the sensés ; we mean by the supernatural 
8uch an inversion of the order of nature, as is visible to 
the eye or ear. But there miracles of the inner, as 
well as of the buter man ; and the spiritual life is such 
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a miracle. There are heathen Tîrtues, which are qui te 
in the order of nature, quite on naturels level, and which 
nature, with the ordinary assistances of reason and the 
moral sensé, has produced. Aristides was just; and 
Alexander was gênerons ; and Diogenes was temperate ; 
and Pliny was amiable ; and Leonidas was brave. But 
poverty of spîrit, and meekness under insults and op- 
pressions, and the rejoîcing under persécutions, and the 
glory in tribulation, and the mourning over sin, thèse 
things belong to a différent system of thîngs altogether, 
— a System which reverses the order of nature in the 
heart of man. It is against nature to take a slight 
humbly, or to accept an înjury sweetly and gently. 
And because it is against nature, you mîght educate a 
heathen most carefully, and train him most diligently 
from hîs childhood upwards in ail good habits, and yet 
never bring him up to this point. This effect is due to 
a Power above nature, a certain thread let down înto 
the soûl from the Eisen Humanity of Christ, — "the 
power," as St. Paul calls it, '* which worketh in us," 
and which, on the day of Pentecost, descended to take 
up His abode in the Church. 

Thirdly. The Spiritual Life^ hy the very définition 
of it, is developed amid trial and antagoniam, We see 
this in several of t^e particulars. ** Blessed are the 
meek ; for they shall inherit the earth." Who are the 
meek 1 When is meekness seen t When is there scope 
for manifesting it ? There is no scope, cxcept in cîr- 
cumstances of irritation or provocation. There is no 
room for meekness in a hermitage, where the will can 
never be thwarted, and where there ares none of the jars 
and collisions of daîly life. There is no such thing as 
meekness without antagofiism, either from m en or eir- 
ouinstances. To feel kindly and philanthropically dis- 
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posed, when ail men speak well pf us, and no cross 
vord is thrown in our teeth, and no cross incident har- 
asses us, is not raeekness at ail, but natural benevolencei 
or, if 70U wili, natural amiabilîtj. " Blcssed are the 
merciful ; for they shall obtain mercj." Mercy is not 
merely goodness ; but goodnoss in the &ce of demerit. 
To relieve the deserving poor, or to relieve them with- 
out any remarkable indesert on their part, is not neces- 
sarilj to be mereifuL Mercj présupposes wrong d<HN 
against the agent, of which he mi^hi take advBOtage to 
punish us, but does not. Mercy is tpwards the unthank- 
fui and evil, and can only manifest itself lyhen it comes 
into collision with such. 

We make alsQ one more reinark, in casting our eye 
over thèse Béatitudes. The first of them is fundamen* 
tal, and pervades ail the grâces of the spiritual nian. 
It is alway s présent to his mind, and is more or less 
matured accord ing to his greater or less growth in grâce. 
"^ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is. the kin^ 
dom of heaven." To be beaten utterly eut of conoeit 
with one's own strengtli, goodness, and wisdora, to 
feel that apart from God's Grâce we are notiiing, can do 
nothing, — to be assured that our best résolves are like 
water or stubble, — ^to re-echo^ with the fuU and in- 
telligent consent of pur hearts, the Âpostle's confes» 
sion, *' I know that in me, that is, in my âesh, dwelleth 
no good thing," — ^to Write upon our old Baiture " In- 
corrigible," and to dépend with great simplicity upon 
Christ for ail things, — this is the giraoe which lies at 
the foundation of every other, and which is matured, 
and coufirmed, and deepened in us at every step in 
advance. 

Apply then, reader, the criteria, which you hâve 
iust heard, in the examination of your spiritual stat& 
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How far is your Christian life internali a thing hid with 
Christ in God, and to be manifested wh^i He shall ap- 
pear, — ^a thing of spiritual hopes, and fears, and joys, 
and aspirations ? How far is your heart the vineyard 
of God, fruitful unto Him of holy dispositions, and the 
diligent cultivation of which is your chief business, 
your one thing needful % How &r is it a little sanc- 
tuary of worship, screened from the outer world, where 
the light of a good and single intention aspires towards 
God continually, and sheds light upon ail that is in the 
house? 

Again; are we deluding ourselves with the ima- 
gination of possessiug certain grâces, simply because 
we hâve never been tried % Are we dreaming of a 
Spiritual Life, without an active manifestation of it ? 
Do we fancy ourselves contented because we are pros- 
pérons and happy ; or pure, because we are oonsti- 
tutionally cold; or forgiving, because we are never 
provoked ? or peaoemakers, because we love our own 
ease, and keep aloof from the aâairs of our fellow- 
men % 

And, lastly, if God indeed vouchsafes to us super- 
natural assistance, should not our virtues correspond to 
such aids, and hâve about them a supematural casti 
Shall we content ourselves with the cheap easy-going 
virtues of men of the world, — ^amiability, integrity, up- 
rightness, generosity? . Has not ouf Judge akeady 
asked us in Hîs Holy Word, " What do ye more than 
others % " And must we not expect Him to repeat the 
question for each of us individually, when we stand be- 
fore His judgment-seat at the great Day of Account 1 
Oh, may Ile stir within us now that spirit of holy ému- 
lation, that hunger and thirst afler righteousness, which 
He has promised not to disappoint, that, when He shall 
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appear, we may hâve confidence, and not be ashamed 
before Ilim at His comîng ! 



CHAPTER V. 

THAT OUB BTDBY OF GOD'8 TBtJTH MtJST BE WITH THB 

HEABT. 

^But even unio ihU day^ when Mosea i» read, Ihe vaXL is upon their 
heart Neverthdesa tohen U shall turn to theZwd, the vail ghaU 
he tahen away.^"* — 2 CoR. îîi. 16, 16. 

We purpose to employ our few remaining Chapters în 
giving certain dètached counsels, not falling under any 
of the heads which we had marked out for our argu- 
ment, and yet which seem needed în order to give it 
completeness. 

In the passage which stands at the head of this 
Ghapter, the intellectual blîndness of the Jews is 
traced up to the wrong state of their hearts. And it 
is distinctly sald that, when that state shall become 
rîght from having been wrong, — ^when the natîon*s 
heart, which has hitherto been averted froii Him, 
shall " tum to the Lord," — ^then the intellectual 
diffioulties connected with the réception of Christ shall 
vanish altogether, — " the vail shall be taken away.'' 
Indeed, even without this statement of the Apostle's, 
we could hâve gathered that this was the account to be 
given of Jewish unbelief. The miracles wrought by 
our Lord and His Apostles were so stupendous and 
overwhelming, and the agreement of His career with 
the Prédictions of Prophecy so close, that the convic- 
tions of that génération of Jews must hâve been 
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carried by force, had there not been a prédisposition 
in the heart not to belîeve. As soon, therefore, as 
this prédisposition shall be removed, says the Apostle 
in the passage before ns, they shall forthwith be con- 
vinced : " when theîr heart shall tum to the Lord, the 
vail shall be taken away." 

We shall make this passage the f ^undation of sorae 
remarks which hâve an important practical bearing on 
the spiritual life. 

Men are well aware, qui te independently of Religion, 
that the understanding is liable to be prejudiced by the 
heart. They hâve embodîed this truth, taught them 
by every day's expérience, in the old saw, " Love is 
blind," We are quite oonscious of being partial to 
the &ults and wealcnesses of those in whom our hearts 
are deeply interested. We should exclude from the 
trial of a man's cause both his warm friends and his 
bitter foes, because we account strong sympathies or 
antipathies prejudicial to the judgment And as, for 
the most part, we love ourselves better than other 
people, a man of fair mind would exclude himself from 
any share of an arbîtration in whicK he îs personally 
interested. But the proverb extends to our judgment 
of thîngs, quite as much as to our judgment of persons. 
Consider only this very common case in the expérience 
of ail of us. A man, in his cool moments, sees some 
practioe which requîres a momentary effort, — say, for 
the sake of illustration, carly rising, — ^to be healthful 
and expédient for him. Whîle he îs not underthe 
temptation, the practîce seems to bave àll arguments 
in its favour, nothing agaînst it ; but as soon as ever 
the will becomes bîassed towards a longer indulgence of 
sleep on a partîcular momîng, what a number of most 
bgenious arguments spring up in the mind for this 
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Icn^er sleep! In ihe raw and chilly moming, the 
question of early risîng seems to wear a whoUy new 
aspect, just as if a case at law, the détermination of 
whichy on its being simply stated, seemed a matter of 
common sensé, had been argued before us by a ver> 
plausible and specious advocate. In truth, it bas hçt&a 
so argued before us, and theadyoeate bas been our 
own will| propense to indolence, ayejrse to exertion. 
This is a very humble instance, but though humble, it 
is one which may corne home to ail, of the way in 
which the bîas of the will (or, in other words, the 
heart) afiects the view which the misd takes of any 
subject. In short, thé mlnd of maD,< — the faculty by 
which he discems Truth, — ^may be comj>ared to an eyo 
placed above a fumlng caldrou, which can see nothing 
clearly, because the vapours iptercept the vision. 
The heart is th^ • caldron, and senda up the vapours 
which distort the view. Now in seeking.to reform 
Human Nature^ the philosophers of antiquity either 
did not notice this fact, or (whloh ia the more probable 
hypothesîs) did not see how the diffîculty which it 
présents could be ^rmounted« At ail evepts^ by way 
of persuading men to virtue, they made their appcial to 
the understanding, and sought to carry their point by 
convincing the mind, Socrat^s, the fir^t and greatest 
of ail the ancient philosophers w.ho dealt witjb. i|iQr#l 
truth, adopted this method. He saw (and heve he waa 
right) that men were not so fallen, that their choral 
sensé made no response to Truth and Bef^n« And he 
thought (and hère he was grieyously mistaken) that 
Truth and Reason, if forced upon men powerfully 
and lumiuously, might hold their own agaiust fhe 
Btrength of passioiu He comiiienced, therefore, by 
irguing with ail those who encountered him, as to the 
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truth and reasoimbleness of tbeir ways of acting and 
thinking ; he called in question popular sentimenta 
and conduct, and pressed mea to défend them, if they 
conld, hj slieer aiq^ment, from whieh ail superfïuous 
words were to bé carefuUy excluded* If they eould 
not défend their own sentiments and oonduct| the 
implication was, of ooursei, that they must, as reason* 
able beingSy abandon them. As far as the understand- 
ing went, nothing eonid be more conclusive, nothing 
could more shut a man up to follow virtue, than did 
this metbod of Soerates's. But wbat if men do not, 
as notoriously they do not, oondude moral questions 
affecting Uiernselves, on th^ mère verdict of the 
understanding ? What if they set the will on the 
judgment-seat ? give him the power of summing up, 
and reviewing the arguments of the understanding; and 
finally act, not as they 8?e to be right, but as they 
wish to act, in moments of temptation ? Unless you 
oan rectify the will and its préposassions, you only 
argue before a comipted judge, and in the sentence the 
aliment goes for notiiîng. 

Qnristianity, in seeking to reform mankind, prooeeds 
on a method ^ntirely the reverse of this. It makes its 
first appearto the affections, which are the springs 
of the -will, and tbrotigh thcm clears and rectifies the 
understanding. 

Historicaliy, Christiahity commenoed thud. It com- 
menced with the career upcm E&rth of Our Lord Jésus 
Christ, — a career whidi, althoAgh He taught spiritual 
Truth, was by no means bne of an ordinary teacher. 
He was the gooid Shepherd, who came down from 
Heaven to seek the stray she^ in the wildemess of 
the world. No taie has so deep a pathos as the taie of 
this search after the lost sheep. It cost the Shepherd 
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everj spedes of hardshîp and eadnnmce ; it oost Him 
^ strong crjing and tears ; " it oost Him an agonj and 
blood-sweat ; it cost Him a most croel and shameful 
death upon the Cross. He went throngh it ail, not 
willingly only, but yriÛL the most joyful alaGrity, to 
serve and to save the sheep. He met with no retuni 
from mankind in gênerai, but calumnyy vitupération, 
exécration. Oflen He had no shelter at night^ (so 
inhospitable "was the world to Him,) and was obliged 
to stretch His limbs upon the Mount of Olives, under 
the canopy of the trees, exposed to the indemenc^ 
of the weather. But with infinité forbearance, and 
araaxÎDg condescensi(»i, He oontinaed His work of 
self^acrifice and love, knocking at the door, now of 
this heart, now of that, and waiting patîently for the 
response. He endured ail thii^ heroically, — ^became 
the very impersonation of heroio endurance, — for our 
sakes, that His Voiœ mîght win its way to our hearts. 
And what did this voice communioate ? What may 
be said to hâve been the main scope of Car Lord's 
teaching? Is not the summary of it to be found in 
that verse, ** God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but hâve etemal life 1 '' Did He 
not corne to reveal ^ the Father," whose name was so 
perpetually on His lips ? Did He not come to déclare 
the Father's Love, the Father's yearning compassion 
over every prodîgal child, the Father's infinité wiUing- 
ness to reçoive such child again to His home 1 Was 
not that Apostolic exhortation only a prolonging of 
the echoes of the Saviour's voice : " We pray y ou, as 
though God did beseech you by us, be ye reconciled to 
God t " Now we say that thèse facts, the faots of tbe 
life and sufTerings and teaching of Christ, lie at the 
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foundation of Christîanity, — that thèse are the impie* 
ments with which Chrîstianity M'orks, — that this is the 
method in which God approached men, with the view 
of achieving their reformation. He came not with an 
argument, though Apostles illustrated the Truth by 
argument ; He came not with a dogma, though the 
Christian Creed, when fuliy developed, embraoes many 
dogmas ; but He came with the pathos of self-dévoted, 
self-sacrificing Love. The Holy Gospels, which record 
the history of t^is coming, are the first, aild in every 
way the most important books, in the canon of the 
New Testament. Let any one read them with thor- 
ough simplicity fov the first time in hîs life; or if 
not for the first tîme, y et disenchanting himself, if he 
can do so, of the effect of familiarity with the contents ; 
and he cannot fail to be touched by them in a salutary 
way, especially by the conduding part of the great 
story. Aristotle teUs us that Tragedy, prea^ting as 
it does some example of virtue under stress of trial, 
purifies the passions, and dears them of their dregs. 
There is no such spécifie for the production of this 
effect, as the Tragedy of the Death of Christ. He 
who has been drawn by the Spirit of Grâce to look on 
that Tragedy, (and those who are not so drawn find 
nothing in it attractive,) has seen and sympathized 
with persecuted Groodness. And we do not believe 
that such an one will find any difiiculty in the doctrines 
of the Gospel, — that of the Atonement, for example,— 
when formally propounded. If he assaults that doctrine 
with his intellect in the first place, he will no doubt fall 
into endless perplexities on the subject. But let him 
approach it by the avenue of the heart, through the door 
of tiie affections and sympathies ; and ail its dîfficulty 
vmishes. 
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But not only did the hîstory of Christianity com- 
mence with an appeal to the hearts of men ; but this i& 
the order which Grâce observes in its work on each in 
dividual soûl. 

The Scripture says, " Witk the heart man believeth 
nnto righteousness." Justifying faith is certainly not 
a mère intellectual conviction of the truth. That there 
may be such a conviction, quite independentlj of 
justifying fàith, is plain from the fact that the evil 
spiHts confessed Our Lord to be thé Son of God, and 
from the explicit référence which St. James makes to 
this fact, when he tells us that ^ the devîls believe and 
tremble." We are driven, then, to Ae conclusion that 
justifying faith is an opération of the heart, and by 
conséquence of the will, involving a movement of tbe 
afi^tions towards the thing or the person which is the 
object of &ith. If any of God's threàtenings be the 
object, &ith takes the shape of fear, whidi ia an afieo- 
tion. If any of His promises be the object, faith takes 
the shape of Hope, which also is an afièction; and 
if Christ be the object of faith, ît then takes the 
shape of ttust or love. Any how, it is well. for us 
to understand that lihe mère satisfaction derived by 
the mind from extemal evidence,*-«the comfort of oon> 
duding, afber a balance of arguments on either side, 
that Christianity is of God, — though it may be a very 
useful auxiliary to vital belief, has nothing to do with 
the essence of that belief. In air such belief there ia 
a movement of the heart as the fundamental process, 
although it is quite true that, as the resuit of this mov^ 
ment, the mind is subsequently enlight^ied. 

AU this will be readily admitted, so far as the ear- 
liest step in the Chrîstlan Life is conoerned ; but we 
doubt whether it is suflicientiy considered that every 
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ibrward step in that life must be made ou the same 
prinoîple as the first. We belîeve that every move» 
ment of Grâce, as well as the first movement, is an 
impulse of the heart. It is qui te as true to say, " with 
the heart man is edified," as it is to say, " with the 
heart man believeth." For there is no true édification 
witbout &ith ; and ail growth in grâce résolves itself 
into a growth of faitb. 

Now let us somewhat expand and practîcally de- 
relope this truth, that édification is through the heart, 
and not through the mind. Let us mark what bearings 
it has on the conduct of the spiritual life. 

(1) Observe that testimony is borne to it by the 
uni versai expérience of Christians. What is that im- 
palpable something, which if an înferior Sermon has, it 
succeeds in doing good, but if a superior Sermon làcks, 
it fails of doing good ? We dall it *« unction." A 
Sermon may be very logical without unction, admirably 
argued, perfect as a composition^ original withal, and 
poBsessing the great merit of setting old truths in a 
new ligbt ; andyet as a Sermon, it shall be indiffèrent, 
or at least indi fièrent in the estimate of spiritual men, 
because it lâcks unction. And what is unction? It 
is hard to define, no doubt, because it lies more in the 
manner of saying thîngs than in. the tinngs said ; and 
nianner is always hard to define. Shall we err if we 
say that by unction is meant a fervent way of throw- 
ing out Divine TmHi, corresponding with the fervent 
choracter.of that Truths Unction would be no merit 
at ail, but the reverse, if the Gospel were to be re- 
ceived by the intellect rather than the aôections. In 
any thing like a scientific démonstration of truth, an 
appeal to the aâ^tions would be absurdly out of place. 
But the Gospel is prîmarily and fundam^tally an 
*' ^-y^ to the affections. And it i« naturally felt th^* 
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for a man to make such an appeal without warmth and 
fenrour in bis own spirit^ to make it as a by-istandet 
who looks on from without, but is not bimself in- 
terested, or even to make it in oyer-studied phraseology, 
picking and choosing tbe words wbich are used, is to 
adopt a style unsuitable to tbe subject-matter. Men 
know tbat tbe Gospel is designed to meet tbeir sympa- 
thies ; and if it should be presented to them in auch a 
manner as not to do this, they feel that it is wronged 
and misrepresented. 

(2) Owing to our not peroeiyjng, or not remember- 
ing, this truthy that édification is througb the heart, 
relîgious exercises are sometimes taken to be edify- 
ing whlch are not so. Shall I say that much of our 
ordinary reading of Holy Scripture cornes under this 
head % that it often résolves itself into a mère mental 
exercitation, and that not of a yery high order — ^ac 
exercitation in which the only ^Msulties eyoked are. 
Attention, Memory, and Comparison ? We lodge the 
points of the Chapter in our minds, — we call back one 
or two texts which convey similar doctrines, or perbaps 
merely écho back the same phraseology, — ^we ask our- 
selves how this or that difficulty is to be explained, 
and possibly invent some cxplanation of it ; and there 
we make an end, with a feeling, perbaps, of satisfaction 
that we bave not done amiss. This metfaod of reading 
may be repeated until we beoome adepts as teztuarîes, 
and bave the very words of Holy Writ glibly on onr 
tonguo. But oh ! what a misuse of terms is there in 
the phraseology so often applied to thîngs got by rote, 
of which we say that they are ** leamed by heart I " 
So far from being leamed by heart, such things are 
often not even leamed by mind, for sometimes they are 
most defîciently understood ; and the very utmost that 
<îan bo said in favour of sucli learning îs that it lodges 
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truth in the momory, which inay expand and serve a 
good purpose at some future time. Has our study of 
Scripture gîven any bîas to the will in the path of 
holineffî? Has it at ail stimulated the affections to 
the Love of God, or of our neighbour % Has it nerved 
us against temptationi supported us under triai? 
opened to us a door of hope, when we were faintîng ? 
has it prompted a prayerl or stirred in us a holy 
ambition % By thèse and the like questions must its 
influence upon the heart be tested ; and unless it has 
had some influence upon the heart, there has been no 
édification in it. 

Let the devout m an be upon his guard against an 
înterest in Holy Scripture of a false kind. At first 
sight it might seem as if any and every interest in that 
Holy Book must be sîmply good, and deserving of 
encoum^ement. Bat indeed this is not so. Ând it is 
very necessary to notice this at a period wben great 
intellectual activity is being attracted towards the 
Bible. We cannot wonder at the înterest which at- 
taches to the Sacred Volume evcn in a literary point 
of view. The earlier part of it is the oldest literature 
in the world ; and, speaking of the Bible as a composi- 
tion, there is nothing which can rival it in sîmplicity, 
in grâce, in force, in poetry. The very difSculties 
which it présents are beyond measure interesting to an 
intelligent mînd. But even in the critical study of the 
Bible, which some are called and bound to pursue, it 
should be remembered that the great purport of the 
Volume is moral and spiritual, — that it is given " for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness." ïf it be read without any référence to 
this its main object, it must certainly be misconstrued. 

But if even the sacred critio must not overlook the 
17 
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moral design of the Volume, how constantîj should ît 
be kept in mind by him who reads for éducation only ! 
Let such an one hold the mère understanding in check« 
and leam to restrain with a very sharp curb his curi 
osity. Curiosity is the înterest of the mind ; and what 
is needed for édification is the înterest of the héart It 
will be wasting an hour allotted to devotional reading to 
spend it on the critical investigation of a difficult pas 
sage. The difficult passages are not the most instruc 
tive ; and many of them we believe to be altogethei 
inexplicable by human research, — to bave been left 
there purposely, with the view of proving our humilîty 
and faith, and to prevent the haughty understanding of 
man from riding proudly and smoothly over the Word 
of the Lord. 

The plain things of the Word, which " thou hast 
known from a child," — which thou hast received from 
thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, — ^are 
the really instructive things. The Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and such like rudi- 
ments of Faith ; — ail saving truths are wrapped up in 
thèse ; — ^labour, and pray, and strive to hâve thy heart 
affected with them. 

(3) Finally ; let our studies turn more and more on 
that which is the core and centre of the Bible. The 
Bible is a révélation of God ; and the core and centre 
of God's Révélation is Christ crucified. Many other 
Bubjects are treated in the Bible besides this ; but tbis 
is really the pith and marrow of ail ; this wraps up in 
itself the whole compass of édification. In the Book 
of Ihe Révélation we read of ** the Tree of Life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and the very leaves of 
which were for the healing of the nations." It is the 
Passion-Tree, r>r Cross of the Lord Jésus, which, 
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planted hy faith in the hearts of lîis foUcwers, brings 
forth there ail the fruits of the Spirit, and even the 
leaves of which, — everyslight circumstance of it, which 
apparently might be detached without injury to the 
stem, — are médicinal to the soûl. Study then the 
Passion of Christ in ail îts détails — the. appréhension, 
the binding, the buffeting, the spîtting, the scourging, 
the mockery, the gall, the nails, the crown of thorns, 
the buming thirst, the exceeding great and bitter cry, 
the Precious Death which crowns the whole. Study it 
with fervent prayer and longing désire rather than 
prying curiosity. Study it side by side with thy sîns, 
whïch made such a sacrifice necessary. So, under the 
influence of the Spirit of grâce and supplications, shalt 
thou mourn for Him whom thou hast pierced ; and this 
tendevuess of spirit thou shalt find to be the prînciple 
of growth in Grâce, — the greatest of ail motive powers 
in the spiritual life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON LIVINQ BY BULE. 



" Upon ihefirêl day of the week let every one of you lay hy him in 
ttare as God hath prosperedhim^ that there \e no gcctherings when 
lewMy — 1 CoB. xvi. 2. 

Thbre is a discrepancy between this passage and the 
gênerai tone of New Testament precept, which cannot 
fail to arrest a thoughtful reader ; and wo shall en- 
deavour to turn to some account the inquiry, to which 
this discrepancy might give rise in his mind. 

St. Paul, the most disenthralled of ail the Apostles 
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from the bondage of Judaism, hère gives a rule to hîa 
Corinthîan con verts on the suhject of almsgîving. The 
rule was that on every first day of the week (or Sun- 
day) each member of the Church should lay by^ part 
of his substance, varying with the amount of his earnings 
during the past week, for the relief of the poor Chris- 
tîans at Jérusalem. The wisdom of such a rule of 
almsgîving is obvious. A considérable sum would thus 
be gradually accumulated, which though it mîght not 
appear formidable in îts separate instalments, a man 
might hesitate to gîve in one lump. And then, again, 
such a rule ensured to the gîvers a graduai discipline in 
Christian benevolence, which would be far more béné- 
ficiai to them, and a far greater test of ^aharacter, than 
one great effort of it. A great effort may be made in a 
moment of excitement ; but continuai little efforts can 
only be made on principle. Lastly, by adopting thîs 
plan, the collection would be over and donc before the 
Apostle visited them, and their minds would be free of 
the care and responsibility of it, and ready to receive 
the spiritual benefits of his counsel and ministry. 

There can be no question, then, of the policy of such 
a rule. Still, a rule it is, and it has ail the properties 
of a rule. It defînes the exact method, and the exact 
period of the duty ; the sum is to be proportionate to 
the weekly earnings ; it is to be laid by every Sunday. 
And it has ail the narrowness inhérent in the nature 
of rules; that is, it is not adapted to the circum- 
stances of ail men. Li the case of incomes not ac- 
cruing weekly, but yearly, or half-yearly, the rule 
would requîre to be recast. The deposit would then 
hâve to be made, not on the first day of the week, but 
whenever the income accrued. And though the Apos- 
tolic authority mado this précise method of almsgîving 
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bînding on the Corinthian Church, thero is probably no 
Christian of modem tîmes who thiaks himself bound to 
the literal observance of the ruîe in question, however 
much we may be bound, as of course we ail are, to the 
spirit and principle of it. 

But, as I bave said, the passage is exceptional ; it is 
not in acoordance with the gênerai tone of the precepts 
of the New Testament. They do not generally enter 
so much into particulars. They are not commonly rules 
at ail ; but great principles of duty ; and unless they 
are apprehended as being such, they will certainly be 
misconstrued. 

It is even surprising, until we come to consider it, 
when ail the difficulty vanishes, what a dearth of rules 
there is in the New Testament. Who would not hâve 
thought, for example, that God would hâve prescribed to 
us a certain number of times for prayer daily 1 How 
natural that it should hâve been said, " Pray when you 
rise in the moming, and when you lie down at night ; " 
and again, " Attend Public Worship on the first day of 
the week or Lord's Day." Whereas instead of any such 
rules, we hâve simply the principles laid down for our 
guidanoe, " Pray without ceasing." " Not forsaking the 
assembling of yourselves together." " Where two or 
three are gathered together in my Name, there am I in 
the midst of them." 

The fact is, that any prescripticm of stated tîmes for 
prayer would not hâve elastîcity enough for a New 
Testament precept, — it would hâve toc much of the 
letter, too little of the spirit, to be in harmony with the 
gênerai tenour of the Volume. The subject may be re- 
garded in this light. No law of Christ may under any 
oircumstances be violated. His laws, therefore, oan 
Tierer be of such a nature, as that men shall be urnible, 
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ander certain circumstances, to keep them. Had it 
been said in the New Testament, "Attend Public 
Worship every Sunday," the primitive Ciu-istians, while 
under the stress of persécution, might hâve often found 
it impossible to fulfil the precept. And modem Chris- 
tians, engaged in tending sick persons who cannot 
be lefb with safety, must, in the case supposed, hav^ 
broken the conmiand of Christ. Now Chrisf s com- 
mands are no trifles, which may be lightly dispensed 
with ; the very least of them must be magnified and 
made honourable by the punctual obédience of eadi 
disciple. There thèse commands steer clear of 
ail circum stances, because circumstances are infinitely 
variable ; or, to state the same thing in another shape, 
they are capable of adaptation to ail circumstances, 
because they prescribe the spirit, and not the letter, — 
the principle, and not the rule. ^^ Not forsaking the 
assembling of yourselves together." Should you be 
really and lawfully hindered by works of necessity and 
love from attendiog public worship on the Lord's Day, 
you break no law whatever by absenting yourselves 
from it ; nay, because God sends the hindrance in the 
order of His Providence, you are doîng His -Will in 
absenting yourself, and shall none the less realize His 
Présence, and receive His Blessing, in the sanctuary of 
your heart. Whereas, on the other hand, when there is 
no such hindrance, and when opportunities offer, you do 
forsake the assembling of yourself together with your 
brethren, if you do not avail yourself of them. The 
precept îs free enough to giv*^ dîspènsation in circum- 
stances of necessity, while at the same time it is strict 
uiough to sexsure obédience, where there are no such 
oircumstances. 

Notwithstanding what has been said of the absence 
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from Scripture of any spécifie prescription of stated 
periods of private and Public Worship, there are very 
few Christians, it may be presumed, who do not regard 
morning and evenîng private prayer, and Public Wor^ 
ship on Sundays, as a sort of law of conscience, to tbe 
observance of whîch they are in ail ordinary cases 
bound. It may be said to be a ruie framed out of 
Scriptural principles by the spiritual instincts and corn- 
mon agreement of Christians, that men shall pray on 
rising and retiring to rest ; and that, as ofben as the 
first day of the week cornes round, they shall assemble 
together with their fellow-Christians for unitec^ acts of 
prayer and praise. And thèse rules hâve bcen im- 
mensely serviceable ;— hâve secured a large amount of 
real obédience to the Divine Precepts, which, acoording 
to the constitution of the human mind, could not bave 
been secured in any other way. The value and impor- 
tance of rules, however, is not perceived until we 
thoroughly understand the relation in which Holy Scrip- 
ture stands to the spiritual instinct of Christians, and 
the respective provinces of the two. To this point we 
will now give our attention. 

The fleld of Nature, then, présents a remarkable 
resemblance to the field of Scripture; there are many 
points of comparison between them. One striking re- 
semblance is this, that Nature furnishes materials for 
ail the artsof life, even as Scripture furnishes principles 
for ail rules of holy living. There is stone in the quar- 
ries of Nature ; there is clay in her soils ; there is tim- 
ber in her forests, and coal in her mines ; there is fire 
in her fliiits, and the power of steam in her waters; 
there is food in her grains, dothing in her flocks. and 
beverage in her vines, The varions arts of life d©- 
velope thèse resources of Nature for the comfort and 
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well^being of man. And tbese arts are of tbe greatosi 
Importance to thàt eomfort. Wîthout architecture we 
must sleep under the canopj of tbe sky, and cross the 
monntain stream by sprînging across from stone to 
stone ; witbout tbe weaver's art we sbould be none the 
better for the sbeep's fleeee ; and witbout the îndustrj 
and ing&nnity of man in other forms, corn could not 
be converted into bread^ nor tbe juice of tbe grape into 
wine. 

Now just as Nature fumisbes ail tbe materials of 
life, wbicb art developes and makes up^ (if I may so 
Bajy) for^se, so Holy Scripture furnisbes tbe materiçkls 
for ail rules of holy living, wbich rules the spiritual in- 
stinct and expérience of the children of God extracts and 
draws up m form. No rule can be of tbe least service, 
whose material^ thatîs^ whose fundamental principle, Ss 
not found in Scripture. Every rule must be positively 
vicîous and misdiieTons, whose fundamental principle 
Scripture CMXtradicts. Tliosy if any one sbould reoom- 
mend, as a rule of boly living, tbe dwelliug entirely 
apart from human soeiety, on the ground that such 
Society is oflen a snare, we sbould take that man back 
to Holy Scripture and say, ^ Tbis is a mischievous and 
false rule of yours ; for it is tbe will of oiir Lord that 
His disciples sbould be the antiseptie sait of soeiety, 
wbicb they cannot be, imless they mix with it. ' I pray 
not/ said He, ' that thou sbouldest take them out of 
the worldy but that thou sbouldest keep them from the 
evil/" The mie, therefore, wbich shuts men up in 
the cloister and the bermitage, is as sure to corne to 
a disastrous end, as is the bouse wbich bas been oon- 
structed in entire ignorance of the first principles of 
mechanics ; and whose roof falls in accordingly. You 
can no more construot a wholesome rule in défiance of a 
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law bf Scripture, than you can construct a sound build 
ing în défiance of a law of Nature. 

Proni this very simple analogy, then, we learn the 
great importance, as well as the subordinate position, of 
rules. It was not the scope of the Christian ScrîptUres 
to do any thing beyond furnishing the princîples of duty, 
just as it was not the scope of the Creator in Nature to 
do any thing beyond furnishing materials for the supply 
of man's various wants, Yet we cannot gather from 
hence that rules are not absolutely necessary (to some 
extent at least) for a holy life. Man's wants were surely 
meant to be regularly and comfortably supplièd, though 
Nature furnishes only the materials for supplying 
them. The mind of man was endowed with art, in 
order that he might invent, contrive, plan, and exécute 
the différent products of civilization, — bread, raiment, 
dwellings, bridges, and aqueducts. And one of the 
grcat ends for which the Church at large, and her indi* 
vidual members and ministers, hâve been endowed with 
the Holy Ghost, is to guide them in framing from the 
principles of the Inspired Word rules of conduct, which 
may serve as a material assistance in the attainment 
of that holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord. 

Accordingly, such rules hâve been, to a certain extent, 
framed, as we hâve seen, by the public opinion and 
gênerai practice of the Church, which may be said to 
prescribe, at ail events, private prayer moming and 
evening, and Public Worship on Sundays ; and which ia 
adopting, if it has not yet universally adopted, family 
prayer either once or twice in each day. Turther rules 
are given in books of dévotion, — where y ou will find 
forms of self-exami nation and préparation for the Holy 
Communion, and other forms for an annual examînation 
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and renewal of our Christian yows. Other suggestion» 
to the same effect are sometimcs made from the pulpit, 
though (as wé hâve before had occasion to remark) 
more rarely than they ought to be. But we are now 
speaking more parttcularly of the individual member of 
Chrîst, and of the part he should take in framing, or 
adopting, such rules, and embodying them in his daily 
practice. Ând ou this point we désire to speak -with ail 
the eamestness and emphasis, which the importance of 
the subject demands. 

Let it be considered, theii, how grave is the re* 
sponsibility with which each of us is charged, of keep- 
ing our own soûls, and saving them alive. Let it bo 
considered how the issue of our happiness or misery 
through ail eternity is suspended, in the marvellous 
arrangements of Divine Providence, on the conduct of 
threescore years and ten, — on the shape which our 
characters take in that short span of time. Let it be 
considered again that, putting Christ and His cove^ 
nanted Grâce out of the question, we are utterly 
unequal to the bearing so great a burden under so sore 
an opposition, and must in an instant be crushed by it, 
if we undertook it in our own strength. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that this burden cannot possibly be shifled 
to other shoulders, but must be borne by ourselves 
alone. And then, from what we know of success, and 
the means of success in worldly undertakings, let us 
consider whether we are likely to succeed in adminîs- 
tering this ail-important afimr, and to bring the conduct 
of it to a happy issue, without some definite plan and 
method of proceeding, wisely laid and faithfully exe- 
cuted. To some, indeed, it may seem as if the placing 
ourselves under any ruleswere fora Christian a sortof 
retum to the bondage of the law, and an inteiferenoe 
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wîth the liberty of the new and spiritual dispensation. 
But be it observed, that the adoption of rules is'recom- 
mended to Christians not as a bondage but as a help to 
the wiU, and as a discipline for bracing and hardening 
ît. What Christian man of thèse degenerate days can 
say with truth that he bas rîsen above the necessity of 
ail such rules 1 What Christian man could safely aiford 
to dispense with the obligation of private prayer morn- 
ing and evening, and of stated Public Worshîp, although 
thèse obligations are bound upon him, not by the explicit 
letter of Holy Scripture, but by the godly customs and 
traditional usages of the Christian Church ? The will 
of the best of us is lamentably weak and vacillating, and 
needs ail the support and strength which can be given 
to it. This support and strength can only corne from 
the Spirit of Christ ; but then this Spirit visits us in 
the diligent use of the means. Now by gênerai pre- 
cepts, exacting a perfect and universal obexLience, the 
will is not strengthened. The indefiniteness of such 
precepts as to time and method renders them easy of 
évasion, and, when the trial cornes, the weak will takes 
the opening which is left to it by the breadth and spiri- 
tual ity of the law. But when the precept takes the 
shape of a rule, and condescends to particulars as to 
time, place, and method, the will, obeying ît punctually, 
finds its power strengthened by such obédience ; and 
submîssion becomes casier for the future, untîl at length 
it is yielded habitually. 

How, then, since rules, if discreetly used, are se 
serviceablo, shall we proceed in the formation or adoption 
of them ? Now, just as a little expérience of our own 
physical constitution puts us into possession of the 
amount and kind of food, the amount and kind of air 
nnd exercise which suits us best^ so a slight expérience 
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of the spiritual life, if it be bat an eamest one^ soon 
teaches us what restrictiona it is important to laj upon 
oarselvesy what should l)e onr leading résolves, and 
what form and length of dévotion ia suitable and expé- 
dient for us. Minds are almost infinitely various ; and 
acoording to the character of our own mind must be 
the discipline we allot to it. Some persons can pro- 
fîtably go tfarough much longer deYOti<»is than others ; 
becanse some are naturallj more recoUected, and some 
more dissîpated by extemal thîngs. Persons in rade 
health and high spirits will need extemal mortifieaticm 
in thÎDgs innocent, to a degree whîch might be extrême- 
ly prejudicial to those in whom the tone of animal 
life is always feeble. Persons called to much active 
business must study how they may make their devo- 
tions very short, very fréquent, and very fervent ; those 
who hâve leisure will be able to consecrate a larger 
portion of it to direct acts of worship, and will find 
their accoimt in doing so. Then, as to the désirable- 
ness of fréquent Communion, this will vary much 
with the tempérament and circumstances of each 
individual, as well as with his progress in the spiritual 
life, and the quiet opportunities which he can manage 
te fecure beforehand. Let each man do in this matter 
as in his conscience he thinks to be best for himsel^ 
and, according to the Apostolic rule of love, neither 
judge his brother as a formaliste because he partakes 
often of that most blessed Sacrament, nor despise him 
as irréligions, becanse he finds a rarer célébration more 
profitable at présent. Again, as to the almsgi vîng, some 
rule surely must be felt by ail of us to be urgently 
needed ; and hère, especially, the form and shape which 
tho duty will take will be almost Infinitely varions, 
Let each man only make sure of securing by his practice 
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the prjnciple, which is that God has a daim upon a 
certain Êiir proportion of our annual income, which 
portion is literally nob ours but His ; and that to with- 
hold from Him such a proportion, independentlj of 
the dîshonour done Him thereby, is as likely to be 
prejudicial to our spiritual interests as the withholding 
from Him a portion of our time for the exercises of 
dévotion. Let this prînciple be deeply settled in the 
mînd; and then the détails adjusted honestly in ac- 
cordance with it. T^ough the «ubject is one which 
défies, more than any other, ail attempts at a gênerai 
rule, the method prescribed by the Apostle to the 
Corinthians may perhaps be found serviceable, and in 
many cases would be quite practicable, that of laying 
by in reserve a certain portion of money, as our income 
accrues. The doing this regularly and punotually 
might very likely free the mind from those perplexing 
considérations, as to whether we are doing our duty in 
this matter of almsgiving, which are apt at times to 
harass ail eamest and thoughtful Chrîstians. And to 
be rid of perplexities îs a great point gaîned towards 
holy living, It is not easy to grow in grâce, while the 
mind is in a tangle, and the will in a state of hésitation 
and unsettlement. 

Finally, (and passing over without notice many 
points which might be touched, but which the mind of 
the reader must supply,) spécifie resolutions are of the 
greatest service in the Spiritual Life. They must be 
framed upon the knowledge of our weak points and be- 
getting sins ; and it is well every moming to draw up 
one or more of them, after a foresight of the temp- 
tations to which we are liable to be exposed, and the 
cîrcumstances by which we are likely to be surrounded. 
Let it be rcmembered generally that nothing is se 
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likel j to destroy that reoollectedness of mind, wbich i» 
the yerj atmosphère of the Spiritual Life, as unexpected 
incidents for which we are in no wîse prepared, and 
which often stir in us sudden impulses of almost nncon- 
trollable feeling. We cannot, of course, foresee ail suck 
incidents ; but stîll there are many of tbem, which, from 
a survej of the daj, we may think likely to arise. Let 
us arm ourselves for them, when thej do come, by a 
holy resolution, which will take its shape from the 
peculiar nature of the temptation offered, — a resolution 
perhaps to busy ourselves in some useful work, and so 
divert the mind, or to gîve a soft answer which tuma 
away wrath, or to repeat secretly a verse of some 
favourite hymn, or on] y to cast a mental glam e on 
Christ crucified, which iDdeed is the most sovereign re- 
medy against temptation known in the spiritual world. 
In any case let our rules be such as may bc easily and 
cheerfully observed, remembering that we are to serve 
God in the newness of the spîrit, not in the oldness of 
the letter. Let the object be to make them a help, not 
to couvert them into a penance. And let their in- 
feriority and subservîency to the principle on which they 
are founded be always kept in mind. Let them not be 
easily dispensed with when once made ; and yet let there 
be no foollsh superstitious scruple about dispensing 
with them when real necessity arises. Oh, who shall 
teach the one-sided mind of man the true mîddle path 
between the bondage of observances (which is the 
bondage of Judaism), and that spurious (so-called) free- 
dom, which affects to disdaîn self-discipline, and refuses 
to acknowlodge itself under the Law to Christ ! God 
will show us the path, if we will not lean to our own 
understanding, but folio w, with the sîmplicity and 
docility of children, the guidance of Hi« hand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF THË MtSCHIEF AND DANGEB OF EXAQOERATIOXS HT 

EELIÔIOK. 

" Zet îM pr<yphesy cuxording to the proportion offaith,^ 

Rom. xii. 6. 

Lord Bacon somewhere compares religion to the suu, 
which has two contrary effects upon live and dead 
animal substances. Live animal substances, — tbe lîving 
body of man, for example, — ^the sun invigorates, and 
cheers, and promotes the functions of life in them. 
But in dead animal substances the sun breeds worms, 
and tums them to corruption. Similarly, he says, 
religion invigorates a sound mind, and cheers a sound 
heart, while in a morbid mind it breeds noisome super- 
stitions, and misérable scruples, and grotesque, and 
ercn monstrous, fancies ; the fault however not being 
in religion, but in the diseased mind, which is subjected 
to its influences. Such is the thought of the great phi- 
losopher, if thèse are not the very words in which he 
has expressed it. 

We hâve only to survey the history of Christianity, 
to see how eminently just this comparison is. TT^e 
Xjrospel, as taught by our Lord and His Apostles, is 
holy, pure, divine, transparently clear, radiant alike 
with the glory of God and the happiness of man — of 
that there is no doubt ; yet what twists has the mind 
of man contrived to give it, so that in some forms of 
Christianity you can hardly at ail recognize the original 
draught, as it came from the Divine mind I What 
follies, fancies, superstitions, licentious doctrines, hâve 
founded themselves — not justly of course, but with o 
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most perverse ingenuity — upon the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament ! 

This has arîsen, not from any fault or shortcoming 
in the Scriptures themselves (God forbid ! His Word 
îs, like Himselfy perfect), but from a certain morbîd 
tendency in the human mind to caricature truths pre- 
sented to it. I believe we cannot express the ten- 
dency in question more exactly than by callîng ît a 
tendency to caricature. A caricature is the likeness of 
a person, in which the artist has caught some of the 
leading points of the countenance, but has so unduly 
exaggerated them as to make the whole likeness absurd 
and grotesque. There is always a point of resemblanee 
in a caricature, or persons would not know for whom it 
was meant ; but the point is excessively magnified and 
thrown out of ail proportion to the other linéaments, or 
people would take it seriously, and it would cease to be 
a caricature, and become a portrait. Now it would b€ 
very interesting to consider every heresy which has 
hitherto arisen, and see how in each case it has been a 
caricature of some one point of Christian Truth, — an 
exaggeration, by which the fair proportion of the Faith 
^of which St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Eomans) 
has been dîstorted, and a single passage of Scripture or 
a single class of passages, brought into undue promi- 
iience. We will take one or more instances from those 
hérésies which are better known. The tnith upon 
which the Quaker founds his whole system, is that the 
New Dispensation îs spiritual. No truth can well be 
more vital, more important, or more apt, through the 
Bubtle encroachments of formalîsm (a sin which is at ail 
tîmes waylaying us), to be dropt out of sight. It is 
quite necessary for ail of us to turn round every now 
and then, and ask ourselves whether we are properly 
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awake to it. That the law, under which Christîana 
live, is the law, not of a written table, iior of a written 
book, but " the law of the Spirit, of life in Christ Jésus," 
written on the fleshy table of the heart ; that in place 
of a code presoribing or forbidding actions^ our Legis- 
lator has given us a code of Béatitudes on certain states 
of heart and feeling ; that in the Gospel morality what 
we do goes for comparativelj little, and what we are — 
our motives and intentions — for every thing ; that each 
movement of the heart is judged by Him who reada 
the heart ; that God is a Spirit, and therefore to be 
worshipped in spirit and in.truth, and that, accordingly 
to approach him with outward cérémonial, exclusive of 
the heart, is as much an impossibility in the nature of 
things, as to endow matter with the properties of mind, 
and make a stone work a mathematical problem ; ail 
this is not only true, but precious truth, of which we 
require to be reminded continually ; and the Quakers 
would hâve deserved the warmest thanks of Christen- 
dom, if they had donc nothing more than brought 
it forward promînently, and illustrated it strikingly. 
But, unhappîly, having seized this one feature of the 
Truth as it is in Jésus, they caricatured it. They pro- 
ceeded on the theory of a spiritual dispensation to such 
an absurd extent, as to rob the Church of her Sacra- 
ments, the repositories and vehides of that very inward 
spiritual Grâce, of which the Quakers themselves were 
the stoutest maintaîners. If religion is spiritual, they 
argued, we must hâve nothing material about it ; so, 
notwithstandîng the Lord's words, " Go ye, baptizing 
ail nations,** and ** Do this în remerabrance of Me," we 
will banish from our meetings the wator, the bread, and 
the wîne, and be baptized and communîcate in the spirit 
Duly. It has always been the opinion of pious and 
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judidotis divines in the Church, that because, even In 
the Sacraments, the inward spiritual grâce is the chief 
matter, Christians shut out from coramunicating sacra* 
mentallj (bj illness or other neoessity) may do so 
spiritually in their closets hj uniting their prayers 
and intercessions with that which is passiDg in the 
Church; but the actual renunciation of the outward 
visible sign, as the Quakers hâve renounced it, would 
never hâve entered into the head of anj one, unless hia 
mind had been possessed with some one idea, and he 
had resolved to make that idea stand for the whole of 
Christian ity. — We offer another and more récent in 
stance of a very serious error, which we fear is fast 
assuming the proportions of a heresy. It is the delight- 
fui announoement of the Holy Scripture, which should 
make every heart bound with joy, — and it may be said 
to be the very most fundamental truth of our religion, 
that ** God is Love." His Love He has shown by a 
Sacrifice which must surely hâve wrung to the utmost 
His patemal heart, if a similar sacrifice would hâve 
proved to a meré human parent the most acutely pain- 
ful of ail trials, — the sacrifice of His dear Son, Who 
from ail eternity had lain in His bosom. Certain 
divines of our own day hâve perceived this truth of 
God's Love clearly. They cannot perceive it too 
dearly ; they cannot proclaim it too loudly, — not if 
they had a hundred tongues, and the lungs of a Stentor. 
Down with ail teachîng, which by real logical inferenco 
contradicts this fundamental truth ; — it must be false. 
unscriptural, mischievous. That our God is a hard 
taskmaster, requiring of us services, which will not 
ultimately make for our own happiness ; that austerities, 
as austerities, without any spiritual end, are pleasing 
V> Hira and propitiate His wrath (a notion utterly and 
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sîmply heathen) ; that only the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity smiles upon us with a gracîous welcc^me, 
and that the brow of the First is always contracted 
with a gloomy frown towards sinners : — ^let thèse sen- 
timents by ail means be démoli shed with axe and 
hammer, because they contradîct God's own testimony 
respecting Himself. But to go the length of saying 
that anger is inconsistent with love, (an assertion which 
the analogy of parental affection surely enables us Hatly 
to contradict,) or to go the further length of saying 
that justice is inconsistent with compassion, against ail 
expérience of human justice ; (for over what offender 
led out to exécution, does not the heart of man relent 
at the last moment, while y et feeling the justice and 
necessity of the proceeding 1) and to acknowledge no 
relations with God as a Judge, because He stands to 
us in the relation of a father, this is a monstrous exag- 
geration, whereby the Faith once given to the saints is 
grievously caricatured, and its fair proportions marred. 
God loves me deeply, purely, intensely ; longs to com- 
mun îcate Himself to me; — ^that is indisputably true, 
and I may take to myself ail the comfort of it without 
a moment's hésitation. But God hâtes my sin, détesta 
ît, brought Christ to a strict reckoning for it, and will 
never consent to save me from its guilt, without saving 
me from the power of it too : — that is equally true, and 
I may take to myself ail the waming of it, without a 
moment's hésitation. 

Thèse two instances are enough to show that very 
serions errors and hérésies spring from not maintaining 
what St. Paul calls " the proportion of the faith," — .that 
is, from giving to any one doctrine, however tiue and im- 
portant, so great a prominence that it throM's into the 
shade ail others which counterbalance it. 
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And be it reraenabered that, wliere tliere is no formai 
or actual heresy, the one-sided tendenoy of the human 
mind is nevertheless operatîve in religions persons, and 
may lead to a vast amount of unsuspected mischief and 
crror, which shall corrupt their religion, and breed in it 
man^' morbid and fanatical fancies* In many spiritual 
books, which in the main are excellent, — ^perhaps I 
might say in every spiritual book, more or less, which 
is not the Bible, — a strain is put upon certain precepts 
of the Gospel, which not only caricatures them, and 
perhaps sets them at issue with other precepts resting 
on the same authority, but would hâve the effect of 
cramping into an unnatural state the mind which 
should strive afler obédience to them. As nothing 
iUustrates with the same effect as an examplc, wiU 
give one ; and, the better to exhibit the principle, it 
shall be in an extrême form. St. Francis of Sales is a 
writer of the Roman Communion ; but one from whose 
writings and life Christians of every communion may 
dérive perhaps as much édification as can be had from 
any other single uninspired writer. There is little 
distinctively Eoman in hîs works^ and what little 
there is, seems to hâve but little hold upoa the author's 
mind. While at the same time there is in ail that he 
writes something so gentle, so tender, so indicative of 
a mind thoroughly saturated with the Love of Christ, 
that we do not envy the Christian who can find his 
writings otherwise than most attractive. When St 
Francis was dyîng, he was attended by a Bishop who 
was one of his attached disciples, and whom he had had 
the satisfaction of consecratîng with his own hands. As 
the Bishop leant over him, while he was in the agony 
of death, Francis gasped out: "Bishop, God haa 
taught me a great secret, and I will tell it you, if yoii 
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will put your head doser." The Bishop did as be waa 
requîred, anxious to know what Francis considered as 
the crowning lesson of a life of holiness. " He has 
taught me," said the dying man, who was evîdently in 
acute suffering at the moment, " to ask nothing, and to 
refuse nothing." 

Now perhaps the first sonnd of such a sentiment 
may be to some ears attractive. A sentimental piettsm 
might perhaps whisper, on hearing it, '* What beautiful 
résignation ! " But îs it beautiful, according to the 
true canon of beauty in Religion, which is conformity 
to the Word of God, and the mind of Christ ? Wo 
admit that to refuse nothing which cornes from oar 
Father's hand, however much our lower will, which 
shuns pain and sufifering, may deprecate it, is the state 
of mind to which every Christian will labour and pray 
that he may be brought. But wkere has God taught 
His people to ask nothing ? Where has Ile forbidden 
them, under suffering, to cry for relief? Did Our Lord, 
or did He not, pray, " Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from Me f ' If He did, Grod evidently had 
not taught His only-begotten son to " aak for nothing." 
And His Son's Humanity was spotless in holiness, — 
He was clearly " void of sin, both in His flesh and in 
His spirit." Shall we, misérable sinners, présume with 
a frightful temerity to go further in conformity to 
the will of God than Jésus Himself wenf? Forbid it, 
Lord I St. Francis, with ail our love for him, and ail 
our obligations to him, shall not lure us into such a 
grievous departure from the great Exemplar. God 
helping us, we will pour out our hearta before Him in 
every trouble, and make known to Him our request for 
relief, in submission always to His Will ; and having 
preferred our request, we will leave it there in our 
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Father's hands, and account that we hâve tbenceforth 
nothing more to do with it. But find a vent towarda 
God for our burdened heart we will, because He Hizn, 
self bas opened such a vent when Ho says : " Ye people, 
pour out your hearts before Him." 

Do you not see now how good St Francis erred by 
exaggeratîon ; how in his dying sentiment he carîca- 
tured the grâce of résignation ? Besignation no doubt 
is a heavenly and Christ-like grâce; but if you will 
push it to any and every length, regardless of other 
precepts of God's Word, and even regardless of common 
sensé, (a very valuable aid in religion,) even i*esîgnation 
mîght become absolutely mischievous. Thus in coun- 
tries where the weather îs sultry, and the people con- 
stitutionally indolent, one might conceive a bcggar 
continuing in mendicancy, and doing nothing to raise 
himself above it, or to improve his condition, on the 
plea that such was the Will of God, and that men- 
dicancy was the state of life to which he had been 
called. Résignation is the only preoept which such an 
one recognizes ; and he has forgotten that in another 
corner of God's Word there is a certain maxim, less 
chivalrous perhaps than résignation, but equally deserv- 
ing his attention, — that " if any man would not work, 
neither should he eat.'' This, of course, is another ex> 
treme case. I only adduce it, because it illustrâtes the 
fault which we are at présent exposing and censuring. 

Be it remembered, in pursuing the train of thought 
which we hâve thus opened up, that in the lives of the 
early Scriptural saints, who, next to Our Blessed Lord, 
are our great models, nothing is so remarkable as their 
perfect naturalness, and freedom from ail affected or 
overstrained spirituality. The great Apostle of the 
Gentîlcs, whose name and famé is in ail the churches, 
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immediately after a miracuîous escape from shipwreck, 
bestirs liimself to gather a bundle of sticks, and puts 
thcm OH tbe fire (for St. Paul was not above feeling 
cold and wet) ; and when writing under the afflatus of 
the Holy Ghost, he bids Timothy bring the cloak 
•wbich he left at Troas with Carpus, in anticipation of 
an approaching winter, " and the books, but especially 
the parchments;*' for what studious man — and every 
minister of Christ must be studious, if his ministry îs 
to be effective — can bear to be without his books and 
papers f Thèse partîculars hâve seemed to some too 
frivolous for Inspiration, but they hâve a real purpose, 
and subserve a real end, if they show that even 
Inspiration did not destroy the perfect simplicity and 
naturalness of those who were the subjects of it. 
Among the early disciples y ou would hâve seen nôthing 
overcharged in character or manner ; nay, you would 
hâve seen little foibles, (not that thèse are to be 
imitated,) of temper, of superstition, of préjudice ; — 
you niight hâve heard sharp words passing between 
great Apostles, and a rupture takîng place in consé- 
quence ; you might hâve heard even St. Peter roundly 
and publicly reproved for clinging to a préjudice ; and 
you might hâve seen a damsel, recently engaged with 
oth'ers in prayer, whîch received a miracuîous answer, 
in such a joyful trépidation of nerves when the answer 
arrived, that she opened not the gâte for gladness, but 
ran in and told "how Peter stood before the gâte." 
Most of us would thankfully acquiesce in being as 
saintly as the primitive Christians ; and surely it is a 
lesson for us that there is in their sanctity so little 
over-studied, so little walking on stilts, so little of the 
forced unnatural attitude, into which modem books of 
dévotion sometimes try to cramp the mind. In ancien! 
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pietjr there was not a particle of asceticîsm or of 
Puritanism, — which two things I mention together 
becausp. they are the Roman and Protestant ddes of 
the same fault. 

How, then, shall the devout man keep his mind free 

from exaggerations both in doctrine and praotice, and 

hold in check its natural on^^sideduess ? An impartial 

study of the whole of Scripture is the corrective. Oui 

Church may indicate the remedy. The bulk of the 

Old Testament is by her read through once, and the 

bulk of the New Testament three times, in each year. 

Those who will be at the pains to acoompany her in 

the cycle of the four daîly lessons, (a larger portion of 

Scripture than is read in any schîsmatical community, 

Romish or dissenting,) will thns hâve a fresh current 

of Scripture always setting in through the mind^ and 

will find that thîs fresh current has a remarkable 

tendency to dèfecate the dregs of the mind, and to 

clear away those morbid humours which intercept its 

vision. Adopt either this method, or some other 

similar to it. Read with real openness of mind, quite 

willing to renounce any such preconceived views as do 

not square with the great Canon of Truth. Of set 

purpose study, and give their fair weight to, those 

doctrines, or practices, to which your mind is not 

naturally drawn. Pray for the Bereans' nobleness of 

mind, in that they brought even the doctrine of 

Apostles to the test of Inspiration, and searched the 

Scriptures daîly, whether thèse things were so. How 

much more, when men are not Apostles, but simply 

possessors of the mind of Christ, must tkeir doctrine bo 

thus searched and sifled! Much irreverent nonsense 

has been talked of late about a verifying feculty, but, 

(God be praised !) wo hâve .«ome more certain criterion 
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of Truth in a verifyîng Book. It is true that there îs 
no error whatever, whîch naay not be bolstered up by 
an appcal to some part of the Holy Scrîpturea. 
Atheism itself^ it has been well said, may be proved 
from the Bible, by simpîy leavîng out the words, 
•* The fool hath said in his heart." Bat when applied 
Impartîally, withotit favour or préjudice, and in full 
view of the passages on the other side, Holy Scripture 
ÎR a thoroughly safe and sound criterion. Do not 
merely read it, but imbue your minds with it. Do not 
merely quote it, (a very easy and somewhat poor at- 
tainment)) but frame your religions sentiments upon 
ît> and then you shall bear a cbarmed life against error, 
and heresy, and ail manner of morbîd fancies and 
Êinaticisms. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

OP THE GEEAT VAEIETY OP MEN'8 CHARACTEES IN THB 

CHUECH OP CHEI8T. 

'* A% the hody U one, and hath many merkbers^ and ail the membera 
of that one body^ being many^ are one hody ; ao aUo is ChrisL'"--' 
1 Cor. xiî. 12. 

Thèse words, and the chapter from which they are 

taken, teach us that variety in unity is the law of the 

Church of Christ The spiritual gifts with which the 

early believers were endowed were varions ; some were 

enabled to work miracles ; some to speak with tongues ; 

some to heal the sick ; some to prophesy ; some had a 

Bupernatural insight into character; some interpreted 

the ecstatîc utterances, to which others gave vent 
18 
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^' Bat ail thèse,'* says the Apostle, ^ worketh that ont 
and the self-sarae Spirit, dividing to eveiy man 
seyerally as he will." And it may be added that not 
only did the gifls corne from the same Aathor ; but 
worked together alao to the same end, the service of 
Christ and the glory of God. 'Pùa îs not explidtly 
stated by the Apostle, but is quite as strongly implied 
in the image which he employa, as the former truth. 
In the passage which stands at the head of this 
Chapter, the Church is compared to the natural body 
of man* Now, not only is the life of the body one 
thing, in whichever o£ the members it opérâtes ; but 
also the members conspire together to one end. In 
fetching and reaching any thîng, the design is formed 
by the brain ; the object is seen by the eye ; the feet 
are made to walk in that direction ; the hands subse- 
quently are raised to grasp the object. Combination 
for one purpose is quite as obvious in the whole pro- 
cédure, as the interpénétration of the entire body by 
one life, 

Now, because we are prepared to expect a resem- 
blanoe between two children of the same parents, and 
between two works of the same author, we conclude 
that God also, in the différent departments of His 
agency, will observe a similar plan and method of 
working. The organization of the early Church came 
immediately from God ; and, thM-efore, if variety in 
unity was the law of this organization, we shoiild 
expeot to flnd variety in unity in other thîngs also, 
which God has organized. And if in that which is on 
ail hands admitted to be a work of God, we do find 
variety in unity, this will be an évidence more or lésa 
satisfactory to thinking minds that the Church of 
Christ, which was originaîly constructed on the saine 
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prîncîple, in which even now the same principle of con- 
struction îs discernible, is from God also. 

Now, if we look into Nature, we find that the law 
which pervades the whole of it is variety in unity 
Not only are the commonest objects by which we are 
surrounded totally différent in species, colour, shape, 
materîal, — ^not only do they offer phenomena totally 
diffèrent to the sensés of sîght, and touch, and tas te, — 
but even in the same species, and even in the same 
indîviduals of the same species, the diversity seems to 
be endless. It is said that no two leaves of the same 
tree, though of course of the same gênerai configura- 
tion, ever match exactly, so as to lie flat on the table 
one over another with a perfect correspondence of 
edges. No two faces, even of twins, so entirely cor- 
respond, that an eye familiar with them by constant 
intercourse cannot in a moment detect the dissimi- 
larîty. Indeed^ in Nature the variety is far more 
apparent than the unity. Science, however, îs con- 
tinually bringing to light an unity and simplicity of 
type in things which on the surface are most différent 
What objects can présent a greater superficial différ- 
ence than quadrupeds and fishes, both of which 
however, being vertebrates, are formed on the same 
gênerai plan ? Nor is it raerely a resemblance of what 
may be called ground-plan, but a sameness of agency 
which we discover in the différent works of création. 
The same power of gravitation which ties the planets 
to the sun, and retaîns them in their orbits, causes the 
Bere and shrivelled autumnal leaf or the over-ripe fruit 
to fall to the ground. The same power of electricity 
which rives the strong oak, or shatters the tall spire, 
attracts light substances towards chafed sealing-wax, 
and fornis the sport of ehîldrcn. The same réfraction 
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of the rays of the sun produces the rainbow in the 
heavens, and makes the tiny dewdrop under our feet te 
twinkle with the prismatic colours. Finally we can 
see tolerably dear indications that the varions parts of 
the Uni verse are workîng together for one end. Thia 
at ail events is the case as regards that part of the 
domain of Nature with which we are immedîately 
surrounded. Very strong forces are at work in and 
around the earth ; forces which, if allowed unlimited 
sway, might péril the pîanets* existence ; but they play 
înto one another's hands, and hold one another in equi 
poîse. The matter which is discharged from one part 
of the System reappears in another under a new form, 
and there serves some other function ; so that each 
atom scems to hâve its vocation and its place, and to 
fill that place, and correspond to that vocation. 

Such is Nature, — an immense variety, knit together 
in unity by sameness of plan, sameness of agency, same- 
ness of object. And to step from the realm of Nature 
into the realm of Grâce, the Word of God présents 
undoubtedly the same phenomenon. The Holy Scrîp- 
tures are a collection of books written under a great 
variety of circumstances, and at a great variety of 
times, the extrême dates between which the différent 
books range being nearly 1600 years asunder. And the 
Scriptures are as diffèrent in kind, as they are in the dates 
of their publication. In the short volume of the Bible 
we hâve historiés, biographies, lyrical poems, dramatlc 
poems (the Book of Job belongs to this class), apho- 
risms, prophedes, rituals, letters. No two compositions 
in the world can be more widely différent in superficial 
appearance than the Book of Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans, the Prophecy of Isaiah and the Epistle to 
Phîlemon, the Book of Ruth and the Book of the 
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Révélation, the Book of Levîtlcus and the Gospel ao* 
cording to St. Luke. Yet, in addition to minor fea- 
ttires of resemblance, which conoern only style and 
method of treatment, such as the thorough simplicity 
of ail the narratives, and the entire absence from them. 
ail of exaggeration and rhetorical ornament, those who 
hâve studied the Scriptures under the light of faith in 
Christ Jésus, are vrell aware that, however dissimilar, 
they arc one organic whole, knit together by a certain 
plan, and certain principles, which underlie the entire 
book. The prophecy of the Seed of the woman, which 
should bruise the serpent's head, îs manifestly tho 
nudeUs, the single cell (to take an image from the form- 
ation of a flower,) round which the whole Bible has 
formed itself, of which the whole is a development, on 
which the whole isia commentary. The great steps 
of the plan which runs through the Bible are very 
easy to trace. A nation of teachers is first reared amidst 
various fortunes, knit together by the endurance of a 
comiûon bondage, and impressed with marked national 
cbaracteristics, in order that they may présent a strong 
front to the prevailing idolâtries and wickedness of the 
world ; and in order that they may disseminate amongst 
other people of the earth the elementary religious no- 
tions which they had themselves imbibed from the Di* 
vine teaching. As soon as, through God's wonderful 
dealings with them, they had been thoroughly imbued 
with thèse notions, they were dispersed among the na- 
tions of the earth, and made to sojourn there. By their 
instrumentality a class of men called prosélytes are 
raised up in Gentile countries, who, attracted by the 
éléments of truth which thore were in the Mosaic re- 
ligion, adopt it, and become eventually the bridge by 
which the Gosoel masses from the Jewish to the Gentile 
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mînd. The way having been thus prepared for Messîah 
in the hearts of men, the long-promised Deliverer ap 
pears at a tlme of unîversal peace, and when the union of 
the civilized world under one empire was favourable to 
the spread of the tidings of salyation. What rejnaîns 
of the Sacred Volume bricfly records the rapid spread 
of theâe tidings, gives certain comments upon them, 
and predicts the complète triumph of the Messiah's 
cause. Thus there is an uniform plan, running through 
the whole of Scripture, and cementîng together îts vari- 
ous books, inasmuch as the entire Old Testament looks 
forward to Messîah hîstorically, — représenta the stages 
of discipline by which the Jews, and through the Jews 
the human race, were prepared for His appearanoe. 
And we well know that ît looks forvrard to Messîah in 
anoUher way, typically and prophetically, and that not 
only ail the ritual of the Jews, and ail the prédictions 
of their prophets, but also most narratives of the Old 
Testament, foreshow His appearanoe in a glass darkly. 
Thus in the Bible, though îts éléments are so varions, 
there is a glorious harmony of design, and, as the whole 
of it émanâtes from one Spirit, a harmony of agency 
also. 

If then, both in the works of God and in the Word 
of God, we find that variety in unity is the prevail- 
ing law, shall we not expect to find the same feature in 
the Church of God, which, quite as much as Nature, 
quite as much as Scripture, is His workmanshîp, 
created anew " in Christ Jésus unto good works ? " 
And this we do find. The members of the Apostolîo 
Church had varions gifts, the phenomena of which 
were différent, some consisting in speaking with tongues, 
Bome in healing the sick, but ail the results of the 
agency of one Spirit, and ail working together for tho 
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glory of one Saviour. But it may be said that the 
Church of modem times is not furnished with the same 
orgauîzation as the early Church ; that extraordînary 
aiid miraculous endowments hâve altog«ther ceased. 
This is true ; but it is true also that ail thèse super» 
natural gifls rested on a natural basis, had something in 
the natural endowments of the possessor's mind cor- 
responding to them, and serving as the nucleus of them. 
Thus, for example, corresponding to the gift of tongues, 
we find in some persons a great facillty of acquiring 
ianguages ; corresponding to the gifb of prophecy, wé 
find in others a natural gîfl of high and fervid élo- 
quence ; some persons even now-a-days, though by no 
means original or brilliant, hâve such a wonderful art of 
irnparting what they know, that we can hardly be satd 
to hâve lost the gifb of teaching ; others are admirably 
adapted for govemment, for the control of other wills 
and the organization of philanthropie schemes ; whtle 
even the gifb of miracles itself, ihe most supernatural 
of ail, rests on the power of mind over matter, of which 
power we hâve exeraplifications in a natural way even 
now-a-days. 

But even putting out of the question the capacities 
and endowments of the human mind, in which we find a 
variety as great as in the miraculous gifts, this we may 
certainly say, that the character and moral tempérament 
of each individual Christian is différent from that of his 
neighbour. So it was of old ; and so it is still. In the 
notices of the Apostles and other early believers, God 
has sketched for us not only edify ing pièces of biography 
but prototypes of ail Christîans to the end of time. 
Thus St. John represents the contem]>lative and stu- 
dious disciple. No single miracle is ever recorded as 
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haying been wrought hj hîm; and in tbe outward 
spread of the Gospel, although no doubt he dîd bis work, 
he is not nearly so promînent a ùgare as St. Peter, and 
does not for 9 moment readi tbe world-wide celebnty of 
St Paul* Very thoughtful men, wbo live mudi \rïth 
themselves, are by no means so influential with others 
as those who, yividly apprebending oertain simple 
topics, go forth to proclaîm them without any profbimd 
reflection npon tbem. St. Peter govems witb a firm 
hand, and witb tbe now cbastened and discîplined wiD, 
whicb belongs to an impetuous temper ; be ts the great 
bulwark and rock of the Cburch, breasting îts périls 
and respcMisibilities gallanlly, before St. Paul appears ; 
Apollos is an éloquent dedaimer wbo blends to the 
best efiect bis knowledge of tbe Greek ibetoric, with 
that bigber knowledge, in respect of wbich be is sud to 
baye been *^ mîgbty in tbe Scriptures ; " Bamabas sbeds 
around hîm, wbereyer be goes^ tbe quiet bealing influ- 
ence of a man felt to be good, and fuU of &itb ; — be 
bas a still small yoice of consolalion for those upon 
whom tbe band of God is heayy ; Timothy bas imbibed 
the lessons of piety with bis mother's milk, and, beii^ 
trained np as a child in the way be should go, bas not 
departed from ît as a young man ; but he is somewhat 
timid and pliable, and exoeedingly apt to bemoulded by 
a superior wiH ; while Paul, in powers of pbysîcal and 
mental endurance, in the exparnûyeness of bis afiectîons^ 
in bis yiyid appréciation of bis own remarkable ex* 
perience, is (Tod's chiefest instrument for the diffusion 
of the glad tidings. Thèse, if I may so express it^ are 
some of the moulds in wbich Christian diaracter was 
cast, when Christianity first appeared, and in wbidi we 
ïûay expect that it wiU continue to be cast now-a^layst 
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The types are strong types ; still, although modern 
days may show somewhat feebler impressions of them^ 
they are still the same, although less marked. 

Now in what has been said there is wrapped up 
both comfort for ourselves, and a lesson of large charity 
towards othera. 

1. Let us not distress ourselves, cither that we were 
not brought to God, or that we are not now serving 
God, in the same way as some others, who seem to be 
models of a very exemplary and exalted piety. Certain 
preachers, and still more certain writers of religious 
books, construct a sort of Procrustean framework, as a 
model for ail cases of real conversion, and intimate that, 
if you cannot accommodate your own expérience to that 
stiff frame, — if you hâve never felt paroxysms of alarm 
at the threatenings of the law, or paroxysms of ecstasy 
at the announcements of the Gospel, — ^your heart is not 
at this moment right with God. Nothing can be more 
erroneous philosophically, or more untrue scripturally. 
God's way s of influencing the human mind for good 
vary infinitely, — vary first, with the original character 
of the mind, on which the Holy Ghost has to operate ; 
and, secondly, with the acquired shape which that 
mind has taken from the circumstances in which it 
has been thrown, and from its whole history and ex- 
périence. On the same page of Scripture there is the 
record of two most remark able conversions, as différent 
from each other as any two processes of mind, leading 
to the same resuit, can by possibility be. Lydia, the 
purple-seller of Thyatira, became a Christian through 
the gentle opening of the heart, as by the quiet river- 
side she attended to the things which were spoken of 
Paul. The Philippian gaoler is converted, on the other 
hand, in a manner such as might be expected from the 
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prevîous habits of ignorance and vice in which, we ma^ 
reasonably suppose, he had been sunk. He is shaken 
with strong alarai, as if over the pit of hell, (nothing 
else would hâve broken bonds so firmly riveted,) and 
'* he called for a light, and sprang in, and came tremblîng. 
and fell down before Paul and Silas, and said, Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved ? " Lydia experienced no such 
alarm, but only a gentle opening of the heart, peaceful 
as the undulations of the river ; yet was she none the 
less a disciple of our Lord, and none the less dear to 
Hîm. The critîcal, ail-important question for ail of us 
is, whether we be indeed Chrîst's at présent, and are 
following the lead of His Spirit ; if so, how we were 
brought to Him, whether by the quiet drawings of 
gratitude and love, or by the graduai growth of re- 
flectiveness, and our expérience of life's hollowness, o»* 
by the trépidations of alarra, is but of little moment. 

And then, again, as to our method of serving Him. 
This must dépend on our capacities, our endowments, 
the position which we providentially occupy, and the 
opportun ities which it gives us. It may not be a high 
work, or a widely influential work, which we are doing 
for God, but then it may not be a high work, or a 
widely influential work, to which He has called us. 
We may, of course, be working hehw the measure of 
the gift which God has distributed to us, lea\ ing the 
talent which our Master left with us unimproved, and 
not putting it out to the exchangers, so that at His 
coming He may receive His own with usury. That is 
a point to be looked to, and carefuUy considered. But 
the mère brilliancy of the position occupied by another, 
or the brilliancy of the gifbs which qualify him for that 
position, should never make us indulge in an unquiet 
longing to be or to do what God has not fitted us for 
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and which, therefore, He will never require from us. 
Jî not called, and not fitted, (and the fitness is the 
évidence of the call,) we could not undertake snch a 
thing without a most censurable presumption. "I 
wonld undertake to govem a hundred empires," said 
Dr. Payson, " if God called me to it, but I would not 
undertake to govem a hundred sheep, unless He called 
me." 

2. But, again, a lesson of large charity to others is to 
be leamed from what has been said. We ought, if 
rightly minded, to rejoice in the exubérance and variety 
of the spiritual gifts possessed by Christîans, just as we 
delight in the rich variety of Nature, or in that of the 
Word of God. There are many Unes of thought in 
Religion, many forms which practical and personal 
piety takes, although, of course, they are ail animated 
by the same essential principles. St John and St Paul 
were both equally devoted to the cause and Person of 
our Lord, yet no two men ever existed who manifested 
this dévotion in shapes more différent. Both thèse 
mcmbers held of the Head by a living union, but they 
discharged for the Head functions altogether différent. 
Let us not conceive of ail genuine religion as moving 

in one groove of feeliug and practice, and refuse to 
acknowledge any man as a Christian, because he does 
not run upon ojir own particular groove. There are 
several points of view from which Christianity may bo 
surveyed ; and although it be one and the same object, 
from whatever point we look, yét eyes placed on dif 
ferent levels will see it grouped in différent per- 
spectives. Our own view of it is at best but partial 
and fragmentary ; let us rejoice in the fact that others 
see it somewhat differently, and that their view, in- 
stead of being contradictoiy to our own, is in fact the 
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complément of it. It seems to be God's plan and 
purpose that each Individual Christian should exhibit, 
in the peculiarity of his circumstances, éducation, 
moral tempérament, and mental endowments, a new 
spécimen of redeeming love and grâce. By varions 
discipline hère He fits and polishes each living stone for 
the place which it is destined to occupy in the Spiritual 
Temple ; and when ail the stores are made ready, He 
will build them together each into its place, and exhibit 
to men and angels their perfect unity. Aaron has 
been bred under his paternal roof, and innred to 
Egyptian servitude from childhood. Moses has been 
lapped in royal luxury from his infancy, educated at a 
courte and then banished into a wildemess. But the 
time came when thèse brothers in blood, so dissimilar 
in training, so opposite in their expérience, so différent, 
possibly, in some of the judgments which they had 
formed of God's ways, met never to part again in thia 
* life. " The Liord said unto Aaron, Go into the wilder- 

ness to meet Moses. And he went, and met him in the 
Mount of God, and kissed him.** So shall it be with 
ail true Christians, whose history, discipline, sentiments, 
% hâve hère taken a course which seemed far enough 

asunder. A meeting and a greeting is reserved for ail 
of them in the mount of God, — ^let them " see '* to it, 
as Joseph saîd to his Brethren, " that they fall not ont 
by the way." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE IDEA OF SACEIFICE, AS PEETADING THE 

CHBISTIAII'S LIFE. 

^^An holy pnesthoody io offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable ta 
Godbj/ Jésus Chrîst,'^-^\ Pet. ii. 5. 

It îs a rule ail but universal, îf we caiinot say that it 
admits of no exception, that ail known forms of Religion 
which hâve existed upon earth, hâve mvolved the idea 
of sacrifice as a leading and principal feature of them. 
The Jews, we know, practised sacrifice largely by 
Divine appoîntment, — practised it in every shape 
which the idea of sacrifice can assume. They had 
their sin-offerings and theîr trespass-offerings for the 
expiation of guilt, their thank-ofilerings in acknow- 
ledgment of mercies received, their bumt-offerings and 
meat-offerings for the acceptance of the worshipper, 
their free-will oiîerings, for his spontaneous récognition 
of God out of the fulness of an adoring heart. In 
short, theirs was a sacrificial System, minute in ail its 
détails, and perfect in ail its parts. Among the heathen 
nations of antiquity, we fînd floating shadows of thèse 
various oflferings, lookîng like portions of the Jewish 
System disintegrated and broken up among the différent 
tribes of Gentiles. Before meals, the ancients would 
pour out a drink-offering to one of their gods, they 
would make a votive offering to them after any great 
escape or deliverance, and, on occasions of public ro- 
joicing or humiliation, they would expose the images of 
the gods on couches before tables loaded with dainties. 
Whence came practices so universal in connexion with 
religion ? — a question the more pertinent, because 
sacrifice does not on the surface approve itself to oui 
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mincis as a reasonable form of worship. Independentl j 
of God's appointment, we cannot say with truth that 
the slaughter of a poor animal, or the layîng a basket 
of fruit by the side of an i^tar, seems likely, in the 
nature of things, to be a form of homage acceptable to 
the Suprême Being. No doubt, the appearance of 
sacrifice in ail heathen form s of religion îs to be ao- 
oounted for partly by a tradition derived from the first 
falhers of the human race. The remembrance of Noah's 
sacrifice afler the flood would be carried away by his 
descendants into the various countries of their dispersion, 
and there, in lapse of time, degenerate and run wild in 
a thousand fantastîc shapes. Meanwhile the holy seed 
from Noah to Abraham, from Abraham to Moses, and 
from Moses on wards, would retain the true idea and the 
true practice of sacrifice, which was a slip of God's own 
grafbing. We can scarcely. however, think that, even 
with the help of a primeval tradition, sacrifice would so 
long hâve maintained its ground among ail the nations 
of heathendom, had there not been sonie common sen- 
timent or instinct of the human heart, instigating men 
to it. And such an instinct there unquestionably is. 
In the rudest miud which recognizes a God, there 
exists a désire to gîve Him some acknowledgment, 
which may be acceptable to Him, and a feeling that He 
has a claim upon us for such an acknowledgment, and 
will require it of us. Mix up this rude feeling with the 
universal instinct of guilt, — which is to dread a superior 
power, and to long to^propitiate it, and then view the 
practice of sacrifice as meeting this longing, and on 
that account readily adopted ; and we shall probably 
find hère the explanation of its universal prevalence. 

It is a curious fact, as showing the hold which the 
idea of sacrifice has upon the human inind, that 
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although ail literal sacrifices were abolîshed or rathei 
superseded, by Chrîstianity, the great corruption of 
Christianity, which, alas ! bas prevailed niore exten 
sively than its purer forms, still recognizes a literal 
sacrifice as its centre. The wbole system of Botnan- 
ism revolves, if I may so say, round the sacrifice of the 
Mass, which the priest is supposed to ofFer for the 
quick and the dead. The doctrine of such a Sacrifice 
in the Holy Communion is justly stigmatized in our 
Thirty-first Article as a " blasphemous fable, and a 
dangerous deceit ; "— it is one of the many grievous and 
frightful perversions of what is called the religions in- 
stinct. We adduce it hère merely as an évidence how 
deeply rooted in men's hearts is the notion of sacrifice 
in connexion with religion, which shows that there is 
something in us which longs for sacrifice, and will not 
be content without doing it in some i^ape or other^ — in 
an idolatrous and corrupt shape, if not in that which 
God prescribes. 

It is vain, utterly vain, to seek to rectify errors of 
this kind by merely decryîng them, or enlisting on a 
crusade against them. Human nature is too strong for 
us, and défies the effort we make to undo or suppress 
any part of its original constitution. Let us seek 
rather to show in what part of pure and true religion 
such instincts may find their satisfaction ; and then we 
may hope to draw men off* from error effectually, be* 
cause we shall be filling the void space in their mincis 
which at présent error offers to fill. 

First, then, it is obvions to remark that the Sacrifice 
of the Life and Death of Christ (for His Life, no less 
than His Death, was in. a most important sensé a 
Sacrifice) is the very core and centre of the Christian 
Religion. From this centre the whole System borrows 
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light and vital beat, as the planetary System from the 
Sun. "He hath given Himself for us," says the 
Apostle, " an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour," — expressing here,Tîre apprehend, the 
oblation of the life, thoughts, ways, and sentiments of 
Christ, which, as being altogether holy, were infinitely 
acceptable to a holy God. Again ; " He gave Himself 
for our sins ; " — " He was niade sin for us, who knew 
no sin ; " — '* this man after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins ; " — ^^ He himself bare our sins in bis own body 
on the tree ; " — ^passages which refer to the Sacrifice of 
Christ's Death, the only real expiatory sacrifice, which 
bas been, or can be, ever offered. By way of explain- 
ing this distinction, which îs of great importance, but 
which may not be familiar to ail mînds, it should be 
observed, that the offerings prescribed by the Levitical 
Law fell into two entirely distinct classes. The one 
class were oalled sweet-savour offerings, and were for 
the acceptance of the worshipper; the thought in 
them was, man giving to God something which God 
viows with complacency. The second class consîsted 
of the sin and trespass offerings, and are nevcr said 
to be of a sweet savour; in them the thought was 
man, as a transgresser, endurîng the curse which sin 
has entailed. Our Blessed Lord endured this curse, 
when, upon the Cross, He poured out His soûl unto 
death ; as it is said : " Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the Law, being made a curse for us ; for it 
it written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree." 
But before He became our sin and trespass offering, He 
had been our sweet-savour offering, presenting to the 
Pather a hum an heart ail afiame, as no human heart 
but His ever y et was, with heavenly love and zeal, a 
life whoUy devoted to the service of God and man, and 
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the only pure worshîp which sînce the days of Eden 
had ever ascended from the Earth. (I stop aside for a 
moment to reraark how utterly without foundation in 
Scripture are ail such incautious expressions as that the 
Father viewed with complacency the Suôerings aud 
Death of His dear Son ; a totally différent position from 
the undoubtedly true one, that those SuSerings and that 
Death were denmnded by the Divine Justice. Christ 
in dying was ofiTering the sin-oSering, which was not of 
a sweet saveur, and the idea of which was noi man, as a 
worshipper, giving to God that with which God is well 
pleased, but man, as a sinner, bearing God's curse. 
Justice must be had upon malefactors; but even 
among men the éxecution of the death-sentence is 
never viewed with complacency or satisfaction. How 
shall it be supposed that the infinitely loving Father of 
ail ônds satisfaction in the course of Justice % But to 
return.) This sacrifice of the life and death of Christ 
is the essentîal foundation of every acceptable oiTering 
which can be made to God ; so that we may call Christ 
in a figurative sensé the only true Altar, apart from 
which our poor misérable gifbs and services can find no 
aeceptance. 

Observe, however, that it is the certain doctrine of 
Scripture that God requires from Christians, — not 
indeed a sin or trespass offering, which we could never 
rendery- — ^but offerings of sweet savour, as a testimony 
of their love and gratitude. I say èmphatically, not a 
sin-ofièring. As far as Christ's work was propitiatory, 
it stands absolutely alone. " He offered one sacrifice 
for sîns ; " " He was once offered, to bear the sîns of 
many." But although no sufferings, no works, no 
worship of ours can in the least degree propitiate, 
though we are effectuai ly precluded from joîning in the 
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expiatory part of Chrîst's Sacrifice, God still requîres 
froin us offerings of another character. Thèse are 
gênerai ly described as " spiritual sacrifices," which we 
are ordained to oflfer, — " an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jésus Christ.'» 
Christ is said in the Révélation to hâve made Christians 
" priests to God and his Father ; " and, if priests, it is 
of necessity that they should hâve somewhat to offer. 
More particularly, we are exhorted to the sacrifice of 
our bodiesy the thought being that the varions inem* 
bers of the body sbould be yielded as instruments of 
righteousness unto God, — the mouth to proclaim His 
Word, the eyes to gaze on His works, the hands to do 
Him service, the feet to walk oi\ His errands. " I 
beseech y ou therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye présent your bodies a living sacrifice^ ^oly, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service." 
Again. Fraise is specîfied as a sacrifice ; — " By him 
therefore let us oflfer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually, that is, the fruit of oar lips, giving thanks to 
His Namc." And as the surrender of what we hâve 
will naturally follow, and be the just expression of self- 
surrender, it is added, — " But to do good, and to com- 
municate, forget not ; for wiih suck sacrifices God is 
toell pleased" And the same thought appears in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, where the sweet-savour 
oflferings are expressly referred to, and shown to be 
compétent to Christians : '' I am full, having received 
of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from y ou, 
an odour of a sweet smell^ a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God." 

It is extremely interesting to remark how, while 
carefully stripping the second Sacrament of the false 
plumage of an expiation, with which mediœval super- 
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fitition had trîcked it out, our Reformers hâve main- 
tained the doctrine of s threefold sacrifice m the Holy 
Commun ioD, or culminating actof Christian Worship, — 
a sacrifice of alms made in the Oflêrtory, and referred 
to in one of the passages just quoted, — a sacrifice of 
praisCy adverted to in the words, " we entirely désire 
Thy fatherly goodness mercîfuUy to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise andi thanksgiving ; " and a sacrifice of 
self y referred to in a subséquent part of the same prayer, 
— " And hère we offer and présent unto Thee, O Lord, 
ourselves and soûls aiid àodies, to be a reasonable, holy 
and lîvely sacrifice unto Hiee." 

Now out of the niany forms in which a devout life 
may présent itself to the mind, there is none perhaps 
more attractive than that of a constant oblation to 
God of ail that we are, ail that we hâve, and ail that 
we do. Let the thought of Sacrifice be woven înto the 
texture of our lîves, let us study to tum not our 
prayers alone, but our whole daily course and con- 
versation into an offering ; surely the thought that God 
will accept it, if offered to Him. in Union with the 
merits of His Son, is in the greatest degree encouraging, 
— a wonderful stimulus to exertion. Some divines so 
cruelly straîn the undoubtedly true and precious doc- 
trine, that man can do nothing propitiatory, or intrin- 
sically meritorious, as to leave their readers or hearers 
under the conclusion that they can do nothing to please 
God. Because we are not compétent to a sin-offering, 
they would hâve us believe, forsooth, that no sweet- 
savour offerings are open to us. A blank prospect, 
and very depressing to energy ; for what can be more 
depressing than the belief which is sometimes practically 
instilled, that by no frame of mind, or course of conduct, 
^n the believer secure the loving approbation of his 
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Heavenly Father % — ^a tenet în fiât opposition to those 
words : " We beseech you, brethren, and exbort you by 
the Lord Jésus, that as ye bave received of us bow ye 
ought to walk and to phase God^ so ye would abound 
more and more/' 

" To plëase God,* — ^what a privilège to lie open to 
us day by day, and every hour of the day I What a 
condescension in our Heavenly Father, when we con- 
sider the strictness of His justice, the impurity of our 
hearts, and our many and degrading falls, to ailow us to 
please Him ! That we are sufiered to bring a tribu te 
to Him, which, when laid, upon the one true Altar, and 
united with the one true Sacrifice, will be received by 
Him with complacency and satisfaction, what a dignity 
for sinful . flesh and blood. to be heir to ! Now if we 
truly appreciate this dignity, let us show that we do so, 
by availing ourselves of the many opportunities ofifered 
to us of pleasing God, by an acceptable tribute. An 
act of self-oblation, (couched, perhaps, in the very 
words already quoted from the Communion Service, or 
in others équivalent,) may usefully form part of every 
Moming's Dévotion, and remind us of the great 
thought which should run through the day. Then as 
to our devotional exercises themselves; the thought 
that Frayer îs an incense, kindled in the censer of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, and. most fragraut and 
acceptable to God, if ofifered through the intercession 
of Christ, and with faith in His Sacrifice, may surely 
be a great help to us in offering Frayer. But it îs the 
uniform scope and tendency of Grâce, as it acquires a 
greater mastery over the will, to amalgamate thegpirit 
of dévotion with our common actions, and more and 
more to transfer Frayer înto our daily employments, 
Bo that thèse too may become a sacrifice. We need not 
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go far to seek the materiaJs of an acceptable oflfering ; 
they lie ail arouud us, in the work of our callings, in 
the little calls which Divine Providence daily roakes to 
us, in the little crosses which God requires us to take 
up, nay, in our very récréations. The great point is to 
hâve the mind setupon seeing and seeking in ail things 
the service of Christ and the glory of God, and, lo ! 
every trifling incident which that mînd touches, every 
pièce of work which ît handles, every dispensation to 
which it submits, becomes at once a sacrifice. 

" If in our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow ail we find, 
New treasures still of countlcss prîce, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 
We need not bid» for cloister'd cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wiud ourselves too bigh 
For sinful man beneath the skj ; 
The trivial round, the common task 
Would fumish ail we ought to ask, 
Boom to denj ourselves — a road 
To bring us dailj nearer God." 

If we allow the beau ti es of Nature to raise our heart 
to God, we turn them înto a sacrifice. If cross inci- 
dents, which could not be avoided or averted, are taken 
sweetly and lovingly, out of homàge to the loving will 
of God, this too is a sacrifice. If work be donc in the 
full view of God's assîgnment of our several tasks and 
sphères of labour, and under the consciousness of His 
Présence, however secular in its character, it imme- 
dîately becomes fit for présentation on the Altar. If 
refreshmentc and amusements are so moderated, as to 
help the spirit instead of dissipating it, if they are 
seasoned with the wholesome sait of self-denial, (for 
every sacrifice must be seasoned with sait,) they, too 
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become an holy oblation. If we study even perverse 
characters, with a loving hope and belief that we shall 
find somethîng of God and of Christ in them, which 
may be made the nucleus of better things, and, instead 
of shutting ourselves up in a narrow sphère of sym- 
pathy, seek ont, and try to develope, the good pointa 
of a generally uncongenial spirit ; if we treat men as 
Christ treated them, accounting that somewhere in 
every one there is a better mind, and a trace of God^s 
finger in Création, we may thus possibly sanctify an hour 
which else would be one of irksome constraint, and after 
whîch we might hâve been oppressed with the heavy 
feeling that it had been a wasted one. If a small trille, 
destined to purchase some personal luxury or comfort, 
be diverted to a charitable and religions end, this is the 
regular and standing sacrifice of alms, recognized by 
Scripture and the Liturgy. And, finally, if we regard 
our Time as, next to Christ and the Holy Spirit, the 
most precious gift of God ; if we gather up the frag- 
ments and interstices of it in a thrifly and religions 
manner, and employ them in some exercise of dévotion, 
or some good and useful work, this too becomes a 
tribute which God will surely accept with oomplacency, 
if laid upon His Altar, and united by faith and a 
devout intention with the one Sacrifice of our dear 
Lord. 

Yes ; if laid upon His Altar : let us never forget or 
drop out of sight that proviso. It is the Altar, and the 
Altar albne, which sanctîfieth the gift. A part from 
Christ and His perfect Sacrifice, an acceptable gifl is 
an impossibility for man. For at best our gifts hâve iu 
ihem the sinfulness of our nature ; they are miserably 
flawed by defeotiveness of motive, duplicity of aim, in- 
firmity of will. " The prayers of ail saints," wlial 
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force of impetratîon must they hâve with God, if, as we 
are assured, " the effectuai fervent prayer of a " (single) 
'* righteous nian availeth much ! " Yet when St. John 
saw in a vision " the prayers of ail saints " offered by 
an angel '^ upon the golden altar which was before the 
throne," it was in union with that which alone can per- 
fîime the tainted ofTerings of even regenerate man; 
" There was given unto him much incense, that he should 
offer it with the prayers of ail saints upon the golden 
altar which was before the throne." 

The incense is the Intercession of Jésus. Place 
your offèring, — ^be it prayer, or almsdeed, or work, or 
submission, — in His hands for présentation ; pray Him, 
as your only Priest, to transact for you with God, and 
He will do so. And the sun of God's favour shall 
shine out upon that offèring, and the dew of His bless* 
ing shall descend upon it, and you shall be gladdened 
with your Father's smile. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF ALLOWING IN OUR MINDS A PREPONDERANCE TO 

TRIFLE8. 

* Wœ unto youj Scribes and Pharîtees^ hypaeriU» I for ye pay Hihê 
of mini and anUe and eumminy and hâve omUted the viAghi- 
ier matters of the law^ judgment^ mercy^ and faith : thèse 
ought ye to hâve done^ and not to leave tlie oiher WTMfone."— 
Matt. xxiii. 23. 

ÏN the course of our thoughts on Personal Religion, 
attention to what may be called little dutîes, îf not 
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always urged explicitly, has been the under-current of 
our thoughts throughout. Our regular daily life is not 
marked by noticeable incidents or great crises; the 
fluctuations of interest in it are homelj and triviaL 
It is of this average common*place life that we hâve 
been endeavouring to show how it fumishes ail the 
materials, out of which, under God's Grâce, sanctity 
may be wrought ; and it is therefore quite in accord- 
ance with the genius of our subject to consider little 
duties, little sins, little trials, little self-4enials, little 
cares. For of thèse little things ordinary life is made 
up ; the trials of our normal state are merely annoy- 
ances, not serions trials ; itssins are failures of temper, 
or of the tongue, or omissions of dévotion ; its dutiea 
are ofben little détails of business, or little acts of kind* 
ness, or a routine of correspondence almost mechanically 
performed ; its pleasures, when the first freshness of 
youth has worn off, are a smile, or an old association, 
or a quiet evening at home, or a génial meeting with a 
génial friend; its cares and responsibilities, though 
they may press pretty heavily upon ourselves, are such 
as a prime minister or a grand vizier would think 
beneath contempt. If Christian principle is to be 
shown at ail by the majority of men, it must be shown 
in a common-place sphère of this sort ; and it is exactly 
by showing it on thèse common-place occasions that we 
shall, under God's blessing, and by His grâce, brace 
ourselves for the heavier trials and more arduous 
responsibilities, which He may see fit at any moment 
to lay upon any one of us. What a dignity does it 
give to our daily life to remember that by consistent 
quiet maintenance of Christian principle on thèse 
trivial occasions, we may lay in a stock of oil, in other 
words, nurse, and cherish, and educate a faith and 
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love, which shall burn brightly in the hour of real 
trial ! Whereas he who despîses thèse small occasions, 
and waits for a grand opportunity to exhibit Christian 
principle, as one waits for a gala nîght to let off a blaze 
of fire Works, Is certain to break down when the stress 
of trial arrives. And it is because we thînk, as I hâve 
before expressed, that the pulpît top little addresses 
itself to small duties and homely trials ; that it soars 
too exclusively among doctrines and the princîples cf 
conduct ; that it speaks too exclusively the language of 
Tragedy,tfénd too little that of coromon iîfe, that we 
hâve beeîl anxious to press Jiome upon our readers, in 
this little treatise, the cultivatîon of Personal Religion 
in that sphère which lies immôdiately under their hands. 
And now; in sounding this note for the last time, we 
still feel how deeply important it is that it should be 
made to vibrate long and loud in the memory of the 
reader ; how it is almost impossible that we can attach 
too much importance to such particulars of duty as îm- 
provement of time, control of temper, watchfulness in 
conversation, restraint of appetite, even on occasions 
where it might innocently be indulged, and gentle bear- 
ing of disappointments. 

And we^ay say with truth that duties even lower 
m the scale than thèse, duties not moral at ail, or not 
moral in their primary aspect, hâve yet their impor- 
tance, and, according to our Lord's admonition in the 
text, must not be lefl undone. It is the last touches 
of the pencil, — ^the fine finishing strokes, — ^which give 
to a drawing its completeness. And the Christian 
remeihbering his Lord's words, that " whosoever shall 
break one of thèse least commandments and teach m en 
^o, the same shall be called least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven," will labour to give to his obédience this 
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finish and completeness by not neglecting even tbe 
finer traits of duty. He will eschew, for example, in 
every thing that pertains to God, the smallest approadi 
to slovenliness. Slovenliness is irrévérence iu little 
things ; and not the smallest approaeh to irrévérence 
will the Christian tolerate. Thus, for instance, he will 
pay attention to postures in prayer, whether private, or 
public. If Daniel kneeled upon his knees in his cham- 
ber three times a day and prayed ; if St. Paul and the 
Tyrian Christians kneeled down on the shore to pray; 
if our Blessed Lord kneeled when oITering prayer in 
the garden ; the Christian will feel that neither in his 
closet nor in the house of God is he at liberty to adopt 
any attitude, whieh betokens indolence, carelessness, 
or levity. And of another kindred point he will be 
observant, — a point trifiing in itself, and y et having 
far more influence upon the gênerai heartiness and 
effect of Public Worship than many a one which is 
intrinsically more important. In the service of the 
House of God he will join audibly in the prescrîbe^ 
responses, not contented without expressing alood his 
assent to what is there prooeeding. It is one charao- 
teristic glory of the Chureh of England, distinguishing 
her alike from Roman and schismatical communions, 
that the public pray ers which she prescribes are 
feallî/ common pray ers, in which the people no less 
than the minister hâve a share as well as an interest, — 
so that the sacerdotal character of ail Christians is re^ 
cognîzed by our Liturgy, inasmuch as ail are directed 
on occasions to join in it. Every rîght-minded Church- 
man will love by his practîce to bring out this feature 
of our Prayer Book, and will feel that in doîng so he is 
not merely complying with an ecclesiastical rule, but 
*lso doing something to kindle fervour of spirit in othera 
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by ex pressing the fervour of his own spirit. Be it re- 
membered of ail thèse lesser duties, that négligence of 
them is, to say the least, an extremely bad augury of 
fldelity in higher things ; fbr he who is careless aboul 
the litUe items of obédience is usualiy reckless also 
about its large sums ; and our Master spoke with His 
usual profound înslght into human character, when He 
said : ^ He that is faithful in that whioh is least, is faith- 
ful also in much ; and he that is unju&t in the least, is 
unjust also in much." 

It is however quite possible that, through the morbid 
action of the human mind, ^vhich seems to corrupt and 
déprave every good principle which it touches^ respect- 
ful attention to little things may degenerate into a punc- 
tiliousness and a -wretched scrupulosity "vehich shall drain 
">fF the énergies of the soûl from the larger and more 
spiritual duties of religion. 

This was the case of the Pharisees. While they 
paid tithe with unfailing accuracy of their smallest 
garden herbs, they did not seek judgment, or relievc 
the oppressed, — their sentences were unrighteous, their 
practices extortionate, and their hearts insensible to 
the sufferings of others. Men bring with them into 
religion their natural character; and in natural cha- 
racter, as in religions, you will find two extrêmes in 
regard to little things, — that of those who pay too 
little attention to them, and that of those who allow 
their minds to be wholly taken up with them. On the 
one hand, we hâve the old proverb already adverted to, 
warning those, who are careless of small items, that 
they may sacrifice thereby large sums ; and there are 
notorîously men who need the warning,— who are 
quite heedless of small expenditures, and care only for 
considérable amounts. On the other hand there is to 
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be soen every day this very common phenomenon, 
persons of wealth, who will stickle and haggle at every 
little expense incidental to daîly life, and y et be com- 
paratively careless about money when it is to be given 
on a large scale ; miserly in small thîngs, and spend- 
thrifts in great ; their whole care about property being 
apparently that it shall not go ofT in drops and driblets, 
though for the great drains upon it they are not solici- 
tons. Thèse opposite habits of nind are imported into 
religion. Some men's religion îs ail gênerai, and, if 
I may say so, panoramic ; they love large views of 
doctrine, broad principles of duty ; like to hâve a dis. 
tant spectacle of religion opened to them from the 
pulpit, but do not much relish admonitions on the mi- 
nute and humble duties of daily life. Such are not, and 
cannot be, growing Christians ; life is made up of par- 
ticulars ; and with the particulars thèse mcn will not 
condescend to deal. Some, on the other hand, are puno- 
tilious about little things, and forgetful of the great 
spirit of the law. It seems as if the account to be given 
of such characters was as follows ; — ^that we hâve ail 
:)n\j a certain araount of conscientiousness, and that, 
if this be ail expended upon the more cérémonial and 
formai duties of religion, we hâve none lefb for its great 
moral claims. Let us glance at one or two of the 
forms in which this Pharisaic habit of mind, so strongly 
reprobated by our Blessed Eedeemer, shows itself now- 
a-days. 

1. The late revival of a stricter and better discipline 
in the Church, and of a more révèrent feelîng towards 
ecclesîastîcal antiquity and the arrangements of our own 
Book of Common Prayer, though a thing to be very 
thankful for in the main, has given rîse to a crop of 
oetty discussions on points purely ritual orantiqnarian, 
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which may easily draw off the mind from subjects of 
graver import, and with many hâve actually that effect. 
We hâve not any of us too inuch relîgious zeal ; ît is a 
great pity to spend any of it on such questions as the 
make of a robe, the shape of a chalice, and whether one 
or two collects should be said in a case of a concur« 
rence of Festivals. Generally speakîng, such pointa 
are hardly worth the energy spent in the discussion of 
them. If indeed they are regarded simply as questions 
of antiquarianism or good taste, let them be left to 
antiquarians, and men of virtu. And if it can be 
clearly made out that there is a right and wrong, or even 
a tasteful and untasteful in such matters, let us adopt 
in Public Worship the right and the tasteful and eschew 
the wrong and untasteful ; but let not such matters, 
under the insidious pretence of being matters of Ke- 
ligion, occupy any space whatever in our mind s. In 
matters of Religion we want ail our available space 
for the dear Lord who has bought us with His Blood, 
and really cannot afford any lodging for rubrics, how- 
ever ancient, or ornaments, however decoroùs. Let our 
Churches be ail fitted up in a style suitable to the 
wealth of the district in which they stand ; and, as far 
as possible, to the majesty of Him, whose House of 
Prayer they are; but, that being donc, let us think 
no more about the building, but tum our whole atten* 
tion to the living stones, ourselves amongst the 
rest, who oongregate in it. Those living stones will 
outlast the flres of the Judgment Day. ' Not so 
the pomp of our architecture, the marble shaft, the por- 
phyry column, the chiselled capital. On ail thèse is 
written the inexorable sentence of God's Word, "The 
Earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
bumed up." 
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2. Persons of a very difierent order of mînd fi-om 
those described above oflen are, in their way, as great 
sticklers for formalitîes. There is no such mistake as 
to suppose that those who inveigh agaînst forms are 
themselves free from the power of them. The Quakers, 
who discard the sacred Forms of Jésus Christ's ap- 
pointment, are themselves the most formai of man« 
kind in their dress and in their language. None of us 
are free from the influence of forms, nor can we be so ; 
our only care should be to see that we allow not our 
own favourîte forms to degenerate into formalitj, 
which they will begin to do as soon as ever our mlnds 
are overmiich occupied with them. Catalogues of 
forbidden amusements, or précise rules as to the 
method of spending Sunday, are to some people what 
rubrîcs and church ornaments are to others ; that is, 
they are the mint, anise, and cummin, which take u( 
in the mînd the spaoe due to the weightier matters of 
the law. With the best intentions, (and good inten- 
tions are always worthy of respect,) they lay down 
certain régulations as safeguards, in their own case, 
against the sins of dissipation, gossîp, vanîty, display, 
and artificial exeitemeuts of feeling: — restrictions 
most excellent and helpful, if regarded in their tnie 
light as forms which are only valuable for the spirit 
which they enshrine, and, like ail forms, capable of 
modification, adjustment^ or even repeal, as circum- 
stances ehall dictate. Too ofben, however, it seems to 
be assumed that so long as the form is secured the 
Bpirit is certainly safe, a fallacy than which there can 
be none more patent. Because a man bas saîd his 
prayers, it by no means foUows that he bas prayed, 
Â.nd on similar principles, because a man bas conscieu« 
tiously avoided some public place of entertainment, and 
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oonfîned himself to the society of what is called a Tew 
religious friends, it does not follow that he bas escaped 
the snare of dissipatioa in that society, still less that 
the few religious frieuds hâve bridled their tonçues and 
avoided ail tattle, unreal profession, and censoriousness. 
You may sin by rash judgmeiit at a tea^table as freely 
as in the gayest and most brilliant circle which can be 
gathered in a rich metropolis^ and it may be a 
question whether there i» more of artificial stimulant to 
the feelings in a théâtre than in a certain class of 
novels. We are apt to smile at Romanists on fast- 
day, "when, observing an abstinence from flesh, they 
are ready to gratify the appetite with every other 
vîand, however délicate and dainty; but are we not 
ourselves guilty of exactly the same absurdity, when- 
ever we maintain the letter of a restriction, while we 
allow its spirît to evaporate? Are our Sundays 
well spent, merely because they are quietly spent, — 
because we hâve given as lîttle trouble as possible on 
that day (a most just and admirable rule) to our 
dependents, and hâve confîned our reading and that of 
our children to sacred books ? Alas ! thèse restrictions 
are excellent ; but even they will not infallibly secure 
the rîght observance of the Lord's Day. Has the day 
been a delight to us, — a real refreshment of the inner 
mant Or hâve its sacred hours brought with them a 
sensé of monotony and dulness, which has led us 
vÎTtually to say to ourselves, if we hâve not ventured 
to put the thought in express words, — ^ When will the 
Sabbath be gone?'' If so, despite of ail outward 
formalicies, must there not hâve been something wrong 
somewhere 1 

It has been our part in the foregoing pages to 
suggest to the reader several practices of dévotion 
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ftnd several rules of life, which, under God's Blessing, 
and if used with discrétion, may be serviceable to him. 
And we cannot more appropriately close them than by 
reminding him that even rules of holy living may be a 
snare, and prove burdensome and entangling rather 
than helpful, if, in administering them to ourselves, we 
do not continually keep our eye fixed on the spirit and 
principle of them. " The end of the commandment is 
Love," a growing and ever deepening récognition of 
God as our tender Father through Christ, and of men 
as our brethren. To establish this filial and fraternal 
relation, the Lord Jésus came into the world ; and to 
maintain, and extend, and consolidate It, His Spirit is 
now abroad in the hearts of His people. So far as 
rules of holy liying help to form in our minds this 
view of God and our neighbour, they are estimable 
and precious ; so far as they neither help nor hinder it, 
they are useless ; so far as they obscure and perplex it, 
they are positively mischîevous. Let our whole 
question in Beligion be, how we can most grow in 
the love of Christ and of our neighbour, and in the 
perception (closely associated with this love) of the 
importance and value of the human soûl. Let us 
measure that soûl by its true gauge, by its llkeness 
to God, in respect of intrinsic worth ; by Etemity, in 
respect of its duration ; and by the Blood of Christ, in 
respect of the price which has been paid for it ; and we 
shall then hâve no mind for toys and trifles in religion. 
If we view a painted scène from too near a poînt^ 
the objects represented are massed together inco* 
herently with one another, and the eye coufounds 
the distance with the foreground. But retire to the 
proper point of view, and ail things fall into thcir 
places; the distance drops back and seems to lie 
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beyond the ligures, instead of towering over their 
head. So if, in our survey of Religion, we forget the 
two cardinal relations of inan,which are its principal 
features, we shall lose the perspective of the picture 
altogether, and may mistake a remote point for an 
object in the foreground. But let us, as it were, Êill 
back ever and anon, and vîew Religion under those 
grand relations. God, Christ, and the human soûl will 
then appear as the very front and centre of our con- 
templations ; and every other object will be scanned in 
the relative proportions which it bears to thèse three 
chief actors on the scène. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OP IMPEOVING OUB TALENTS. 

** For the Hngdom of heaven ia as a man travelling irUo a far 
courUryy who called his ovm servantSy and delivered unto tliem Ms 
ffooda. And unio one he gavejive talents, to another two^ and to 
anotker one : to everg man aceording to his several ahilitg : and 
atraightwag took his joumeg, 

^ When he tohich had received the one talent came and said. Lard, 1 
knew thee thai thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast 
not sovrn, and gaûiering tohere thou hast not strawed : and Iwas 
afraidy andwent and hîd thy talent in the earth: loy there thou 
hast thai is ihine. His lord answered and said unto him^ Thou 
wieked and sïothful servant^ thou knewest thai I reaped where 1 
sowcd not, and gaiher where I hâve not strawed: thou ovghtest 
therefore to hâve put my money to the exchangerSy and then at my 
eoming IshotUdhave received mine own wiih usury^ — ^Matt. zxv. 
14, 16—24, 25, 26, 27. 

Two parables lie sîde by side in Matt. xxv. which are 
the counterpoise of one another. The false deductionsi 
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which, by the perversity of the human mlndy mîght be 
drawn from either of them, are corrected by the other. 
The parable of the Virgins, which we shall presently 
consider, teaches the necessity of a hidden and interîor 
life, (the oil beîng concealed in the lamp,) and that no 
amount of outward activity in the service of God, — ^no 
dîsplay of gifts, however brilliant, no profession, how- 
ever stricfc and high, will, without such an interîor life^ 
last out for the required period. Shall the Christian, 
then, it might be asked, llve in and for himself, oommu- 
ning with God in his own heart, and allowing the outer 
world to go îts own way and take care of itself, as if 
there wero nothing real but his own consciousness î 
Such is the principle of the monastic life ; and it is a 
false principle. It ignores the existence of a neighbour, 
to whom, as well as to God, we hâve duties ; and it 
ignores the gift, by which God qualifies us for outward 
service towards his cause in the world. To correct such 
misapprehensions, the Parable of the Talents folio ws 
close upon that of the Virgins, and supplies one of the 
many instances with which the Gospels abound, of the 
perfectness of our Saviour's discourses. It is as if He 
hûd said : " î hâve told you that you must not lose 
ijourselves in the activities of Religion ; but now I tell 
you, with equal emphasîs, that those activities must not 
be suffered to collapse. Without secret Prayer, you 
can do nothing; but you must not shut yourselfup 
from Service, under the pretext of giving yourself 
wholly to secret Prayer." 

The great point and wamîng of thîs Parable lies in 
the history of the slothful servant; and it is his 
character, therefore, which we will strive to bring 
oefore ourselves as a living reality. Let us ask what 
sort of person Our Lord in the first instance con 
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templated ; and then we sball gain a clearer yiew how 
the Parable tnay be applied to our own circumstances. 
It is quite possible that, even now-ardays, a man 
whom God's Providence had really called to the 
ministry of the Church, and more or less qualified for 
it, might shrink from undertaking the arduous re- 
sponsibilities attaching to such an office. The thought 
of the acconnt which must be rendered by the pastor 
of the soûls for which he \^atches, might terrify him ; 
and natural indolence might conspire, as it oden does, 
wîth pusilianimous fear, to make him décline a life 
which, to a conscientious Christian, can, less than any 
other in the world, be a sinécure. A man in this 
State of mind would be very likely to magnify, or 
rather to aggravate unduly, the obligations laid upon 
him, and to represent God to himself as a hard task- 
m aster, requirîng from us more than He gives us 
strength to fulfil. But in the Early Church, when 
persons viewed the work of the ministry less as a 
profession, and more as a very responsible and ex- 
tremely arduous calling, the case which l hâve sup- 
posed to occur in modem times was of constant 
occurrence. It was no unfrequent thing for men, who, 
by the gênerai suffrage of the congrégation, were 
pronounced to be admirably quali6ed for the govem- 
ment of the Church and the Episcopal Office, to run 
away and hide themselves, when it was proposed to 
confer it upon them. Discovered in their hiding- 
place, they were dragged out, and oonsecrated by 
constraînt, — ^made to serve God and their neighbour in 
the onerous and honourable position of a Bishop 
against their wills. Was any such grudgingly-ren- 
dered service in the thoughts of St. Peter when he 
wrote : " Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
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takîng the oversight thereof, not , hy constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind 1 ^ 
At ail events it is in the highest degree probable, if not 
certain, that such reluctance was often manifested in 
the Apostolic âge, when the émoluments and dignities 
of the Pastoral Office were little or none, and when it 
did little else for the holders of it, thàn set them up on 
high as a mark for the arrows of persécution. Under 
such circumstances as those, one can quite understand 
that a slothful servant of the Lord would be disposed 
to hide his talent in a napkin, and to use with hls 
own conscience every ingenious and plausible argument, 
which might seem to excuse such a course. And one 
argument, which would readilysuggestitself, would be, 
that he was, after ail, meanly endowed for tho service 
of the Ministry ; and that but one talent — " is ifc not,'* 
he would think, "a little one?" — had fallen to hia 
share. 

And hère, perhaps, sorae explanation may be fitly 
introduced of a clause in our Parable, which causes at 
first a little dîfficulty to a thoughtful reader. In dis- 
tributing the talents, the master is saîd* to hâve given 
"to every man a^cording to his abiliiy,^\ We are to 
understand from thîs, probably, that the spiritual gifts 
of the early Church, of which, primarily, Our Lord is 
speakîng, were distributed with a certain référence to 
what we should call the natural capacity of the holders, 
— that natural capacity, however, being itself from God. 
In the foremost Apostles, who had the greatest spi- 
ritual gifts, — in Peter, in Paul, in John, — there were 
remarkable attributes of natural charaoter, which pre- 
sented a nucleus, if I may use the expression, for those 
gifts. They were ail men of strong and well-defined 
character, and would no doubt hâve been men of mark« 
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any where, independently of their vocation to tho' 
Apcstleship. That strength of character constitiited 
their ability ; and their gifts were the talents dealt out 
to them " according to their ability." — St. Paul was a 
wonderfully endowed man, even in respeot of natural 
qualifications and circumstances. If any member of the 
Christian Church ever had great ability, it was he, He 
had a heart coroprehensive enough to embrace mankind, 
and y et full of an ardent patriotism. His affections 
were diffusive ; and yet we find them concentrated with 
great pathos upon his Corinthian and Philippian con- 
verts, upon Hmotheus, his own son in the faith, upon 
OnésimuSy whom he had begotten in his bonds, He 
was as hard as adamant to ail the to ils and persécutions 
«f the Âpostleshipy " ready, not to be bound only, but 
also to die for the name of the Lord Jésus ; " and yet 
he was full of sensibility to others, and a m an of many 
tears. As regards intellectual endowments, he was a 
inost acute reasoner ; and though the fervour of his 
beautiful spirit, which always kindled with his great 
thème, sometimes is allowed to interrupt the thread of 
his argument, it is speedily resumed, and prosecut/cd to 
its just conclusion. He had been highly educated, and 
was famîliar with the learning and poetry of the 
Gentiles, as Moses with the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
In oratory he had that happy gift, which enabled him 
to take his audience on théir own ground,to accommodate 
himself to their sympathies, and to make their very 
préjudices the basis of hisappeal to tnem. And as the 
crown of ail his endowments, he had that courtcsy and 
grâce of manner, and that fineness of tact, which is 
partly native in some characters, but partly the resuit 
of good breeding, and a gênerons and wise discipline in 
youth. And yet this courtesy was not in the leasi 
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d^ee alloyed with affectatioi), and consisted with the 
utmost plainness of speech towards pretenders and 
hypocrites. In thèse features of moral and intellectiial 
cbaracter stood the ability of St. Paul — ^itself, be it 
remarked, lîke ail natural ability, the gilb of Âlmighty 
God. And in proportion to this ability he was richly 
dowered with spiritual gifts, and held ten talents of the 
Master, and made them ten talents more. His Co- 
rinthian couverts were very proud of theîr gift of 
speaking with tongues ; '' but," says St. Paul, ^* I thank 
my God / speak with tongues mort ihan y ou M" He 
cast out a spirit of Python from a poor crazed girl, the 
slave and tool of meroenary masters. Ile shook off 
from his hand a venomous serpent which had fastened 
there, and felt no harm. Inspired with a sudden 
memory of a similar act donc by the prof^et Elijah, he 
embraced a corpse ; and the corpse, under his embrace, 
became warm with life. He struck a soroerer with 
blindness. He restored instantaneously to the use of 
his limbs one who had been a cripple from his mother'a 
womb, Nay, even a handkerchief, which had touched his 
person, chased away diseases and evil spirits from those 
who laboured under them at Ephesus. He prophesied 
with such efièct that profllgates^ like Félix, trembled, 
and could not endure it ; and pious women, like Lydia^ 
seemed to iind in his words the dawn of a new light, 
and the inspirations of a new life. He was familiar 
with sacred ecstacy ; and was caught up into the third 
heaven, where he heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter. And, finally, " ho being 
dead yet speaketh." He wrote, under Inspiration, with 
such power, that his writings hâve been from the 
earliest days the cordial of every believer's heart, and in 
îJie sixteenth century became the alarum, which awoke 
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the Church out of the lethargy of mediœval formalism 
and superstition. And stîll, wherever the New Te,s- 
tament is read, his perhaps îs the strongest influence 
which émanâtes from the Holy Book. Such were 
the ten talents entrusted to the great Apostle '^ac- 
cording to his ability," — By his side was another 
Apostle, endowed much less wonderfulîy, — ^having per- 
chance only one talent entrusted to him ; — but equally 
dear, and equally faithful to their common Lord. 
St. Bamabas was termed by his colleagues a son of 
Consolation. He was qualified, doubtless, by natural 
ability to console. Ile was deeply attached to his 
relations ; — a soft and amiable trait of character, which 
sometimes, however, as it probably did in his case, 
indisposes us to listen to the stern voice of principle. 
He loved to promote unîty between those who had a 
common object at heart ; and he appears, accordingly, 
as the peacemaker between Paul and the original 
Apostles, who at first, from his antécédents, felt for him 
some amount of estrangement. He was a retiring m an ; 
and liked to put others forward, and see them filling the 
post for which God had qualified them. It is a gentle, 
unobtrusive character, such as this, which has a capacity 
for comforting; and aocording to Barnabas' capacity, 
so was his gift. None can really and spiritually comfort 
others, however naturally qualified for it, except by the 
gîft of the Comforter. Then, 

'' Warm'd underneath the Gomforter's safe wing, 
They spread th' endearing warmtb around : 

Mourners, speed hère your broken hearts to bring, 
Hère healing dews and balms abound : 

Hera are soft hands that cannot bless in Tain, 
By trial taught your pain : 

Hère loving heart», that daily know 

The heayenly consolation they on you bestow." 
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The Spîrit, then, with whîch Barnabas was endowed 
became in him, acoording to his ability, a spîrit of con- 
solation. It might seem to some as if this were but a 
liunible gîft : — only one talent out of the many, where- 
with the chîefest Apostles were endowed. Suppose 
Barnabas himself had thpught so, and reasonëd thus ; 
" I am not myself alone fit for any great enterprîse ; on 
such an enterprise I can be only second : ail I am 
suited for is to whisper a word of encouragement to 
better men, when their hearts are failing, and to raise 
the drooping spîrit of a Christian brother. My gift, if 
gift it can be called, is a quiet one, and will never mako 
any stîr in the world." And suppose that, reasoning 
thus, Barnabas had resolved to make no use of his 
talent, because it was a little one, — to décline ail 
apostolic joumeys and enterprises, on the plea that he 
could be but of little use, and that the responsibilitîes 
of an Apostle made his heart quake with appréhension ; 
— his wouîd then hâve been exactly the case of the 
wicked and slothful servant in the Parable, who hid his 
talent in the earth, înstead of putting it out to the ex 
changers, because he falsely reckonéd that his lord was 
a hard taskmaster, who would exact a return for whîch 
he had never fumîshed his servants, 

What bas been said paves the way for the appli- 
cation of the parable to our pwn circumstances. 

The counterpart of the wicked and slothful servant is 
to be sought among persons slenderly, not brilliantly, 
endowed. It is coraparatively seldora that you find a 
man of splendid gifls, and remarkable powers of influ- 
ence, not displaying such gifts, or putting forth such 
powers ; for vanîty is a strong motive force in the 
humaii heart, and generally urges a man to put out what 
there is in him, if he can at ail gain crédit thereby. 
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Whence it cornes to pass that those men who stand much 
above the heads of the crowd are generally not charge 
able with indolence, however serions may be theîr other 
faults. But when we are entirely on a level with the 
crowd in point of endowments, then the temptations 
to bury our talent in the earth arise in their full fcrce. 
And this must always be the case of the many. The 
majority of men, (at least in countries where civiliza- 
tion has long prevailed, and the System of Society has 
long been running in a regular groove,) will always be 
médiocre, — ^médiocre in intelligence, in information, in 
position, in fortune, in strength of eharacter, in short, 
in ail those points which qualify us for usefulness to 
others. And the consciousness that they are so, will 
always be a plea with such persons for being nothing 
and doing nothing, for hanging about indolently upon 
life, without any spécial ai m, and therefore withont any 
spécial energy. There are many éléments of feeling 
which lead to this resuit. Vanity hère, as elsewhere, is 
on the alert ; if we cannot be in the foremost rank, we 
will be nothing. Indolence is the next trait ; a very 
subtle sîn, as well as an extensively prévalent one, hîd- 
ing itself often under the garb of modesty, and some- 
times under the still more specious garb of love for a 
devout, studious, and contemplative life. Then, also, 
there is a cowardly shrinking from being pushed to 
greater lengths in Eeligion than we are prepared to go ; 
a dread that, if we once put ourselves by our own act 
into the harness of responsibility, we shall be driven 
to a greater distance than we bargained for. Then, .dst, 
comes the wickedness which, together with the indo 
lence, the master in the Parable stîgmatizes, — the un- 
grateful, unfilial, impious aspersion of God, as one who 
requires from us more than He fumishes us for. And 
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Bo it cornes to pass that we hâve a vast number of pro- 
fessÎDg Christians, cfaurch-goers and communicants^— « 
men perfectly blameless as far as moral character and 
faîr réputation goes, — who hâve never even seriously 
inquired what the one talent entrusted to them may be, 
much less whether they are putting it out to interest, 
and securing a retum from it. 

Reader, if this most important question has never 
yet been asked, let it form the subject of your next 
Self-examinatioD. Rest assured of this, that one talent 
y ou hâve, if not many, however deep it may hâve been 
buried by your thoughtlessness and indolence, however 
much, by long want of use and currency, ît may ha^e 
gathered a rust which has eaten away the raetaL What 
is it 1 Is there any one to whom you may be useful in 
the way of influence, and who is continually thrown 
across you, but for whose good you hâve never yet made 
a single effort ? Are you surrendering for objects of 
Religion and Charity such a proportion of your worldly 
goods, as a conscience, enlightened by God's Word and 
Spirit, dictâtes? Hâve you any, and what mental 
endowments? And if so, are you cultivating them 
with an ultimate view, though it may be a distant one, 
to the Service and Glory of God % Ail advance of 
human knowledge is good and acceptable, if the Father 
of lights hâve the glory of ît, but contemptible, nay, 
mischievous, if it terminâtes upon the gratification of 
curiosity or of intellectual pride. Hav© you any leisure 
hours ? and if so, are they turned to good aocount ? A 
little time spent upon benevolent objects mAy be.of 
more avail in promotmg them than much money. Do 
we ever spend our spare time so ? Does your position 
and State of life give you any opportunity of usefulnesd 
to othera ? And if so, do you avail yourself of sudti 
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opportunity I If you can do nothing else for y jur fel. 
low-men, may you not perhaps console them by y our 
présence with them, and by the mère common-place in- 
timation of your sympathy ? May you not say a word of 
kindness or encouragement, or bring together estranged 
frîends, or persuade able men to the course to which 
God seems to be calling them ? The trumpetcr who 
stirs the spirit of the troops by a well-timed blast, con- 
tributes almost as much to the victory as those whom 
he animâtes. 

Generally, in what direction is your natural ability 
(itself God's gift) pointing you ? Look narrowly in 
that direction, and you shall soon see the talent with 
which God has furnished you. Having discovered it, 
you are to increase by putting it out to interest. The 
question must be, not simply how you may use it, but 
how you may use it in the most profitable manner in 
which it îs capable of being used. Without being too 
ambitions — ambitions (to pursne ourLord's own figure 
a little more înto détail) of a higher interest than can 
be had with security — how may the money be made to 
fructify most largely ? If there are two good uses which 
may be made of leisure hours, of superfluous money 
and redundant luxuries, of natural parts, which of those 
two good uses is the best ? That is generally speaking 
the best, which has the nearest référence to the spiritual 
înterests of men, which most immediately subserves the 
good of soûls. This îs God's end of ends, and this there- 
fore should be ours. 

Remark, finally, how hard thoughts of God, such as 
the slothful servant entertained, lie at the root of ail 
unfruîtfulness in Religion. No soûl was ever yet, or 
ever will be, générons in its dealings with God, which 
has not first formed a large estimate of God's generosity. 
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We must perforée he niggards towards Him, so long as 
we think Him anîggard either of pardon or grâce. O 
for ajuster conception of the intensity of His love and 
tendemess for us, of His unspeakable willingness to gîve 
us day by day, and hour by hour, ail things which are 
requisite for the spiritual life ! 

If we hâve ever so little sincère désire to serve Him 
and to be His, is it notabsolutely certain, from the 
whole tenour of His words and deeds, that He-will meet 
us more than hal^way, and bring us on in the right 
path with more than a mother's tendemess? He 
requires from us a very arduous standard of sentiment 
and duty ; — ^granted. We hâve not for a moment in 
the course of thèse Lectures blinked its arduousness ; 
rather, we hâve striven to cry aloud in the ears of 
ail hearers '' Excelsior ! " But does He demand any 
thing which He is not ready out of His Son's fulness to 
supply ? Is He a Pharaoh, who, while He requires us 
to build a Pyramid, bids us go get straw where we can 
find it î Avaunt the wicked and derogatory thought ! 
For every responsibility which we hâve to meet, He 
offers to qualify us. For every height which we hâve 
to climb, He fumishes an inward strength. So that, 
whatever be our faithless forecastings before we fairly 
corne up with our burdens, it is extremely questionable 
whether, while we are bearing them, the heavîer seems 
more oppressive than the lighter. For the feeling of a 
burden's oppressiveness must of course be proportioned 
to our strength. And if with a double burden the Lord 
supplies a double strength, it is exactly the same to our 
expérience as if with half the burden He lefl us half the 
strength. Isaao leads a quiet life; and it is not 
recorded that any great révélation was made to him. 
Jacob is tossed with troubles, and in the midst of thcm,. 
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he dreams of the great bright ladder, which spanned 
the distance between heaven and earth, and shado wed 
forth the one Medîator between God and nien, — the 
inan Christ Jésus. The same is the law of the Chris- 
tian'» life; an easy pilgrimage, and no extraordînary 
support ; a tempest-tost career, and a strong consolation. 
We need not faint then at any prospect before us. Pro 
gress in grâce may be arduous, difficult, impossible to 
flesh and blood, — out of the question, it may be said, 
while living in the old world ; but to ail alleged diffi- 
culties there is one simple answer, ^^ Hb Giveth more 
GRACE." The cruse of Grâce abounds, like the widow 
of Sarepta's cruse, in time of deartfa. And so we will 
march bravely onwards, assured that, if the lastfailure 
of ail should begîn to ovèrtake us, there will be a pro 
portîonally large inâowing from that cruse into the 
inner man. 

** My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and m y portion for ever." " For 
which cause we faint not; but though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OF THE INTERIOR LIFE. 

* Then thaU the kingdom of heaven be Uhened %mio (en viryilu^ 
Ufhich took their letmpij and weni farth to meet the hndegroom. 
And five of them toere toise, and five were foolish. They thaï 
foerefooliah took their lamps^ and took no oU toiththem: bvi ihe 
wise took oil in their vesaeU toith their lamps, Whîle the bride' 
^oom tarriedy thei/ aU slumbered and slepi. And at midnighl 
^9œre wm a ery mode, Behold, the bride^room eometh : go ye oui 
M> tneel Mm. Then aU thoee virgine arose, and trùnnied their 
lamps. And ihe foolieh eaid unio ihe rnse. Grive us of your 
oil: for our lamps are gone ont. But ihe wise answered sayitig, 
Not so : lest ihere be not enough for tts and you : but go ye rcOher 
to them that seU, and buy for yourselves. And tohile they went 
to buy, ihe bridegroom eame: and they that were ready weni in 
with him to the marriage : and ihe door was shut, AfSertoards 
eam£ also ihe other virgins, saying, Ipord, Lord,cpen iova. Bu^ 
he answered and said, VerUy I say unto you, I know you noi, 
Watch therefore for ye know neîther the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son ofman eometh^ — Matt. xxt. 1 — 13. 

In music, the key-note, which rules the strain, also 
closes it. It should be the same with compositions. 
Every discourse, every systematic séries of discourses, 
should, after running its round through a variety of 
propositions and illustrations, at length return to the 
chord originally struck, or, in other words, gather itself 
up again into its fundamental idea. We will endeavour 
to give our Thoughts on Personal Religion this com 
pleteness, by setting before the reader, in rather a 
différent aspect, at their close, the thoughts which origi- 
nally gave rise to them. 

The 24th and 25th chapters of St. Matthew for m 
but ono Prophétie Discourse, (grievously disjointed 
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by the division into Chapters to the great préjudice of 
the sensé,) which inay Le called the Prophecy on the 
Mount ; and which corresponds to the great Preoeptive 
Discourse of Christ, called the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is to be found in the fiflh and two following 
chapters of the same Gospel. This Prophecy was 
delivered at a most solemn period of our Lord's career. 
He had closed His public Ministry amongst that " evil 
and adulterous génération," with eight solemn woes 
denounced in wrath against them, — but a wrath chas- 
tened, toned down, beautifîed with ail the tenderncss of 
that parting plaint ; " O Jérusalem, Jérusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are 
sent unto thee, how often would I hâve gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wîngs, and ye would not ! " Then, calling it 
iheir house, to show that it was no longer God's, He 
suits the action to the word, and passes out of the 
Temple, as He utters that sentence : " Behold, your 
house îs left unto you desolate." He then ascends the 
Mount of Olives, from thence to take aparting viewof 
the City and Temple, and, sitting there, pronounces the 
Prophecy which is before us ; and which, springing from 
sumrait to summit in the long perspective of the future, 
carries us down to that division of the sheep from the 
goats, which will form the conduding scène of Human 
History. Our Blessed Lord had always loved to teacb 
by Parables ; and He continues this method in the dis- 
course before us. The ancient Greek dramatists used to 
mass together four dramatic pièces in one séries, called 
a tetralogy, — eadi pièce being often connected with the 
foregoing, and presenting a fresh development of the 
fortunes of some royal house. Our Blessed Lord hère 
utters, at the dose of His Prophecy, a tetralogy of 
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Parables, that of the evil serrant in authority, that of 
the ten Tirgins, that of the talents, and that of the 
séparation between the sheep and the goats, — ^all repre- 
senting the awfbl criais of judgment, as ît wîll be gradr 

oaUj unfolded,Ha^gmei^^ b^inning with the house of 
God or Christian Chureh, — taking effèct, first, upon "^ the 
ministers and stewards of God's mysteries^'' wbo 
are the servants in authority, next upon Christians 
eonsidered in regard of the interior and spiritual life,who 
are the virgins ; next upon Christians eonsidered in regard 
of their exterior life in God's Service, who are the ser- 
vants entrusted with the talents ; and, fînally, passîng 
on to the non-Christian world, ail ^ the nations,'* or Gren- 
tiles, who shall be judged bj the only law which they 
hâve had, — ^the law of kindness to fellow-men, which ià 
written on the human heart. 

The connexion in which thîs Parable of the Virgin 
occurs having thus been exhibited, we will now point 
out the chief lessons which it conveys. 

The persons hère warned, then, are those who hâve 
received genuine religions impressions, and hâve cor- 
responded with fervour to the grâce originally bestowed 
upon them. Such were the majorîty of Christians, in 
the times when the Gospel was first preached with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven. AU were then 
oarnest in some ineasure ; for the mère profession of 
Christianity carrîed with it persécution, and so involved 
a test of sinoerity, — ail were animated in some degree 
not by faith only, but by zeal and love. A flame of 
joyful hope and earnest aspiration was kindled upoq 
overy heârt, — the flame this of the lamp of the virgins. 
The question was, of course, how long such ,a state of 
mind would hold out, — ^how long such a flame would 
bum. An expectation prevailed among the members 
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of the Early Church, and eveii the Apostles seem to 

hâve been more or less partakers of it, that the flame 

would not hâve to burn very long. From such 

expressions as, " We which are alive, and remaîn unto 

the coming of the Lord ; " " The Judge standeth 

before the door ; " ** Little children, it is the last 

time ; " " Yet a little while, and he that shall corne will 

corne, and will not tarry ; " " This same Jésus, which is 

taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 

manner as ye hâve seen him go into heaven," they had 

gathered, not unnaturally, the impression that " the 

day of Christ was at hand." The Bridegroom would 

soon return to bring them in from the cold outlying 

stations of the world to the joyous light and génial 

warmth of the Wedding Festival ;— r-the Lord Jésus 

would come again, as He had promised, and receive 

His own unto Himself. But if He tarried, as we 

know that eventually He did, what then ? Whyi this 

tarrying would give great scope for discrimination of 

character. It would show clearly who could, and 

who could not, persévère in His absence. Hitherto 

religion had been very much a matter of impression 

with Christians; Heaven had seemed, at their con 

version, to open to them ail its treasures ; the Holy 

Spirit had seemed, when their. Baptism was consum- 

mated by imposition of hartds, to descend upon them, 

if not in the likeness of fiery tongues, yet in a flame of 

zeal and love. But this tarrying of the Bridegroom 

would considerably alter. the aspect of religion ;— would 

reduce it from a matter of impression to a matter of 

principle. It was easy eiiough to kindle into faith, and 

hope, and love, when the fervid éloquence of Apostles 

broke upon their ear, and the elevatîng example of 

Apostles was under their eyes ; but when their Apo}*- 
20 ' 
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tie lefb them to visit otfaer régions, when he died 
in cruel torments, witnessÎDg of his Lord, and the 
tidings reachcd them of his death ; and jet the Bride* 
groom gave no signal, and they were lefb still exposed 
to ail the indemency and dangers of the dark night^ 
the faith, and hope, and love, then began to bum a 
little low in the socket. And then would oome ont 
the distinction of character between Christian and Chris- 
tian. Passive impressions are designed to be the foun- 
dation of active habits, and some would tr y to make 
them so. Others would allow their impressions to col- 
lapse, without providing for the renewal of them. In- 
stead of regarding them as something to begin and go 
on upon, they would let them terminate on theraselves, 
and wear out, as it were, their stock of grâce, before 
the day of reckoning came, without an attempt to r^ 
plenish it. 

And are there no Christians, now-a-days, of exactly 
the same order % None who remain satisfied with the 
stock of grâce which they received, when they were 
first brought under religions impression? Oh, how 
brightly would their light hâve been found shining^ had 
they been called away by death, or, in other words, had 
the Bridegroom corne to them, when the first ferveur 
of those impressions was upon them ! How zealous 
were they then! how strict were their livesl how 
faithful was their protest against the world, and its 
corrupt Works and ways ! They even talked of being 
assured of their own salvation, not at ail ostentatiously 
or boastfuUy, but merely because in those days Go<l's 
Spirit did so powerfully bear witness with their spirits 
that they were the children of God. But alas ! their 
original impressions were not secured, and (if I may so 
lay) stereotyped by activity in the interior life of faith. 
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They did not make the résistance of bosom sins, and 
the formation of the mind of Christ within them, their 
one study and pursuit. The indolent, evil thought 
would still insinuate itself, until it leavened their entire 
eharacter: *'I hâve been religions once; the oil of 
grâce was poured into the vessel of my heart ; and I 
can quite afîbrd to go on upon my old stock." Un- 
hî^piîy the ministry of God's Word, as it has been 
carried on in the Church of England for the last 
half-century, tended to foster this misérable delusion. 
Almost ail the good preaching was directed to awaken 
the conscience, not to guide it ; to make lively impres- 
sions, not to render tiiem permanent. If men went 
away from the sermon pricked to the heart, with the 
arrow of conviction rankling in their conscience, im- 
pressed once for ail with the value of the soûl, the 
danger of sin, the precîousness of Christ, that was 
ail which, for the most part, either preacher or hearers 
looked for ; the next Sunday it was sought to do the 
same work over again upon fresh minds. There being 
unhappily little or no intercourse on spiritual subjects 
between the minister and the people, there was nothîng 
but his own religious expérience to force upon his 
notice the fiict that the human conscience, after being 
quickened, urgently needs direction, or, in other words, 
that Christians need graduai édification, as well as that 
primary work upon the heart, by which they are turned 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God. And, acoordingly, it came to be regarded 
as the whole business of the ministry to impress ; and 
the pulpit being unquestionably the great means of 
doing this, public prayers and Sacraments (the means 
of ediûcatioK rather than conversion) were, to the 
great détriment of tnie religion, postponed to the 
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pulpit ; and the hearer, having been worked up to a 
certain state of fcelîng on elementary religions truths^ 
(reiterated oftentimes every Sunday, whaterer might 
be the text,) was thenceforth lefb to fare for himself. 
If he had made a genuine eamest commencement in 
religion, if he had lit his lamp of Christian profession 
with the oil of Divine grâce, that was enough ; no 
pains was taken to hâve a réserve of oil in the oil* 
vessel. 

We shall further expand the lesson of the Parable, if 
welook somewhat moredeeply into theemblems of the 
light and the oil, and consider the relation which cxîsts 
between them. Observe, then, that the flame of a 
lamp is continually buming away the oil. Also, that 
the flame is visible ; and the oil hidden in the vessel. 
Tho oil, according to an emblem very usual in Scrip- 
ture, signifies the Holy Spirit, or divine grâce in the 
inner man of the heart. The light, or fiame of the 
lamp, shall take its interprétation from our Lord's own 
words ; " Let y our light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven," — ^a référence which gives consid- 
érable insighL into the consistency of Scripture with 
Scripture. The flame is, in the broadest sensé of those 
words, that confession of Christ before men which îa 
the extemal condition of salvation, — the confession 
which is made fbr each of us by our représentatives in 
Baptism, renewed in our own persons at Confirmation, 
virtually repeated whenever we join in an act of 
Christian worship, repeated more emphatically still 
whenever we receive the Holy Communion. But tho 
burning of the flame implies something more than the 
mère nominal profession, which, under the présent 
condition of things, ail Chrîstians make. When oui 
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Lord bids us let our light shine before men, Ho 
means something much more than thîs merely nominal 
profession. He expresses the entire example of the 
Christian life, given both by its external activities, 
and by its quiet influence. The kind actions, the 
benevolent philanthropie schemes, the usefulness to 
others, whether below us or around us, — ail thèse 
are parts of the flame; in proportion as thèse are 
prominent in any man's life, the flame of his lamp 
burns brightly. But note, now, that it is in the 
nature of flame to hum away the oil hy which it is fed, 
Christians, if you hâve spent a busy day in God's 
Service and in works of love, — if you hâve stood in 
the breach, and made a manful protest against worldly 
sentiments, practioes, maxims, — if you hâve run hither 
and thither on the errand of mercy to the poor, the 
sick, the dying, — if your hands hâve been busy on 
s orne work whereby the truth of God may be main- 
tained, and His glory and the interests of His Church 
subserved ; this is ail good, so far as it goes, and a 
subject of devout thankfulness ; but still it is external 
work, and as being external, it necessarily makes a 
demand upon^ and con&umes the powers of, the inner 
life, It is ail an outgoing of oil ; and, if there be no 
incomings thereof, the flame will not bum long. 
This good work, this kind word of admonition, this acfc 
of beneficence, takes up so much grâce, — so much 
grâce spends itself in the production of it; and, 
accordingly, when it has been produced, more grâce 
will be wanted. Now the question is, are you taking 
measures to hâve more ? And this question carries us 
beyond the external life altogether into the hidden 
man of the heart, — it leads us away from the flaroe 
mto the oil-vessels. " Your life," says St. Paul (i. e^ 
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the springs and sources of it), " is hid with Christ in 
God." What of this hidden life ? How is it thriving 1 
" Wlien Christ, who is our life, shall appear," will this 
hidden life, which you haye been leading, leap to light, 
and be made abuhdantly manifest 1 Would you know 
what is the method of noùrishing the springs of this 
hidden life,— -of securing a reserye of oil ? One word, 
understood in a broad and spiritual sensé, represents 
the entire method, — Prayer. Man of profession, are 
you a man of prayer ? JVIan of work, are you a man of 
prayer 1 Man of activity, are you a man of prayer ? 
If your light is shining before men, are you giving ail 
diligence to hâve a supply of oil that you may keep it 

bO? 

And yet, because of the sad tendency of the human 
mind to formalize spiritual things, and to redùoe 
spiritual exercises into an "opus operatum," (as the 
Bomanists reduce the grâce of repentanee to the 
imaginary Sacrament of Penance,) it is quite possible 
that the term Prayer, when it is said that Prayer is the 
method of feeding the lamp with oil, may need some 
cxplanation. By prayer, then, we mean not the mère 
Quarter of an hour, or half an ]M)ur, which a man spends 
on his knees daily, but rather the spirit and temper of 
mind, in which the Christian aims at going through 
his day. There may be stated prayer, recurring eTèry 
moming and evening, without the hidden life. And, 
conversely, there may be the hidden life under circum- 
stances, which render stated prayer an impossibility. 
The prayer we speak of is that which mixes itself up 
with ail our actions and récréations, as a lump of some 
solid substance, whose nature is to melt in liquid, givea 
a taste to every drop of the liquid in which it is allowed 
to stand awhile. But it too often happens that the 
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prayer of stated periods, thoiigh attentively and devoutly 
said, stands isolated and alone, and never manages to 
transfuse its sweetness into our ways, character, and 
conduet. Such prayer is not for a moment to be 
identified with the hidden life. And, on the other 
hand, although we hâve said that the external life of 
service and profession consumes the grâce which is 
ministered inwardly, this is only true so far as the 
external life is external. The life of active service may 
be so conducted as to secure fresh supplies of grâce. 
If in every part of his active work for God the Chris- 
tian sets God before him ; if he is very jealous of the 
purity of his motives and the rectitude of his intentions, 
and very self*searching on thèse points ; if he pauses 
awhile amîdst his occupations; to realize the Présence 
of God ; if he offers up ail the works of his calling to 
God in the Union of our Lord's Death and Passion ; if 
he is diligent in ejaculatory prayer; if, even in the 
little crosses and annoyances of the day, he regards the 
will of God who sends them, and takes them accordingly 
with sweetness and buoyancy of spirit ; if he cultivâtes 
the habit of allowing the objects of Nature, and passing 
events, to remind him of spiritual truth, and lead his 
mind upward ; if, in short, he tums eaoh incident of life 
into a spiritual exercise, and extracts from each a spiri- 
tual good, — then he is cultivating the internai life, 
while he engages in the external ; and while, on the one 
hand, he is expending the oil of grâce, he is, on the 
other, laying in a fresh stock of it in his oil-vessels. 

The main lesson, then, taught by our Parable, may 
be said to be that of persévérance unto the end. In 
other Scriptures, the doctrine is brought ont that God 
Himself secures the persévérance of those who are 
truly His own people, — as, for exaraple, to quote only 
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the words of Our Lord Himself : ." My sheep shall 
never perish, neither shall any m an pluck them out of 
tny hand." Hère the equally necessary lesson is ad* 
verted to, that persévérance there can be none without 
spiritual industry. Tiie wise virgins had taken pains 
to lay in a reserve of oil ; the foolish ones had taken no 
such pains. The waming, then, is for those, in whose 
hearts the flame of the spiritual life has been once 
kindled, but who, forgetting the law of our moral 
nature, that the best impressions consume the énergies 
of the soûl, and require to be secured in their results 
by the active cultivation of Christian grâces, give no 
diligence to make their calling and élection sure, and 
so eventually frustrate that calling and élection. We 
believe there are very many such. "We believe that 
where conversion is considered every thing, and édi- 
fication nothing ; where quiet instruction in ' the 
lessons of holiness is sacrifîced to exciting addresses, 
which stimulate the understanding, and arouse the 
feelings ;' and where religion is apt to résolve itseli 
into a religious émotion every Sunday, just stirring the 
torpor of a worldly life with a pleasurable sensation, — 
there will be many such. And we hâve devoted this 
little work, upon which, as we close it, we implore God's 
Blessiug, through our Lord Jésus Christ, to an ezposnre 
of the hollowness of such a form of piety, and to a 
protest in favour of that interior life (or, in other words, 
that Personal Religion), for the lack of which no bril- 
lianoy of active service done to God can by possibilité 
compensate. 
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quests of the Mohammedans. — VIII. Temporal Power of the Popes. — ^The 
Empire of Charlema^ne. — IX. — Dismembermeut of Charlemagne^s Em- 
pire. — Danish Invasion of Englaud. — Wcakness of France. — Boign of 
Alfred. — X. Darknessand Dospair. — XI. The Commencement of Inmrovo- 
ment. — Gregory the Sevcnth. — First Crusade. — XII. Elévation of Leam* 
ing. — ^Power of tho Chnrcli. — ^Thomas à Becket. — XIII. First Crnsade 
Egainat Heretics. — Tiie Albigenses. — Magna Charta. — Edward I. — XIV. 
Abolition of tho Ordcr of Templars. — Kise of Modem Literature. — Schism 
of the Chnroh. — XV. Décline of Feudalism. — Aginconrt. — Joan of Arc.— 
The Printlng Press. — Discovcry of America. — XVI. The Refornvition. — 
The Jesuita.— PolicY of Elizabeth.— XVII. English Rébellion and Révolu- 
tion. — Despotism or Louis Iho Fourtccntli.— AVlII. India. — America.— 
France. — Index. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. White posscsses in a high degreo tho power of epltomisdng — that 
taculty which enabics him todistil the essence from a mass ot facts, and to 
eondense it in description^ a battlc, siège, or other remarkable event, 
which, witliont his skill, might occnpy a chapter, is comprcssed withln 
the oompass of a rmge or two, and this without tho sacrifice of any featore 
eH8ontiaI or signincant. — CsMTaitT. 

Mr. White lias bcen very hnppy în touching upon the salîent pointa in 
the history of each ccntary m the Christian era^ and yet bas avoiaed mak- 
Ing his work a mère bald analysis or cbronological table. — Pbov. Joubhau 

In no single volume of English literature can so satisfying and doar an 
Idaa cf tUe historical character of thèse eighteen centuries bo obtained.— 

In this volnuio wc have the best xpiioice of CiiRisTiAir Hisroznr sz- 
tàXT. This is high praise. but at the sarae time just. The autbor^B peoa.- 
Uar Bnooess is in making tne great points and facta of hiatory atand ont lit 
Bharp relief. His style may be said to be sTEnsosoono, and tho effect U e» 
woiliDgly impreasive. — Pbotxdxnox Pbebr. 
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